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PREFACE 

THIS  treatise  was  written  for  and  published  by  the 
Grolier  Club  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  February, 
1901.  Three  hundred  and  twenty-five  copies  only  were 
printed,  not  for  public  sale,  but  exclusively  for  the  mem- 
bers of  that  club.  In  that  edition,  specially  prepared 
for  book-lovers,  the  practical  side  of  title-page  making 
was  curtly  treated.  To  make  this  edition  for  printers’ 
use  more  acceptable,  the  part  on  practice  has  been  re- 
written and  provided  with  illustrations  and  comments 
thereon  that  do  not  appear  in  the  club  copies.  These 
additions  have  increased  the  number  of  pages. 

Title-pages  may  seem  too  trifling  a subject  for  many 
pages.  Compared  with  the  text  that  follows,  the  title  is 
a trifle,  and  yet  the  impression  made  by  it  is  not  to  be 
undervalued.  It  is  the  page  first  inspected,  and  it  at- 
tracts or  repels  at  a glance.  If  it  does  attract,  praise  or 
purchase  may  follow  j if  it  does  not,  the  book  is  usually 
closed  unbought,  and  is  ever  after  remembered  with  a 
dislike  which  will  cling  to  the  edition. 

For  illustrations  of  instruction  the  title-page  of  type 
has  been  preferred.  Decorated  titles  are  noticed  only 
where  they  seem  to  have  been  helps  or  hindrances  in  the 
development  of  typography ; the  eccentric  lettering  of 
advertising  pamphlets  and  the  covers  of  cloth-bound 
books  must  be  passed  by  with  scant  comment.  This 
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feature  of  modern  book-making  would  require  another 
volume  for  its  proper  treatment. 

Unwritten  rules  for  the  composition  of  title-pages 
must  be  inferred  from  evident  attempts  at  uniform  prac- 
tice noticeable  in  early  books,  but  these  rules  never  have 
been  stated  with  clearness  and  with  suitable  illustrations 
in  any  English  work.  Every  writer  on  practical  print- 
ing has  avoided  the  subject.  It  has  been  understood 
from  the  beginning  of  book-making  that  titles  are  not 
easily  brought  under  fixed  rules ; that  their  words  differ 
in  quantity  and  their  lines  must  differ  in  treatment ; and 
that  the  title  - page  is  the  creature  of  arbitrary  fashions 
which  change  capriciously. 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  old  or  making 
new  rules  that  these  facsimiles  have  been  reproduced. 
One  might  as  well  try  to  provide  models  for  unalterable 
fashions  in  garments,  houses,  furniture,  or  decoration. 
However  pleasing  a new  fashion  may  be,  that  pleasure 
does  not  entirely  suppress  the  desire  for  change,  and 
this  desire  was  never  greater  than  it  is  now.  Yet  it  is 
hard  to  satisfy.  It  is  difficult  for  any  printer  to  comply 
with  these  persistent  requests  for  new  styles  of  type 
and  new  arrangements  of  lines,  so  that  each  new  title 
shall  be  strikingly  distinctive.  Types  were  never  made 
with  more  skill  or  in  greater  variety,  and  type-setters 
were  never  more  painstaking  in  devising  new  arrange- 
ments, but  the  new  fashions  cannot  entirely  supplant 
old  methods  of  merit.  Old-style  title-pages  are  not  uni- 
versally approved,  yet  they  deserve  study,  not  for  a ser- 
vile copying  of  indefensible  faults,  but  for  a selection  of 
good  features,  of  which  simplicity  is  always  noticeable. 

The  facsimiles  have  not  been  selected  inconsiderately. 
Books  valued  only  because  they  are  rare  have  been  put 
aside  for  others  which  more  plainly  illustrate  the  growth 
or  decay  of  skill.  To  make  a proper  exhibit  of  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  composing  a title  in  different  periods, 
many  titles  have  to  be  presented,  even  if  some  are  of 
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little  merit  or  in  bad  taste.  A student  should  see  what 
to  avoid  as  well  as  what  to  imitate.  The  title-page  of 
type,  which  always  has  been  and  will  be  in  the  greatest 
request,  demands  first  consideration. 

The  facsimiles  here  reproduced  show  more  plainly 
than  by  words  that  uniformity  of  style  in  the  treatment 
of  all  titles  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable.  Those  who 
seek  for  distinctiveness  should  find  here  exhibits  of  odd 
arrangements  which  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  some 
new  books.  The  skill  with  which  an  expert  can  vary 
the  treatment  of  the  same  words  is  well  exhibited  in  the 
chapter  on  A Title-page  in  Ten  Styles , the  illustrations  of 
which  were  kindly  contributed  for  this  treatise  by  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Jacobi  of  the  Chiswick  Press  of  London. 

Odd  arrangements  are  often  required,  and  a printer 
should  be  qualified  to  produce  them  in  an  acceptable 
manner,  but  he  should  never  forget  that  in  all  standard 
books,  and  even  in  many  ordinary  pamphlets,  the  gen- 
eral preference  is  for  the  title-page  of  severe  simplicity. 
In  Chapter  xn  some  remodelled  title-pages,  much  unlike 
in  matter  and  manner,  have  been  presented  to  show  that 
a few  sizes  of  properly  selected  roman  types  are  enough 
to  give  fit  expression  to  the  words  of  the  author.  Their 
arrangement  of  display  lines  may  not  please  prevailing 
tastes.  It  is  possible  to  rearrange  these  lines  neatly  by 
other  methods,  but  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  that  they 
are  more  easily  composed  as  here  presented,  and  that 
they  will  be  acceptable  to  the  reader  as  well  as  to  the 
author,  even  if  they  do  violate  some  antiquated  rules. 
The  purpose  of  the  remodellings  is  to  encourage  a taste 
for  the  simplicity  which  should  be  the  first  purpose  of 
the  compositor. 

While  a study  of  quaint  title-pages  will  be  helpful, 
typography  will  not  be  made  better  by  imitating  too 
closely  all  the  mannerisms  of  the  early  printers.  Our 
modern  roman  letter  seems  to  be  now  under  ban : it 
has  been  enfeebled  by  needless  refinements  in  design,  as 
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well  as  by  presswork  on  dry  and  shiny  paper,  and  it 
is  not  so  readable  as  the  types  of  the  early  Venetian 
printers;  but  with  all  perversions  and  misuses  it  still 
maintains  its  preeminence  as  the  simplest  and  most 
readable  of  characters.  It  is  not  probable  that  it  will 
be  superseded  by  the  invention  of  a new  style  or  by  the 
revival  of  gothic  letter  and  mannerisms.  The  amateur 
may  lament  the  inability  of  the  modern  printer  to  repro- 
duce the  picturesqueness  of  the  gothic  manuscript,  but 
he  should  remember  that  the  preference  of  the  book- 
buyer  of  our  time  is  for  more  simplicity  and  legibility, 
for  more  of  utility  and  less  of  eccentricity.  The  grand 
features  of  the  Kelmscott  books  and  the  coarseness  of 
old  chap-books  and  of  Puritan  title-pages  have  induced 
a few  printers  to  attempt  imitations  that  have  aroused 
the  curiosity  of  the  inattentive  reader,  but  they  will  not 
satisfy  for  long  time. 

The  grotesque  types  and  medieval  methods  now  in 
fashion  are  seldom  wisely  selected  for  new  books,  for 
their  charm  is  destroyed  when  they  are  printed  on  dry, 
machine-made  paper.  The  modern  book,  like  the  mod- 
ern house,  dress,  or  decoration,  should  be  the  outgrowth 
of  its  own  time,  consistent  in  all  its  features,  not  half 
old  and  half  new,  not  bald  upon  some  pages  and  over- 
decorated on  others.  An  old  mannerism  of  print,  beau- 
tiful in  itself,  which  neatly  fits  in  a new  composition, 
may  be  properly  transplanted,  but  the  inconsiderate 
copying  of  evident  fault,  for  no  better  reason  than  its 
oddity,  will  surely  become  a lasting  disfigurement.  The 
reader  tires  of  it.  Still  less  is  it  probable  tLat  the  un- 
pretending arrangements  of  text  types  and  title-pages 
approved  by  many  eminent  printers  from  Aldus  and 
Stephens  to  Bodoni  and  Pickering  will  ever  go  entirely 
out  of  fashion,  or  be  rated  as  in  bad  taste. 


PART  I 


HISTORICAL 


Colophon  of  the  Psalter  of  1457.  The  forerunner  of  the  modern  title-page.  Reduced  facsimile. 


I 

THE  COLOPHON 


O understand  the  reasons  for 
changes  in  title-pages  the 
student  should  begin  at  the 
real  beginning,  and  this  be- 
ginning is  to  be  found  not 
on  the  first  but  on  the  last 
printed  leaf  of  the  early 
book.  The  manuscripts  then 
taken  for  copy  by  the  first 
printers  had  no  title-pages.  When  the  name  of  the 
book  had  been  fairly  written  on  its  cover  of  vellum, 
as  was  customary,  there  seemed  no  need  to  repeat 
it  inside  in  the  form  of  a full  page.  Vellum  and 
linen  paper  were  of  high  price,  and  a full  leaf  for  a 
title-page  may  have  been  adjudged  needless  waste 
by  the  copyist  who  had  been  taught  to  compress  let- 
ters, huddle  words,  and  save  space  for  the  service 
of  the  illuminator. 
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4 Early  books  without  title-pages 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  custom  was  universal. 
The  copyist  introduced  the  manuscript  book  to 
the  reader  at  the  top  of  the  page  with  the  usual 
phrase  of  u Here  beginneth  . . ” (naming  the  sub- 
ject-matter), and  then  he  began  to  copy  the  text, 
which  he  often  did  without  indicating  the  change 
by  making  a new  paragraph.  He  rarely  affixed 
his  name  at  the  ending  of  the  book : many  early 
manuscripts  of  merit  are  without  name,  date,  or 
place.  The  illuminator  who  decorated  the  book 
with  initial  letters  and  borders  in  bright  colors 
was  not  so  modest ; he  added  a paragraph  at  the 
end  of  the  book  in  which  he  wrote  his  name  and 
certified  that  his  work  was  finished  on  a certain 
day  in  a specified  place. 

toatldms* 

Manuscript  introduction  to  the  Bible  of  Forty-two  Lines. 

Slightly  reduced  in  size. 

The  first  printers  followed  traditional  usage ; they 
did  not  use  title-pages,  and  some  of  them  did  not 
put  their  names  or  any  imprint  on  their  books. 
The  Bible  of  Forty-two  Lines , supposed  to  have  been 
printed  before  1455,  has  this  written  remark  at  the 
top  of  the  first  printed  page : “ Here  beginneth  the 
Epistle  of  Saint  Jerome  to  Paulinus  the  presbyter 


First  booh  with  printed  date  5 

concerning  all  the  books  of  sacred  history.  Chapter 
First.”  It  is  a fair  exhibit  of  the  introduction  in 
most  books  of  that  period.  Neither  on  that  page 
nor  on  any  other  is  there  printed  mention  of  the 
date  and  place  of  printing  or  of  the  name  of  the 
printer.  The  belief  that  this  Bible  was  printed 
before  1455  at  Mainz  seems  warranted  by  the 
colophon  of  Henry  Cremer  in  writing,  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  that  he  did  the  work  of  rubrication  at 
Mainz  in  the  year  1456.  There  he  stopped  un- 
wisely : if  the  illuminator  of  the  first  printed  book 
had  named  the  printers,  he  might  have  prevented 
a long  controversy  concerning  the  date  of  inven- 
tion and  the  name  of  inventor. 

The  certificate  of  the  illuminator,  which  is  known 
to  bibliographers  as  the  colophon,  or  the  crowning- 
piece,  was  put  at  the  end  of  the  book  as  a painter’s 
device  or  signature  is  put  in  the  corner  of  a pic- 
ture, or  as  a stamp  or  seal  is  affixed  at  the  bottom 
of  a piece  of  silver  or  porcelain.  An  instinctive 
sense  of  propriety  forbade  the  workman  to  put 
himself  too  prominently  forward. 

In  the  profusely  rubricated  Psalter  of  1457  (ac- 
cepted as  the  first  book  with  a printed  date),  Fust 
and  Schoeffer  followed  the  custom  of  the  illumina- 
tors, and  added  a colophon  in  type,  in  which  they 
advertised  themselves  as  the  makers  of  books  by  a 
new  process,  and  they  made  their  advertisement 
conspicuous  by  a memorable  device.  In  similar 
style  the  printer  of  the  Catholicon  of  1460  affixed 


G Name  of  printer  sometimes  omitted 

a colophon  to  the  end  of  this  book,  in  which  he 
says  Mainz  was  the  place  and  the  year  1460  the 
date  of  printing,  but  he  did  not  give  his  name  as 
the  printer,  although  he  does  call  the  reader’s 

/4kifT>mi  prcfioio  cuius  nutu  htfantium  lingua  ft 
unt  otfrm.Qui  eg  nuofepa  guulie  rcueLf  quoo 
fcpicnhbue  cebr.bic  tibor  igrcgiuo.atbolicon. 
twice  rncarnaaonis  Ann » OQ  tree  lx  /Alma  m ur 
be  maguntiriA  nadotiic mditagermanicr-QuAm 
tti  demenda  tom  alto  mgatiif  luminc.tono  cf  $ 
tutro.ceren'a  rerraq  nariottibug  pnjfcm.illufVrarc 
eg  Oignafua  eft-  Aon  cAlami.iHU.aut  panne  fuffra 
mira  patnsnAj;  format  eg  eonrotoiaxpor 
cons  «t  moetito.imprcfTug  arc#  confectus  aft. 
biric  tibt  fanete* pater  nato  cfl  flamnte  iacm.lauc 
«*  bonoi  ofio  trino  tribuatui  it  uno  Gcdafw  lau 
tx  iibro  hoc  catholic?  plauoe  Qui  Uuoaro  piam 
fcm|?er  non  Usque  mariam  ($<SQ. 

Colophon  of  the  Catholieon  of  1460. 1 


l By  the  assistance  of  the  Most 
High,  at  whose  will  the  tongues 
of  children  become  eloquent, 
and  who  often  reveals  to  babes 
what  He  hides  from  the  learned, 
this  renowned  book,  the  Cathol- 
icon,  was  printed  and  perfected 
in  the  year  of  Iu  carnation  1460, 
in  the  beloved  city  of  Mainz 
(which  belongs  to  the  illustrious 
German  nation,  and  which  God 
has  consented  to  prefer  and  to 
raise  -with  such  an  exalted  light 
of  the  mind  and  of  free  grace 


above  the  other  nations  of  the 
earth),  not  by  means  of  pen,  or 
pencil,  or  stencil  plate,  but  by 
the  admirable  proportion,  har- 
mony, and  connection  of  the 
punches  and  matrices.  Where- 
fore to  thee,  Divine  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  triune  and 
only  Lord,  be  praise  and  honor 
ascribed,  and  let  those  who 
never  forget  to  praise  [the  Vir- 
gin] Mary  join  also  through  this 
book  in  the  anthem  of  the  univer- 
sal Church.  Thanks  be  to  God. 
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attention  to  the  new  art  by  which  the  book  had 
been  made.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  book 
was  the  later  work  of  John  Gutenberg,  but  direct 
evidence  to  this  effect  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  its  pages.  The  printer  chose  to  have  the  book 
impersonal.  Apparently,  he  decided  that  the  in- 
sertion of  his  name  would  be  of  small  importance 
to  a reader  who  wanted  the  book  for  the  thought 
of  the  writer  and  not  as  a specimen  of  the  skill  of 
the  bookmaker.  This  was  the  practice  of  other 
printers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  for  many  books 
printed  after  1460  are  now  catalogued  by  libra- 
rians as  s.l.s.n.,  or  without  place,  without  name. 

Yet  there  were  good  reasons  why  a printed  book 
should  not  be  impersonal.  Careful  printers  who 
tried  to  correct  a faulty  manuscript  copy  might  be 
confounded  with  careless  printers  who  gave  little 
heed  to  editing  or  proof-reading.  There  were  also 
piratical  printers  who  stole  the  editorial  work  of 
more  painstaking  rivals,  and  sold  faulty  reprints 
as  the  work  of  their  honest  rivals,  but  always  at 
lower  price.  After  some  unpleasant  experiences 
consequent  on  unwary  purchases  from  unknown 
printers,  the  critical  reader  began  to  discover  the 
relative  merit  of  books.  Before  he  bought  a new 
book  he  looked  for  the  imprint  of  a reputable 
printer  as  some  guaranty  of  its  accuracy.  A book 
without  attest  was  like  a bit  of  silverware  without 
the  official  stamp ; it  might  be  good,  it  might  be 
bad,  but  the  latter  conclusion  was  oftener  reached. 


8 Obscurity  of  printed  colophons 

When  the  fifteenth  century  closed,  the  printers  of 
good  standing  in  all  countries  put  their  names  at 
the  end  of  their  books. 

Explicit  fcliciter.Amio  difi.M.C  CCC  C.XI 
Die  uero^.Menfts  Septcmbn^Bxpcnfis  honefh 
wn&trtboloMci  trot' 

From  an  edition  of  Xenophon.1 
Bartholomew  Trot,  1511. 


fctofoumopuo  errotce  in  omncs  gentdium 
ftt$  bcrcticomm:  cbriftianam  fidem  fuie  argu 
taom'e  impugnarm'um:  Chiu  Zbome  acquma 
tiaotduuepredfcatouim.’Pctrue  <£anriaiuie  vc 
ftoueitbcologue  patauinuerriufdem  profcflia 
n(e  reUgiofue  cmendam't : caftigaufap . 3mp:e( 
fum  uerodedlt.vtr  preftantiflunue  Tltcolaua 
SmIongaUicttetflotentc.’Rc.piin . Uenetorum, 
Joanne  ZDotemgo  duce.2lrmo  falutis.DOcccc 
lOT7^W03un90*Uenetqe  fclicitcr. 

From  the  De  Veritate  Catholicae  Fidei.2 

Nicolas  Jenson,  Venice,  1480. 


1 Here  endetli  the  book.  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1511  and 
on  the  second  day  of  September. 
Printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
worthy  Bartholomew  Trot. 

2 A divine  work  exposing  all 
the  errors  of  the  heathen  and 
heretics,  who  assail  by  their 
arguments  the  Christian  faith, 
written  by  the  divine  Thomas 
Aquinas  of  the  Dominican  Or- 


der, emended  and  corrected  by 
Peter  Lanciani  the  Venetian,  a 
theologian  of  Padua  and  mem- 
ber of  the  same  Order.  In  the 
flourishing  time  of  the  Venetian 
Republic,  under  the  Doge  John 
Mocenigo,  this  book  was  given  to 
the  press  in  Venice  by  the  illus- 
trious Nicolas  Jenson  of  France, 
on  the  thirteenth  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  Redemption  1480. 


Obscurity  of  prin  ted  colophons 
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Following  the  custom  of  the  copyists,  the  types  for 
their  colophons  were  of  the  same  size  as  those  used 
for  the  text.  When  these  types  were  small,  as  they 
are  in  some  following  facsimiles,  the  colophon  was 
really  insignificant.  Yet  there  were  exceptions. 

The  colophon  of  the 
Psalter  of  1457  was 
properly  presented  in 
the  noble  types  of  its 
text,  and  no  reader  can 
complain  that  its  im- 
print is  obscure,  even 
if  it  was  put  at  the  end 
of  the  book  • but  this  book  and  all  books  in  very 
large  types  were  made  at  too  great  cost  and  were 
slow  of  sale.  Buyers  wanted  handier  books  of 
smaller  size  and  at  lower  prices,  and  for  their  needs 
small  types  had  to  be  made. 

ft  l£>oggtf  flojtfittnf  feerrtartf  apofTolm  fa 
ceriam  liber  explicit  feUata*  ^mplTuo  Em 
tomrtr  g me  CDatblam  goto  ole  terda  me 
fio  Bugurtt  Emo  otit*  flO  • cccd#jcru-  .* 

From  an  edition  of  Poggio.2  Matthew  Goes, 
Antwerp,  1487. 


3mpi£fTum  rfibocopufculum 
fcr/rfltia'fcu  ruina- 
te *bftilb:un  Mxccclftpi). 

Xauo  t*o. 

From  A Supplement.1 
Franz  Renner,  1483. 


1 This  little  book  was  printed  Florence,  apostolic  secretary, 
at  Venice  by  Franz  Renner  of  Printed  at  Antwerp  by  me, 
Heilbronn,  1483.  God  be  praised.  Matthew  Goes,  the  third  day 

2 Here  endeth  the  book  of  of  August,  in  the  year  of  our 
witty  sayings  of  Poggio  of  Lord  1487. 


£am  mfuper  correcti'onem  nouam  Tlicolaua  Jenfon  6attcu0  vi'r  imprimfe  catboli'cuercrga  omnea 
gratu9:bmcficu0:libcrali'0:war:conn:an0:pulcbnmdmc:magrtitudmc:ftdcltrateq3  tmprfmendi  :m  toto 
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A colophon  of  Jenson 

Another  reason  for  the  increasing 
use  of  smaller  type  may  be  found 
in  the  verbosity  of  some  books  in 
great  request.  Many  bulky  and 
expensive  volumes  would  have  been 
required  if  types  of  three  or  four 
lines  to  the  inch  had  been  selected 
for  the  Bible,  or  for  the  works  of 
Thomas  Aquinas  or  St.  Augustine. 

The  boldness  that  was  lacking  in 
the  colophon  was  sometimes  made 
up  by  self-assertion.  Some  printers 
made  use  of  it  to  extol  the  merit  of 
their  books,  and  to  brag  of  their  su- 
perior ability  as  editors  and  greater 
skill  as  printers. 

Jenson’s  works  show  that  he  stood 
in  the  front  rank  of  type-founders 
and  printers,  but  he  does  not  rest 
upon  that  undenied  ability  : he  will 
have  the  reader  know  that  he  was  a 
good  Catholic  and  an  estimable  man 
in  everjr  way.  This  obtrusion  of 


i Moreover,  this  new  edition  was  furnished 
us  to  print  in  Venice  by  Nicolas  Jenson  of 
France,  a true  Catholic,  kind  toward  all,  benef- 
icent, generous,  truthful,  and  steadfast.  In 
the  beauty,  dignity,  and  accuracy  of  his  print- 
ing let  me  (with  the  indulgence  of  all)  name 
him  the  first  in  the  whole  world ; first  likewise 
in  his  marvellous  speed.  He  exists  in  this  our 
time  as  a special  gift  of  Heaven  to  men.  June 
thirteenth,  in  the  year  of  Redemption  1480. 
Farewell. 


Another  colophon  of  Jenson  11 

personal  qualities  does  not  appear  in  his  earlier 
books.  In  his  Cornelius  Nepos  of  1471,  printed  in 
a new  roman  letter,  Jenson  broke  away  from  the 
fetters  of  custom  and  set  his  colophon  entirely  in 
capital  letters.  To  call  special  attention  to  it  he 
put  a blank  between  each  line  so  that  the  compo- 
sition should  have  a proper  relief  of  white  space 

{Tprobi  aemilii  de  virorvm  excellent 

TIVM  VITA  PER . M . NICOLAVM  IENSON 
VENETIIS  OPVS  FOELICITER IMPRESSVM 
EST  ANNO  A CHRISTI  INCARNATIONE . 
M.CCCC.LXXI . VIII.IDVS  MARTI  AS. 

From  an  edition  of  Cornelius  Nepos.1  Nicolas  Jenson, 
Venice,  1471.  Reduced  facsimile. 

and  be  made  more  readable.  This  preference  for 
capital  letters,  and  for  blanks  between  the  lines, 
seems  a prefiguration  of  one  modern  method  of 
title-page  display. 

There  were  many  printers  in  Italy  during  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  who  were  not 
content  with  the  mean  position  and  scant  wording 
of  the  traditional  colophon.  Some  of  them  tried 

1 The  Life  of  Illustrious  Men  the  eighth  of  March,  and  in  the 
by  Aemilius  Probus.  Printed  year  of  the  Incarnation  fourteen 
by  Nicolas  Jenson  at  Venice,  hundred  and  seventy-one. 


12  Eccentric  forms  of  colophons 

to  vary  the  usual  form  of  words,  and  to  make  the 
colophon  more  attractive  by  putting  it  in  metre. 
Franz  Renner  and  the  brothers  Speyer  of  Venice, 
Ulric  Hahn  of  Rome,  and  others  furnished  to  the 
reader  colophons  in  metre. 

Rubertus  celeber  finxit  non  parua  mmorum 
Gloria  me  fratrum  Paulo  regnante  fecudo. 
Quarto  fed  Sixto  uenies  Haibruna  alemanuS 
Francifcus  formis  ueneta  me  prefFit  in  urbe 
Millecjuadringentis  & feptuagintaduobus  . 

From  a book  by  Roberto  de  Litio.1 
Franz  Renner,  Venice,  1472. 


Printers  not  poetically  inclined  tried  to  make  their 
colophons  noticeable  by  eccentric  arrangements  of 
types.  A squat  Venetian  wine-cup  appears  in  an 
edition  of  Petrarch  by  Bartholomew  Valdezocchio, 
made  at  Padua  in  1472. 

A German  drinking-glass  is  shown  by  John 
Sehoeffer  in  his  edition  of  Trithemius,  dated  1515. 
This  colophon  is  a curious  bit  of  typographical 
legerdemain,  but  it  is  an  untruthful  bit  of  history, 
for  it  suppresses  the  name  and  services  of  Guten- 
berg. 


l Famous  Robert,  the  glory  of  came  from  Heilbronn  in  the 
the  Franciscan  brothers,  com-  time  of  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  and 
posed  me  in  the  reign  of  Paul  printed  me  on  types  in  the  city 
the  Second.  Franz  the  German  of  Venice  in  1472. 


Colophon  of  Valdezocchio 
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Francifcf  petarcadaurcati  poetx 
necnon  fecretarii  apoftolici 
bcncmen  ti . Kerum 
uulgiriu  fragmi' 
ca  ex  original! 
lxbro  extracts 
In  urbepa 
tauina  li 
ber  abfo 
lutus  eft 
fcclici 
ter. 

BAR.de  Valde.patauus.F.F, 
Martinus  de  feptem  arboribus  Prutenus. 

M.CCCC.  LXXIL 
# DIEVI.NO 
VEN 
B1RS. 

From  an  edition  of  Petrarch.1  Valdezocchio,  Padua,  1472. 

1 Fragments  of  common  things  was  completed  in  the  city  of 
excerpted  from  the  original  Padua.  Bartolomeo  de  Valde- 
book  of  Francesco  Petrarca,  zocchio  of  Padua  and  Martinus 
poet  laureate  and  excellent  de  Septem  Arboribus  of  Prussia 
apostolic  secretary.  The  hook  printed  it.  November  6,  1472. 


C IMPRESSVM  ET  COMPLETVM  EST  PRESENS 

chronicarum  opus'anno  dni.  M D XV.in  uigilia  Marga 
retx uirginis.  In nobili  famofaqj  urbe Moguntina,hu? 
ius  artis  imprefforif  in  uentrice prima.  Per  IOANN  EM 
Schoffer  ,nepote  quodahonetti  uiri  IOANNIS  fufth 
duisMoguntin/nemorateartisprimarij  autftoris 
Qui  tande  imprimendi  arte  proprio  ingenio  ex? 
cogitarefpecularictt  ccxpifanodnic^  natiuitatis 
M CCCC  .LdnaidioeXIlLRegnanteillu 
ftrtflimoRo.imperafore  FREDERICO 
in.Pr^fidente  lan<ftac  Moguntinar  fedi 
Reuerediflimo  in  chfo  pre  domino 
THEODERICO  pincernade  Er? 
pachpricipe  eleftore  Anno  auC 
M.CXCC.LII.  perfecit  dedu? 
xitq*  ea(diuina  fauente  gra 
fia)  in  opus  inprimedi 
(Opera  tnacmultis 
neceffanjs  adin  ? 
uentionibus 
PETRI 
Schoffer  de 
Gernshei  mini? 
ftri  fuiqj  filij  adopti? 
ui)Cui  eti am  filiam  fuam 
CHRISTINAM  fufthin  p 
digna  laboru  multarScp  adinu2? 
fionQ  remuneracioe  nuptui  dedir.Re? 
ftnerut  aat  hi)  duo  i5  pr^nominati  IO  ANNES 
fufth  &PETRVS  Schoffer  h Scarf  cm  i fecrefo(  omi? 
busmimftris  ac  familiaribus  eoi^ne  ilia  quotjmodo  mam 
leftaret,iureiurado  aftri<fh's)Quo  tande  de  ano  dni  MCCCC 
EXapcofdem  familiarcsi  diuerfas  terras  puincias  diuulgata 
haud  parum  fumpfit  icrementum.% 

CVM  GRATIA  ET  PRIVILEGIO  CAESAREE  MAIE? 
ftatis  iiiffu  ficipenfis  honeff i IO  ANNIS  Hafelperg  ex  Aia  maiorc 
Conftanticn  dio  cells**.' 


Compendium  of  Trithemius.  John  Schoeffer,  Mainz,  1515. 
Reduced  facsimile.  (See  next  page  for  translation.) 


Schoeffe  fs  notice  of  the  invention  15 


The  colophon  was  often  composed  in  the  form  of 
a funnel  or  inverted  cone,  and  this  form  was  used 
afterward  as  an  approved  style  of  composition  for 
the  ending  of  chapters.  The  reader  was  warned 
by  the  tapering  of  the  composition  that  the  text 
was  hastening  to  its  end. 

Another  variation  in  the  form  of  the  colophon 
may  be  seen  in  the  full  diamond  given  to  it  in  a 
treatise  printed  in  1524  by  John  G-uyart  at  Bor- 
deaux. 

The  funnel,  diamond,  wine-cup,  and  drinking- 
glass  are  incomplete  exhibits  of  early  freaks  with 


The  present  chronicle  was 
printed  and  completed  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1515,  on  the 
eve  of  Margaret  the  Virgin,  in 
the  noble  and  famous  city  of 
Mainz,  the  first  inventress  of 
this  art  of  printing,  by  John 
Schoeffer,  grandson  of  the  late 
worthy  John  Fust,  citizen  of 
Mainz,  the  chief  originator  of 
the  said  art.  It  was  in  the  year 
of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  1450, 
in  the  thirteenth  Indiction,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  illustrious 
Roman  Emperor  Frederick  III, 
the  most  Reverend  Father  in 
Christ,  Theoderic,  Cup-bearer 
of  Erbach  and  Prince  Elector, 
being  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  that 
Fust  at  length  began  by  his  own 
unaided  genius  to  devise  and  ex- 
periment upon  a method  of  print- 
ing. This,  with  the  help  of  di- 
vine grace,  he  perfected  and 
applied  to  practical  purposes  in 


the  year  1452.  This  result,  how- 
ever, was  not  attained  without 
the  aid  and  the  many  indis- 
pensable improvements  of  Peter 
Schoeffer  of  Gernsheim,  his 
workman  and  adopted  son,  to 
whom,  in  fitting  recognition  of 
these  labors  and  many  discov- 
eries, he  also  gave  in  marriage 
his  daughter  Christine.  Now 
the  two  just  mentioned,  John 
Fust  and  Peter  Schoeffer,  kept 
this  art  a secret,  binding  all  their 
workmen  and  servants  by  an 
oath  not  to  make  the  process 
known  in  any  way.  From  the 
year  1462,  however,  it  was  car- 
ried by  these  same  workmen  into 
different  countries  of  the  world, 
and  made  no  slight  advance. 
With  the  grace  and  privilege  of 
the  Imperial  Majesty,  and  at 
the  bidding  and  expense  of  the 
worthy  John  Haselberg  of  Rhei- 
nau  in  the  diocese  of  Constance. 


16  Fondness  for  fantastic  forms 

types  5 the  forms  of  crosses  and  wedges,  pyramids 
and  globes,  were  other  shapes  then  supposed  to 
make  print  more  readable. 

These  fantastic  arrangements  of  types,  regarded 
as  work  of  merit,  served  as  precursors  of  the  en- 

Q£  tjfott#  it  (bttujt  ©t, 
«u  cf  A fttifttucftotj  6>U0 
a (fit  cefttu  omwfc  (bat 
« etc  «o6fee 

^ommcs  tt  fmmte  , jm  ? 
jwtmc  a Q8zugte  jut  Co, 
Em  manfioi)  .Qtroto  .<$. 

€€€€  £m\b 

From  an  edition  of  Boccaccio.1  Colard  Mansion, 
Bruges,  1476. 


graved  device  about  to  come  in  fashion,  but  it  was 
difficult  then  as  it  is  now  to  cramp  types  in  the 
strait- jackets  of  a geometrical  form.  To  do  it  with 

1 To  the  glory  and  praise  of  Fall  of  Noble  Men  and  Women 
God  and  the  instruction  of  all,  is  printed  at  Bruges  by  Colard 
this  work  of  Boccaccio  on  the  Mansion  in  the  year  1476. 


17 


Colophon  of  Guyart 

success  the  compositor  had  to  abbreviate  words, 
omit  or  widen  spaces,  and  suppress  capital  letters 
with  a freedom  that  would  be  adjudged  unpardon- 

cltn 

p:eOUme(? 

1)  otbjteue  corns 
tJetiDtamffiurDejr* 
le.<£tftrutumDmm» 
mma€>ctotme.  Stmo 

quarto3Dtaub{ 
Deiomnipot? 
tisettuue* 
mint  to  ti 
UtatS 
* 

From  a Compendium  of  Medicine.1  John  Guyart, 
Bordeaux,  1524. 

able  in  any  modern  book.  Yet  all  these  artificial 
forms  seem  to  have  been  approved,  for  one  rhet- 
orician at  least  showed  envy.  Puttenham,  in  his 
Arte  of  English  Poesie , advised  versifiers  to  select 
words  and  construct  metre  so  that  verses  could  be 

1 This  short  compend  was  year  of  our  Lord  1524,  to  the 
printed  at  Bordeaux  and  fin  glory  of  God  and  the  advantage 
ished  the  19th  of  October,  in  the  of  youth. 


TheFuzieor  ThcTri- 

The  Lozange  fpindlc, called  angle  ,or  ThcSquareor  The  Pillafter. 

called  Rombus  Romboides  Tricquet  quadrangle  orCillinder* 


The  Spire  or 

taper,  called  The  Rondel  Thceggeor  The  Tricquet  The  Tricquet 
piramis  or  Sphere  figure  ou all  reuerft  difplaycd 


The  Taper  The  Rodel  The  Lozange  Theegge  TheLozange 

rcuerfed  difplaycd  reuerfed  difplaycd  rabbated 


JUue 

Sore  batailu 
Manfully  fought 
tn  blouddy 

Wuh  bright  blade  in  hand 
HathT emir  won &forfl  toyeld 
Many  a iaftaine flrong  and  fioteu 
jlni  many  a kjtsg  his  (yevneto  vaote, 
Cemumng  large  countreyt  and  land, 
fa  ne  uer  wanna  l vi  £te  ne, 

t freak?  •*  *°  ”9  g™**  & T,e* 
So  deare  and  toy  full  vn  a ne% 
jit  when  l did  firfl  can  quern  the* 
0 lfermt  fine  • of  all  myne  foes 
The  mofi  eruetl,  of  allmym  woes 
The  fmmefl  , the  fweetefi 
My  preyde  Con  ft uft 
My  ft  theft  fray 
0 A day 

lend  me  tby  flibo 
IVhofe  only  light 
Heeptsma 
JilifS, 


Terms  the  flout 

Rider  who  with  shone 
Trenching  blade  of  bright Jieele 
Hath  made  bis  fierceftfoet  lofteU 
i/illfiubas  wrought  him  shame  or  bartnd 
The  ftrength  of  ba  bratu  right  armt% 
f leaning  bard  downs  -unto  the  ryes 
The  raw  i\ullcs  of  bn  enemies , 

Much  honor  hath  he  marine 
'By  dough  le  dee  let  done 
In  Cord  from 

*4nd  all  the 
W'orlde 
Round, 


From  The  Arte  of  English  Poesie,  by  George  Puttenham, 
London,  1589.  Reduced  facsimile. 


Geometrical  forms  once  in  favor  19 

squeezed  in  the  forms  shown  on  the  previous 
page,  and  he  proves  the  possibility  of  the  method 
by  a few  amusing  exhibits.1  His  was  one  of  many 
attempts  to  improve  the  unimprovable— not  a whit 
more  praiseworthy  than  the  old  fashion  of  pruning 
little  trees  in  an  absurd  imitation  of  the  shapes  of 
boxes,  birds,  or  beasts.  We  have  outgrown  these 
fancies  about  constructing  poetry  in  geometrical 
forms,  and  for  training  vegetation  in  unnatural 
shapes.  It  is  now  the  general  belief  that  trees  are 
not  bettered  by  distorting  their  natural  outgrowth, 
but  the  notion  still  lingers  in  the  minds  of  a few 
amateurs  of  our  time  that  typography  can  be  im- 
proved by  distorting  types,  by  dislocating  sylla- 
bles, by  abbreviating  words  or  spacing  single  types 
in  short  lines,  after  the  method  of  Procrustes,  when 
the  words  do  not  fit  a prescribed  measure. 

l Puttenham  says  that  a con-  they  wil  feeme  nothing  pleafant 
struction  of  verse  in  geometrical  to  an  Englifh  eare,  but  time  and 
forms  “ is  fomewhat  hard  to  per-  vfage  wil  make  them  acceptable 
forme,  becaufe  of  the  reftraint  inough,  as  it  doth  in  all  other  new 
of  the  figure  from  which  ye  may  guifes,  be  it  for  wearing  ap- 
not  digreffe.  At  the  beginning  parell  or  otherwife.” 


Veneriis  per  Bernardinum  Venetum  de  Vitalibus 
Anno  Domini  ♦M*  D*  XVII*  Die  Vltimo 
MenfisNouembris  Regnante  Sere/ 
niffimo  Principe  Dno«D*Leo/ 
nardo  Lauretano  Dux 
Venetiarum 
Inclytifli 
me* 


The  last  page  of  an  early  edition  of  Caesar’s  Commentaries. 


II 


TITLES  WITH  DEVICE 


OOKS  were  printed  from  type 
with  nearly  all  the  usages  of 
the  copyists  for  many  years 
before  the  colophon  was  dis- 
carded. It  should  have  been 
foreseen  that  the  colophon 
often  would  be  set  in  very 
small  type,  or  be  put  in  an 
obscure  place,  and  give  seri- 
ous annoyance  to  readers  who  would  have  to  search 
for  the  exact  name  of  the  book  and  its  printer,  and 
the  date  and  place  of  printing,  in  a petty  paragraph 
at  the  end  of  the  text,  where  it  was  sometimes  ob- 
scured by  the  index  that  followed.  Peter  Schoeffer 
had  a forewarning  of  this  defect,  and  he  provided 
for  it  by  adding  to  his  colophon  the  black  device 
of  Fust  and  Schoeffer.  Other  printers  followed 
the  example,  and  had  bold  devices  engraved  that 

21 


22  Advantages  and  defects  of  the  device 

were  intended  to  serve  as  seals  to  a signature.  It 
was  hoped  that  the  distinctiveness  of  a peculiar 
device  would  be  remembered  by  the  book-buyer 
who  had  forgotten  the  name  of  his  preferred 
printer. 

In  the  beginning  the  device  was  put  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  above  or  below  the  colophon.  It  was 

at  first  a small  and  sim- 
ple design  in  white  on 
a black  ground  j but  the 
eagerness  to  have  a de- 
vice that  should  be  strik- 
ing led  to  its  enlargement 
and  afterward  to  an  en- 
tire change  of  position. 
When  the  greater  part  of 
the  last  page  was  preoc- 
cupied by  the  last  paragraph  of  the  text,  the  device 
required  a separate  page.  This  led  to  making  full- 
page  devices  and  afterward  to  the  putting  of  the 
device  on  the  first  page. 

There  were  objections  to  the  device  of  solid  black 
background : it  was  difficult  to  print  with  a full 
color  of  black ; if  the  book  were  bound  before  the 
ink  had  dried,  the  moist  ink  would  transfer  color 
to  the  page  that  faced  it ; it  was  needlessly  conspic- 
uous j it  was  in  a style  not  liked  by  critical  Italian 
publishers,  who  preferred  engraving  in  outline. 

The  size  of  the  device  gradually  increased  until 
it  had  to  be  put  on  a full  page.  Then  followed  the 


Device  of  Fust  and 
Schoeffer. 


CIMIUIKIOY  MerJUOY  AIAACKAAOY 
YnOHNHMA.eiC  TAC  A6KA  KATH* 
fOFIAC  TOY  APICTOT6AOYC  - 


Title-page  of  an  early  edition  of  Aristotle. 
Printed  by  Kalliergi,  Venice,  1499. 


24  Bad  position  of  colophon  and  device 

query,  Why  should  the  very  important  page  that 
contained  colophon  and  device  be  put  at  the  end 
of  the  book,1  where  it  cannot  be  readily  inspected  f 


Explicit  fcrfptu$  fuper  ratio  fentomV 
rttm  editum  a I'rarrentenrte: 


sc  ornmurr^ 

cpxUaittffiSm^  Doctor 

rfmma^Srum  l/boma3  pcnketb  an' 
'glicu  oiJimeTratr^^  fancti 

p*' 

tamno  ozdmane  legcntcmmapma  cu 
diUgamacmmdamm*  " 


loie^Tum  tenrt^a  adflcpefaa  r man 
datuj  Joanrrig  peioloiua  TUcolaf  ten 

\oaom^comm.  ffflrmo  oomini 



(flauaoco. 

From  the  Super  Tertio  Sententiarum  of  John  Duns  Scotus.2 


The  importance  of  the  title  in  the  front  of  the  book 
was  generally  admitted,  but  the  change  from  last 


l One  peculiarity  of  the  old 

colophon  is  not  yet  out  of  fashion 
in  England : it  is  the  printer  of 
a book  who  puts  his  name  at  the 
end  of  the  work ; it  is  the  pub- 
lisher who  goes  to  the  front.  In 
America,  the  name  of  the  printer 
is  usually  on  the  hack  of  the  title- 
page,  which  also  contains  the 
notice  of  copyright. 


2 “Printed  at  Venice  by  the  or- 
der and  at  the  expense  of  John  of 
Cologne,  Nicolas  Jenson  & Com- 
pany. In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
fourteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one.  To  God  the  praise.”  In  his 
Venetian  Printing  Press  (p.  15) 
Brown  says  that  Jenson  was  then 
a member  of  two  distinct  pub- 
lishing-houses. 


Imperfections  of  the  device  25 

to  first  page,  with  an  improved  arrangement  of  the 
title-page  matter,  was  made  slowly  and  without 
system. 

The  printers  of  France  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  forward  in  changing  the  position  of  the  device 
from  the  last  to  the  first  leaf  of  the  book.  Their 
devices  were  usually  cut 
on  wood,  but  sometimes 
on  soft  metal.  They 
contained  the  name  of 
the  printer  in  bold  let- 
tering, and  sometimes 
a pious  motto  was  add- 
ed, but  the  new  form  of 
title-page  did  not  al- 
ways name  the  book  in 
which  it  appeared.  The 
device  was  intended  not 
for  one  but  for  all  books 
of  that  printer,  and  for 
this  reason  it  cannot  be 
rated  as  a true  title,  al- 
though it  incompletely 
answered  this  purpose. 

To  adapt  it  to  a changed 
size  of  leaf,  some  print- 
ers had  it  reengraved, 
cutting  it  larger  or  smaller;  but  it  was  a com- 
moner practice  to  add  strips  and  pieces  of  decora- 
tive bordering  to  a small  device  to  make  it  of  the 


Device  of  Jenson. 
(See  opposite  page.) 


26  Devices  of  patchwork 

same  size  as  a page  of  the  text.  There  are  seventeen 
different  bits  of  design  around  the  accompanying 


Device  of  Felix  Balligault,  Paris,  1497.  From  his  edition 
of  Ludolphi  Vita  Christi.  Reduced  facsimile. 


device  of  Balligault,  each  bit  obviously  made  for 
a different  purpose,  but  they  were  put  together  as 
patchwork  to  fill  out  the  page.  Their  impropriety 


Device  of  Simon  Yostre,  Paris,  1508.  Reduced  facsimile. 


28  St.  Bernard's  protest  against  decoration 

as  decorations  in  a frontispiece  to  a Life  of  Christ 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  offence  to  buyers 
of  the  book.1 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  early  titles  is  that 
used  by  Jodocus  Radius  Ascensianus  in  his  first 
edition  of  Ausonius,  published  at  Paris  in  1513,  in 
which  he  gives  us  a representation  of  a part  of  the 


1 In  his  Les  Heures  Gothiques 
(Rouen,  1882)  Soleil  criticizes  the 
ornamentation  of  the  Books  of 
Hours  in  this  fashion  : 

“ The  illustrations  here  shown 
[page  49  of  this  book]  put  before 
us,  interspersed  with  a few  rural 
sketches,  the  strange  concep- 
tions of  the  designers  of  this 
period,  who  had  before  their 
eyes  as  strong  motives  of  inspi- 
ration the  grotesque  sculptures 
of  our  old  cathedrals.  Against 
these  creations,  which  were  often 
more  than  free  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  celebrated  founder 
of  Clairvaux  [St.  Bernard]  elo- 
quently protested.  1 What  good 
purpose,’  he  asks,  ‘ do  these  ri- 
diculous monstrosities,  these 
prodigies  of  beautiful  deformi- 
ties or  deformed  beauties,  serve 
in  the  cloisters,  before  the  eyes 
of  the  friars  during  their  pious 
readings  ? Why  these  indecent 
monkeys,  these  furious  lions, 
these  monstrous  centaurs,  half- 
human mongrels,  these  spotted 
tigers,  these  soldiers  who  fight, 
these  hunters  who  blow  the 
horn  ? Here  one  head  is  fitted 
on  several  bodies;  there  one 


body  has  many  heads.  In  one 
figure  a beast  has  the  tail  of  a 
serpent;  in  another  the  head 
of  a beast  is  fitted  to  the  body 
of  a fish.  Sometimes  it  showTs 
a monster  with  the  breast  of  a 
horse  and  the  hind  quarters  of 
a goat,  and  then  again  the  body 
of  a horned  animal  terminates 
with  the  croup  of  a horse.  Every- 
where appeared  a variety  of 
strange  forms  of  such  luxuriant 
and  fantastic  design  that  the 
friars  must  have  been  more  oc- 
cupied in  deciphering  the  sculp- 
tures than  in  studying  the  books. 
More  time  was  spent  in  the  con- 
templation of  these  figures  than 
in  meditation  on  the  divine  law  ! 
Great  God ! If  you  are  not 
ashamed  at  these  improprieties, 
at  least  you  should  regret  the 
enormity  of  their  cost.’  What 
would  St.  Bernard  have  said  in 
the  sixteenth  century  if  he  had 
stood  before  the  bloated  satyrs 
and  dishevelled  bacchantes,  pre- 
sented in  the  most  daring  pos- 
tures, not  only  in  the  alcoves  of 
churches,  but  in  the  Books  of 
Hours  intended  for  the  faith- 
ful ! ” 


Device  of  Thielman  Kerver,  Paris,  1525.  Reduced  facsimile. 


30  Decoration  by  pictures  and  initials 

interior  of  the  early  printing-office.  A pressman 
and  a woman  compositor  are  near  a printing-press, 
which  has  on  its  wood  cross-beam  the  Latin  words 
uPrelu  Ascesianu,”  or  the  printing-press  of  Ascen- 
sianus.  At  the  foot  of  the  page  is  the  imprint, 
with  the  advertisement,  Sold  in  the  printing-house 
of  Ascensianus.  Here  we  notice  the  first  steps  to- 
ward the  fashioning  of  the  modern  title-page ; the 
compositor  knew  the  value  of  paragraphs  and  of 
white  space  after  their  endings,  which  helped  to 
make  clear  the  distinction  between  different  chap- 
ters of  subject-matter. 

The  printers  of  books  of  devotion  and  romance, 
or  of  primary  education,  were  quick  to  notice  the 
value  of  an  attractive  print  on  the  first  page.  A 
great  initial  letter  or  a startling  picture  was  an 
enticement  to  the  apathetic  buyer  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. The  pictures  selected  for  early  titles  were 
usually  in  outline,  so  made  in  the  belief  that  the 
buyer  would  fill  up  the  white  spaces  with  washes 
of  bright  color  after  the  methods  of  school-boys. 

Nor  could  printers  who  made  for  scholars  serious 
books  in  black-letter  resist  the  call  for  a decorative 
treatment  of  the  first  page.  The  sombre  gothic 
character  then  in  vogue  required  some  additional 
grace  of  engraving.  When  pictures  could  not  be 
procured,  borders  and  initials  were  an  acceptable 
alternative. 

Gunther  Zainer  of  Augsburg  (about  1471)  pro- 
vided for  important  paragraphs  in  the  text  of  his 


©♦  Uufonii  Pcomj33ur 

degalcnfisPocfa: : Augultorura  PraxqstonV.  virig*  Confu^ 
farisopcradiligcntiusicemcaftigata^in  racliorem  ordmc 
per  quinqj  Tomos  reftiruta. 

In  quorum  primo  funr  Epigraniimfa« 
fnfecundo  Edyllfa* 

In  tertioEpiftoIar, 

In  quarto  Gratiaru  aftibnes.  Ludus  Sapfcnrum«Cata!ogiw 
vrbiura  nobiIiuro»LaboresHercuIis.Qiarum.xii.defcriptio 
nes. 

In  qumto  Iliados  & Odyfoa:  Homcri  mfingulos  libros  Pe* 
riochar. 


Vxnundantur  in  Offidna  Afcenfiana. 


Device  of  John  Daye,  London,  1560. 
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Initial  letters  for  first  pages 

books  large  and  ornamental  initial  letters,  which 
were  scattered  through  the  text  to  enliven  the  gloom 
of  its  black  print.  Like  the  image  prints  of  the 
period,  the  initials  were  often  in  outline,  in  the 


optimts catactenbus  cecetet  3mpje?amcuta penrigtlt marimam Iucubja* 
tionemcnDis  (pplunbus  emenDanuTv&umpttbus  serpenfts  3obanms  ga 
djetmctcato^ts  Irtwarubenemmmuita  p*ecataniecdcfiani  comrtKtfanftg. 
3nno  Dfuoeamofejcto  Cup^mdldhauina  qumg^telanihspu  bero  quotm 
#<tyu«acompkmmat<p  pedcaum. 


Initial  and  device  of  Olivier,  Rouen,  1490. 
Reduced  facsimile. 


hope  that  buyers  would  fill  the  blank  spaces  with 
red  ink.  Zainer’s  method  was  eagerly  adopted  by 
the  printers  of  all  countries.  For  the  first  pages 
of  books  of  devotion  large  initials  seem  to  hav6 
been  regarded  as  specially  appropriate.  The  dec- 
orative M from  the  York  Missal,  printed  for  English 
readers  at  Rouen,  in  1490,  is  a pertinent  example. 

3 
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Other  devices  of  early  printers 


Device  of  Andrew  Myllar,  Edinburgh. 


Aldus  Manutius  had  for  his  books  the  device 
of  a dolphin  twisting  about  an  anchor  5 Anthony 
Gryphius,  punning  on  his  name,  chose  a frisky 
griffin.  Nearly  every  printer  had  a device,  but 


Cfjttc  begpnnettj  ttj  booh  of  th  (ubtpl  buftoipca 
anD  fables  of  €(ope  VDfndoE  Mira  ttanflateD  out 
of  Jtenttbf  «n  to  fenglpQt?  bp  vtopUiam  Capton 
at  \tocftmpnfttc  3n  tbe  ptR  of  oute  l02tu\Ct). 
,££££. ipppitj  . 


B3*tf  fegptittetft  t^c  Bgf  of  <Bfb|»  tbitf)  afo  ftt©  fetfane 
ftolb  ft?  rba®  fu6egff/tbpfQ/anO  (tone  nj  6wo?/ttof  feae 
fto  £tope  tf)e  gcaunt  «i  a Solbue  namety  Ttmoneo  / 
Ibfticft?  Iba©  a nonge  oK)et  Opffo2mcb?  anty  eupffe  f$apeij/  $<& 
fefab?  a gtcfrft?ce/  Earge^pfage/fonge  3olbc©/fl5arp  e^et^/a 
fftoit  neefte  ) oo:6e  fticfip^ygwCc  &pp/  gate  feg ge0/anty  ^arge 
fwt/2lnD?  pet  tftat  tbfticft?  Iba©  iberfe  ft?  tbac  Somfe/anb?  cotitt 
not  forte  l&ut  not  tbifftffonbyng  aC  tftie  ft?  ftab  a gaft  tbptte  <t 
Xbae  gwfrCp  3ngenpou©/fu6fptt  n;  cnupffaaon©  / 2tn&?  3<>  * 

putt)\  ..>  tbo?0C® 


ftif<tepcamfrpne$/?)otb  ft?  epeufeb  ftptt)  of  tfof  Ibo© 
Dwpofcty  to.  to  ffcEO  ftowe  eteg  t§e  fegge©  of  f)i©  to  to 

Title-page  of  the  Fables  of  Aesop.  William  Caxton, 
Westminster,  1483.  Reduced  facsimile. 


36  General  adoption  of  the  device 


few  have  artistic  merit.  In  England  the  device 
most  liked  was  that  which  conveyed  to  the  reader 
a pun  on  the  printer’s  name  or  a suggestion  or 
pictorial  description  of  his  sign,  or  of  the  house  or 

the  street  in  which 
he  worked.  On  the 
Continent  geomet- 
rical designs  or  an- 
gular additions  to 
the  cross  were  cus- 
tomary. Heraldic 
emblems  were  pre- 
ferred in  Germany. 
In  his  book  Marques 
Tijpographiques,  Sil- 
vestre  truly  repro- 
duced more  than 
thirteen  hundred  devices,  yet  he  confined  his  illus- 
trations to  books  in  the  French  language  made  by 
French  printers  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

In  his  book  on  title-pages,  Pollard  presents  other 
illustrations  of  French  initials.  All  are  quaint  and 
pleasing,  but  a frequent  repetition  of  the  same  ini- 
tial L (for  the  definite  article  Le)  in  many  books 
must  have  been  monotonous,  for  it  was  not  possible 
to  devise  new  forms  of  the  letter  L which  would 
be  as  attractive  as  a picture  or  a floriated  border. 
Much  as  it  may  be  admired  now,  the  large  deco- 
rative initial  for  the  title-page  proved  a fleeting 


Device  of  Anthony  Gryphins, 
Lyons,  1578. 


Insufficiency  of  the  device 
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Device  of  William  Caxton.  Reduced  facsimile. 

fashion : it  was  falling  into  disuse  at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  repetition  in  different  books  of  the  same 
device  was  another  offence  to  the  reader  that  be- 
came too  monotonous  to  be  endured.  It  did  not 
always  identify  the  printer,  nor  did  it  specify  the 
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Contraction  of  the  device 


33tta  omnia  pDttofo* 

pl?ojum  * poetarum  cum  auctoutatibus 't  fentettf 9 
auras  comndcm  annexe* 


C<Cum  bom'a  ambala.  ZPO20  pad?  pcflima; 

Sfcvtae  wcywtfawfjpfi  esess* 

By  an  unknown  printer  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

book.  To  silence  growing  objections,  printers  of 
trivial  works  began  to  make  smaller  devices,  and  to 
give  more  prominence  to  the  name  of  the  book  and 


§betromj  ft  rbttrfquatetms 

extare  comperitur. Satyr#  fragmentum,cuius  vel  hoc 
vnum  diftichon,  quodneirum  dc*fti'orum  non  eft  m 
ore,^ftimationem  indicate  preciutru 

Quifqius  habet  nummos,fecura  nauiget  aura* 
Forttmamqj  fuo  tempcretarbitrio* 


CV^nundatur  m vialacobgaabRegmaldo  CHak 
derio/ubfigno  fylueftris  homim's* 


Petronius  Arbiter,  Chaudiere,  Paris,  1520. 
Reduced  facsimile. 


M AXIMI  TYRII  PHI 

lofophi  Platonici  Scrmonesfiue 
Difputationes  xti. 

EX  COSMI  P A C C I I ARCHI- 

epijcvpi  llorentini  iMvrprefytioM, 

Ab  Henrico  Stephano  quamplurimis  inlocis 
emendaca. 


EX  OFFICINA  HENIIICI 
Stcphani  Parifienfis  typography 
AN.  M.  D.  LV II. 


Title-page  and  device  of  Henry  Stephens. 


Decadence  of  the  device 
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its  author.  The  printers  of  standard  books  have 
always  resisted  the  tendency  to  make  a needless 
display  of  their  names  or  signs : the  devices  on  the 
title-pages  of  Aldus,  Stephens,  Froben,  Plantin, 
and  the  Elzevirs  were  sometimes  large,  but  they 
did  not  belittle  the  name  of  the  book. 

With  the  decline  of  printing  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  may  also  be  noticed  the 
decline  of  the  device.  Books  of  merit  were  often 
published  without  a device,  yet  the  need  of  a deco- 
rative spot  on  a bleak  title-page  seems  to  have  been 
felt  by  the  printers  of  every  nation.  Some  inserted 
on  the  title-page  old  woodcuts  previously  used  for 
books  of  devotion,  and  they  were  often  inappropri- 
ate ■ others  made  use  of  hackneyed  emblems,  or  of 
the  unmeaning  decoration  of  a basket  or  pot  of 
flowers.  Many  years  passed  before  the  title  of  the 
book  and  the  name  of  the  author  received  rightful 
prominence,  and  the  publisher  became  content  with 
his  name  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  in  type  of  proper 
subordination. 

The  revival  in  England  of  the  device  on  the  title- 
page  is  largely  due  to  Pickering  of  London,  who 
put  it  in  many  of  his  books  after  the  year  1840. 
Following  the  ancient  English  custom,  his  first  de- 
vice was  a pun  on  his  own  name,  a pike  around  a 
ring.  He  tired  of  it  soon.  Next  came  a monogram 
of  more  pleasing  form.  His  permanent  device  was 
an  adaptation  of  the  trade-mark  of  Aldus,  with  the 
motto : An  English  disciple  of  Aldus.  Whittingham 


42  Revival  in  nineteenth  century 

had  many  devices : beginning  with  a monogram,  he 
ended  with  a heraldic  lion  rampant.  The  Chiswick 
Press,  now  under  control  of  George  Bell,  makes  a 


Pickering.  A later  device  of  Pickering. 


bell  the  feature.  Devices  of  other  printers  of  note 
will  be  found  in  following  facsimiles  of  titles.  The 
monogram  is  a favorite  with  modern  French  pub- 
lishers : many  of  their  devices  are  ingenious  and  all 
are  graceful. 


Ill 

TITLES  WITH 
ENGRAVED  BORDERS 


RHARDUS  RATDOLT,  from 
Augsburg,  Germany,  obtains 
distinction  as  the  maker  of 
the  earliest  book  with  printed 
decoration  on  the  title-page. 
This  book,  the  Calendar  of 
Johannes  Regiomontanus , was 
published  at  Venice  in  1476, 
in  which  city  Ratdolt  prac- 
tised his  craft  for  ten  years  after.  The  words  in 
this  graceful  border  are  not  in  the  usual  form  of 
a title,  for  they  introduce  and  commend  only,  but 
they  pass  for  a title  because  they  specify  the  place, 
date,  and  names  of  the  makers  of  the  book. 

Ratdolt  is  also  honored  for  the  elegance  of  his 
initial  letters  in  other  books,  and  for  the  brighter- 
colored  inks  he  made  for  their  greater  decoration. 
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44  Earliest  book  with  engraved  first  page 


The  illustrations  of  books  printed  by  him  in  Venice 
were  finer  and  more  beautiful  than  those  of  his 
earlier  work  in  Germany,  but  they  were  in  the  old 


A 

J % V reus  oic  liter  eft : n<5n  eft  precioftor  ulla 
A.  Genta  kalendano  : quod docec  iftud opus. 
Aureus  bicnumerus ; June : lolifcj  labores 
Monftranrur  facile  : cunctaqj  lignapoli : 

Quotcp  fub  ]>oc  libro  cewj  per  longa  tegantur  ’ 

' Terrlpora  : quifqjdies  : mends  : fit  annus  eric. 

Sci'cur  in  inftanu  qufcunq;  (It  bora  diet’. 

Hunc  emat  aftrologus  qui  uelit  efledco. 

Hoc  loan nes opus  regio  de  monte  pvobacuin 
Compoluic : tota  notus  in  italia . 

Quod  uencta  impvcflum  fuit  in  tellure  pcpllos 
Inferius^quotum  nomtrva  pida  loco. 


I 6(7  6. 


Bernjudus  pickor  dc  Augufta 
Petrus  Loftcm  de  Langencen 
Erbautus  raodoltde  Augufta 

Title-page  of  the  Calendar  of  Regiomontanus.  Printed  by 
Ratdolt  at  Venice,  1476.  Reduced  facsimile. 


style  of  pure  outline,  which  required  not  a little 
labor,  for  the  engraver  had  to  cut  away  the  larger 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  block  to  make  lines  in 
high  relief. 


Supposed  to  have  been  printed  by  Sigismund  Britli,  1520. 
Reduced  facsimile. 


Printed  by  Melchior  Sessa,  at  Venice,  1532. 
Reduced  facsimile. 


Decoration  made  with  white  on  black  47 


In  the  hope  of  securing  an  equally  good  effect  in 
the  print,  and  to  save  apparent  waste  of  labor, 
Ratdolt  and  other  printers  of  his  time  afterward 
undertook  to  have  their  designs  presented  as  white 
lines  on  a solid  black  background.  This  method 
seemed  the  shorter  way  to  a better  result.  It  was 
easier  to  cut  occasional  furrows  in  a flat  field  after 
the  method  of  the  copperplate-engravers  than  it 
was  to  scalp  and  entirely  remove  the  largest  part 
of  that  field.  Sometimes  an  engraving  so  made  did 
prove  much  more  effective  in  print  than  the  older 
method  of  building  up  black  lines  on  a white  field, 
but  the  new  method  brought  with  it  a new  diffi- 
culty : it  taxed  beyond  its  ability  the  power  of  the 
wood-framed  printing-press  then  in  use.  A small 
initial  or  device,  or  a narrow  border  with  a black 
background,  might  be  printed  without  extra  labor, 
but  the  proper  printing  of  a large  black  border  on 
more  than  one  page  was  quite  impracticable.  The 
resistance  offered  by  one  large  block,  nearly  solid  as 
to  its  black,  was  much  more  than  that  of  the  pages 
of  type  printed  with  it. 

Although  the  new  style  of  engraving  made  hard 
presswork  for  the  printer,  it  came  to  stay,  for  it 
was  cheaper.  Engravers  who  sought  shorter  cuts 
to  effective  results,  and  publishers  who  tried  to  get 
showy  illustrations  at  the  smallest  expense,  were 
slow  to  admit  its  unfitness,  and  they  persisted  in 
its  practice  even  after  repeated  failure.  The  decline 
of  the  art  of  engraving  on  wood,  which  dates  from 


48  Cribbling  of  the  black  backgrounds 

the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  began  with 
persistence  in  the  practice  of  a style  of  engraving 
that  could  not  then  be  properly  printed. 

Other  printers  in  Italy  made  use  of  the  black 
background  for  an  ornamental  border  to  illustra- 
tions or  to  first  pages,  but  many  of  these  borders 
were  narrow,  like  those  of  picture-frames,  which 
seem  to  have  been  taken  for  models.  Although  the 
borders  were  often  black,  the  illustrations  inclosed 
by  them  were  usually  in  the  outline  manner.  The 
black  borders  appear  at  their  best  when  they  in- 
close black  gothic  letter;  the  borders  in  outline, 
when  they  surround  a roman  or  light-faced  letter. 
Dr.  Lippmann  wisely  says  that  the  great  charm  of 
the  books  of  the  early  Venetian  printers  is  in  u the 
clear  and  simple  style  of  the  illustrations  that  har- 
monize perfectly  with  the  elegant  roman  types  of 
the  texts.” 

The  black-bordered  title-page  was  imitated  by 
printers  in  all  countries,  but  nowhere  did  it  have 
greater  admirers  than  in  France.  In  many  bor- 
ders the  engraver  tried  to  adapt  this  style  of  en- 
graving to  the  weakness  of  the  hand-press  by 
puncturing  the  background  with  points  that  would 
show  white  in  the  print.  This  style  was  known  in 
France  as  criblee , or  pierced  with  holes  as  in  a sieve, 
from  which  the  name  is  derived.1  The  solid  back- 
ground had  been  found  impracticable : it  called  for 

l The  initial  letters  of  the  chapters  in  this  book 
are  the  designs  of  Ratdolt. 


50  Defects  of  early  paper  and  press 


more  ink,  and  excess  of  ink  choked  the  close  lines 
of  the  engraving  and  muddily  thickened  the  print. 


Printed  by  Anthony  Koburger,  Nuremberg,  1514. 

Even  when  the  block  had  been  most  intelligently 
inked,  the  weakness  of  the  press  and  the  roughness 
of  the  paper  prevented  a perfect  transfer  of  ink  to 


52  Solid  backgrounds  imperfectly  printed 


\ta  co:onaclon  copucfta  pb:  el 
famofo  pocta^uanoc^ena: 
co  otras  coplao  anadldao  ala 
fin  f ecbae  po:  el  mefmo  poeta* 


La  Coronaeion.  Jacob  Cromberger,  Seville,  1517. 

paper.  Instead  of  a solid  velvety  black,  tlie  print 
would  reveal  in  unexpected  places  patches  of  gray 


Printed  by  John  and  Gregory  de  Gregoriis,  at  Venice,  1495. 
Reduced  facsimile. 


54  Printing  in  colors  proved  impracticable 

that  seriously  damaged  the  effect  intended  by  the 
designer.  When  the  solid  background  had  been 
cribbled,  the  block  needed  less  ink  and  less  force 
for  impression.  The  tone,  changed  from  black  to 
blackish  gray,  could  be  kept  apparently  uniform 
in  tint,  and  that  tint  would  be  dark  enough  to  give 
a proper  relief  to  the  white  lines. 

No  illustration  can  be  shown  of  early  title-pages 
or  first  pages  with  engraved  borders  printed  in  two 
or  more  colors.  Sclioeffer’s  experiments  in  color- 
printing, as  exhibited  in  the  great  initials  of  the 
Psalter  of  1457,  could  not  have  been  entirely  satis- 
factory to  him,  for  the  few  surviving  copies  of  this 
book  show  that  a colorist  had  to  retouch  by  hand- 
painting occasional  feebleness  of  color  and  defec- 
tive impression.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  book, 
made  by  his  successors  in  1519,  the  initials  appear 
in  one  color  only. 

Lippmann  writes  that  the  Berlin  print-room  has 
a print  in  brown,  green,  and  red,  made  by  one 
Johann  Hammen,  a German,  and  that  there  were 
printers  in  Italy  besides  Ratdolt  who  tried  to  print 
in  colors.  We  are  told  that  woodcuts  for  printing 
in  colors  were  made  afterward  by  Albert  Diirer, 
Burgkmair,  and  Cranach  in  Germany,  by  Ugo  de 
Carpi  in  Italy,  and  even  as  late  as  1754  by  John 
Baptist  Jackson,  an  English  engraver  on  wood, 
who  had  printed  at  Venice,  Paris,  and  London  ; but 
all  experiments  in  color-printing  were  under  the 
direction  of  artists  who  could  not  fully  overcome 


56  Unskilful  engraving  on  ivood 

fomment  lc  bon  pamtre  yetis 
fut  tc  contrefatre  penfts 
Xa  tree  gjant  bcaulte  tc  nature 
ft  tc  [a  patn02€  mit  gtanc  cure 


ty  commece  lc  romat  tc  la  rofc 
On  tout  lart  oamoura  eft  coclofc. 


Le  Roman  de  la  Rose. 

Printed  by  Jean  Croquet,  Geneva,  1479. 


mechanical  difficulties,  and  all  attempts  proved 
unsatisfactory.  Before  the  fifteenth  century  closed, 


Cracking  and  warping  of  woodcuts  57 

book  printers  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  an 
exact  registry  of  printed  color  on  shrinkable  damp 
paper  from  two  or  more  unequally  shrinking  blocks 
of  wood  was  impracticable,  and  that  printing  in 
colors  could  be  done  safely  in  the  colors  of  red  and 
black  only  and  from  types  of  unshrinking  metal. 

The  failure  of  attempts  to  print  illustrations  in 
colors  did  not  check  the  art  of  engraving  in  relief. 
In  many  cities  prints  of  excellence  were  made  that 
showed  increasing  skill  on  the  part  of  the  engravers 
and  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  readers 
for  illustrations.  The  frailty  of  the  pearwood  or 
apple  wood  then  largely  used  for  engraving  was  a 
more  serious  check.  The  block  of  wood  was  softer 
than  types  of  metal  and  more  liable  to  bruises ; it 
would  warp,  shrink,  or  crack  with  every  variation 
from  heat  to  cold,  or  from  dryness  to  dampness, 
and  no  care  could  wholly  prevent  these  mischances. 
In  borders  that  had  been  engraved  on  wood  and 
mortised  in  the  centre  for  the  types  of  the  title,  the 
shrinking  of  the  wood  and  the  wedging-in  of  the 
type  were  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  cause  unsightly 
cracks  in  one  or  more  corners  that  could  not  be 
entirely  concealed. 

To  avoid  the  cracking  of  the  block  at  the  corners, 
the  French  printers  of  the  Books  of  Hours  made 
their  borders  out  of  the  combination  of  four  or 
more  detached  blocks  engraved  in  the  form  of  strips 
or  bands.  When  the  band  was  not  wide  enough, 
other  bits  of  engraving  were  added,  as  may  be  seen 
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Woodcuts  often  out  of  square 

in  the  device  of  Felix  Balligault.  An  impropriety 
of  design  in  an  added  bit  was  regarded  as  of  small 
importance.  A bit  too  long  was  cut  off  j a bit  too 
short  was  pieced  out  with  petty  fragments. 

Decorative  borders  for  titles  were  made  with  en- 
graved designs  in  small  squares  of  uniform  width, 
so  that  they  could  be  cut  apart  and  combined  with 
other  squares  in  the  construction  of  borders  of  a 
different  size,  which  could  be  used  in  any  future 
book.  The  small  size  of  the  blocks  did  not  entirely 
prevent  the  warping  of  the  wood,  for  in  some  Books 
of  Hours  printed  before  the  year  1520  the  smaller 
pieces  are  often  painfully  out  of  square.  After 
this  date  the  combinations  of  small  bits  were  not 
frequent ; a new  border  was  made  up  with  fewer 
pieces,  and  sometimes  of  one  piece  only.  As  these 
smaller  pieces  are  truly  square  and  connect  with 
fair  accuracy,  there  is  reason  for  the  belief  that 
many  engravings  in  relief  of  that  period  were  cut 
upon  blocks  of  metal.1 

The  combination  of  detached  pictorial  designs 
was  rarely  practised  beyond  France.  It  had  been  at- 
tempted on  a larger  scale  in  Holland,  but  not  with 
pleasing  results.  In  Italy  the  title-page  border  was 
usually  of  one  piece  mortised  for  type,  and  the 


1 The  facsimile  (reduced)  on  edition  of  Meditationes  de  Tur 
facing  page,  an  exhibit  of  early  recremata,  printed  at  Albi  in 
engraving  in  relief  on  metal,  was  France,  in  the  year  1481.  This 
made  by  or  for  John  Nummeis-  book  has  other  prints  of  similar 
ter,  a pupil  of  Gutenberg,  and  size,  but  all  are  surrounded  by 
was  used  by  Nummeister  in  his  the  same  border. 
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style  most  approved  was  that  of  an  architectural 
interior,  in  firm  outline,  or  with  a little  conven- 
tional shading.  This  was  not  enough  for  the  en- 


See  foot-note  on  facing  page. 


graver  in  relief.  He  became  envious  of  the  copper- 
plate-printer, and  imitated  his  elaboration. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  in  England  at  the 
border  made  by  combining  detached  woodcuts,  and 
in  imitation  of  the  French  manner,  is  seen  in  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Prayer-book , printed  in  1578  by 
John  Daye  of  London.  The  greater  part  of  the 
title-page  of  this  book  was  engraved  on  one  block, 
but  the  connected  illustrations  around  the  pages 
of  text  were  of  many  pieces. 


Borders  in  Germany 
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The  very  large  engravings  of  Germany  were  shown 
to  marked  advantage  in  folio  and  quarto  books. 
They  may  be  noted  in  the  Nuremberg  Chronicle  of 
1493,  in  the  Coverdale  Bible  of  1535,  and  in  Tyn- 
dale’s  New  Testament  of  1536 ; but  in  none  of  these 
books  is  there  any  imitation  of  French  or  Italian 
mannerisms  of  engraving.  Germans  preferred 
large  books  and  large  engravings,  and  often  secured 
the  services  of  superior  designers  for  their  title- 
pages,  which  were  filled  with  pictures  in  panels  that 
fitly  illustrated  the  text.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy in  this  style  is  that  made  by  Lucas  Cranach 
for  the  translation  of  the  Bible  by  Martin  Luther, 
which  was  printed  in  1541  by  Hans  Lufft  of  Wit- 
tenberg. 

To  keep  within  prescribed  limits,  the  engravings 
of  many  remarkable  borders  for  title-pages  must  be 
passed  by  without  notice.  It  will  not,  however,  be 
out  of  place  to  attempt  an  explanation  of  the  early 
separation  of  these  branches  of  the  graphic  arts. 
In  the  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  great 
masters  in  design  like  Diirer  and  Holbein  in  Ger- 
many, Mantegna  in  Italy,  and  the  so-called  Little 
Masters,  like  Salomon  in  France,  became  cheerful 
contributors  to  the  improvement  of  the  new  art  of 
typography.  With  them  appeared  also  in  several 
printing-houses  incapables  who  could  not  design 
correctly  or  even  engrave  passably.  Many  wood- 
cuts  of  Caxton  and  of  early  printers  in  Spain  and  in 
the  Low  Countries  are  sorry  exhibits,  and  their  too 


Title-page  of  the  “ Breeches  ” Bible.  Printed  by  Robert  . 
Barker,  at  London,  1611.  Reduced  facsimile. 
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Printed  by  Alaman,  at  Burgos,  1499. 
Reduced  facsimile. 
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negligent  workmanship  was  often  made  worse  by 
bad  paper  and  printing.  Every  lover  of  prints  who 
scrutinizes  a genuine  print  of  the  Passion,  or  the 
Life  of  the  Virgin,  must  wish  that  the  blocks  of 
Diirer  in  their  best  state  had  been  preserved  and 
could  be  printed  by  the  German  printers  who  are 
now  so  successfully  reproducing  these  and  other 
early  masterpieces.1 

Educated  readers,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
the  delicacy  of  the  miniatures  and  illuminations  in 
good  manuscript  books,  could  not  have  been  con- 
tent with  the  coarseness  and  muddy  printing  of  the 
ordinary  woodcut.  Another  class  of  readers  saw 
more  merit  in  elaboration  than  in  design,  for  there 
were  then,  as  there  are  now,  readers  who  preferred  a 
feeble  miniature  by  a mediocre  painter,  if  minutely 
drawn  and  prettily  colored,  to  the  strong  work  of  a 
great  master,  boldly  printed  with  a firm  line  and  in 
black  ink.  To  this  class  of  readers  the  Little  Pas- 
sion and  the  Dance  of  Death  were  not  satisfactory. 
They  craved  a delicacy  of  line,  a minuteness  in 
finish,  and  a receding  in  perspective  which  had  not 
then  been  shown  in  any  woodcut. 

Nor  is  it  probable  that  Holbein,  Diirer,  and  other 
masters  in  design  were  entirely  contented  with  the 
presswork  done  for  them  by  any  letterpress  printer. 

1 During  the  first  quarter  of  the  stood  still  or  declined.  This  was 
sixteenth  century  France  was  unfortunate,  for  the  engravers 
the  only  country  that  showed  in-  were  making  blocks  that  called 
creasing  skill  in  typography ; in  for  more  care  from  the  press- 
every  other  country  printing  man. 


64  Title-pages  by  copperplate  process 

The  paper  then  in  common  nse  was  often  coarse 
and  always  uneven  in  thickness ; the  printing-press 
was  shackly  and  too  weak  for  hard  pressure ; the 
woolen  blankets  that  diffused  impression  on  the 
overlapping  damp  paper  unavoidably  thickened 
and  maltreated  the  fine  work  of  a good  engraver. 
These  were  sad  hindrances,  but  the  liability  of  the 
unseasoned  block  of  wood  to  warp  or  to  crack  was 
the  greatest  misfortune.  The  careful  designer  or 
engraver  hesitated  to  put  his  best  workmanship 
upon  the  block,  which  might  be  irreparably  dam- 
aged before  a dozen  sheets  could  be  printed.  En- 
graving upon  soft  metal  was  a safeguard  against 
cracking,  but  it  made  thicker  lines  and  had  other 
disadvantages.  At  its  best,  the  engraving  in  relief 
was  not  satisfactory  to  designer  or  engraver,  to 
printer,  publisher,  or  reader.  To  printers  every- 
where woodcut  printing  was  work  of  difficulty,  of 
unpaid  expense  and  unsatisfactory  results.  To  the 
untaught  reader  the  best  woodcut  was  decidedly 
inferior  to  the  ordinary  copperplate.  When  the 
publishers  had  been  slowly  and  quite  unwillingly 
convinced  of  a growing  preference  for  copperplate, 
the  woodcut  was  ordered  mainly  for  title-pages  of 
small  and  inexpensive  books. 

The  copperplate  title-page,  which  first  appeared 
in  Italy,  was  not  common  in  France  or  Germany  in 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  reached  its 
highest  development  not  long  after  in  Antwerp. 
No  printer  of  the  period  equalled  Christopher 


Printed  by  Daniel  Elzevir,  at  Amsterdam,  1677, 
Reduced  facsimile. 


66  Woodcuts  supplanted  by  copperplates 

Plantin  in  his  liberal  use  of  engravings  on  wood  and 
on  copper  for  the  illustrations  and  the  title-pages 
of  books.1 

The  development  of  the  copperplate  title-page, 
which  deserves  a treatise  by  itself,  must  here  be 
passed  with  scant  mention,  as  outside  the  field  of 
strict  typography.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  copper- 
plate title-pages  and  illustrations  supplanted  wood- 


cuts in  every  pretentions 

l Plantin’s  account-books,  still 
preserved,  show  that  the  engrav- 
ing on  copper  of  title-pages  of 
books  in  folio  cost  from  seventy 
to  one  hundred  florins  each.  In- 
itial letters  engraved  on  wood, 
some  of  great  size  and  full  of  fine 
work,  did  not  average  in  cost 
more  than  ten  sous  each.  Some 
cost  but  one  sou.  The  little  fig- 
ures of  a missal,  admirably  cut 
on  wood  by  Van  Leest,  cost  from 
twenty  sous  each,  and  larger 
blocks  full  of  figures  from  five 
to  ten  florins. 

Mechanical,  literary,  and  artis- 
tic work  could  then  be  bought  for 
little  money.  Plantin’s  composi- 
tors earned  from  seven  to  nine 
sous  a day ; some  of  his  educated 
readers  and  correctors  were  paid 
much  smaller  sums.  Jerome 
Wiericx,  his  favorite  engraver, 
valued  his  time  at  eight  florins  a 
day,  but  his  prints  of  folio  size 
were  then  sold  in  Antwerp  at  six 
or  eight  sous  each.  Equally  low 
prices  prevailed  in  London  for 
a long  time  after.  Wenceslaus 
Hollar,  an  engraver  of  high  repu- 


book,  and  that  they  kept 

tation,  offered  to  work  for  pub- 
lishers of  London  at  the  rate  of 
fourpence  an  hour. 

The  reputation  of  the  Plantin 
house  as  an  encourager  of  en- 
graving was  well  maintained  by 
Plantin’s  successors,  John  and 
Balthazar  Moretus.  Rubens  was 
their  favorite  designer  of  title- 
pages.  His  price  for  designing 
a title-page  in  folio  was  one  hun- 
dred florins,  and  he  demanded 
three  months  for  its  execution. 
The  price  for  engraving  a large 
design  for  a folio  varied  from 
seventy  to  one  hundred  florins. 
For  one  very  large  plate  Rubens 
was  paid  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  florins.  For  the  smaller 
sizes  of  octavo  and  duodecimo  he 
was  content  with  five  to  twenty 
florins  each. 

The  above  details  are  gleaned 
from  two  books  written  by  Max 
Rooses  : Christophe  Plantin,  im- 
primeur  anversois  (Anvers, 
1882);  Titres  et  Portraits  graves 
d’apr&s  P.  P.  Rubens  pour  l’im- 
primerie  Plantinienne,  folio  (An- 
vers, 1878). 


A'NTVERPI-^,  EX  OFFICITSTA  PL ATsTTINI ANA. 
BALTHASARIS  MORLTI.  M.  DC.  LIV. 

Printed  by  Balthazar  Moretus  in  the  Plantin  printing-house, 
Antwerp,  1654.  Reduced  facsimile. 


Printed  by  John  Siberch,  at  Cambridge,  1521. 
Reduced  facsimile. 
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Lettering  on  copperplates 

their  lead  for  at  least  three  centuries.  They  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  title-pages  of  the  petty  books  printed 
by  the  Elzevirs  of  the  sixteenth  and  in  most  of  the 
huge  folios  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Beginning 
with  plates  that  fitly  illustrated  or  plainly  suggested 
the  subject-matter  of  the  text,  the  fashion  neared  its 
end  with  ornamentation  that  showed  the  freaks  of 
the  designer  and  the  engraver. 

The  degradation  of  engraving  on  wood  may  be 
inferred  from  the  complete  absence  of  woodcuts  in 
the  Mechanic Jc  Exercises  of  Moxon  (1683),  and  the 
Manuel  Typographique  of  Fournier  (1766).  These 
books  were  written  by  qualified  printers  and  type- 
founders to  explain  tools  and  processes,  but  they 
contain  no  neat  engraving  on  wood.  Every  print  of 
value  is  a copperplate.  In  some  pretentious  books 
of  the  eighteenth  century  even  the  initial  letters 
were  printed  by  copperplate  process. 

The  difficulties  sure  to  follow  every  attempt  to 
print  movable  types  within  a previously  printed 
copperplate  border  compelled  the  lettering  of  some 
title-pages  to  be  engraved  on  and  printed  with  the 
plate.  This  lettering  was  usually  done  with  a good 
taste  then  rarely  shown  by  the  compositor.  The 
designer  could  make  his  letters  fit  the  space  al- 
lowed, which  the  compositor  could  not  do  so  well.1 
Title-pages  drawn  on  copper  were  not  entirely  out 

l Christopher  V an  Dijk,  whose  architect  for  the  lettering  of  the 
ability  as  a letterer  was  widely  state-house  erected  at  Amster- 
known,  was  preferred  over  the  dam  dm*ing  his  life. 


From  a book  of  the  Turlot  type-foundry,  Paris,  1868. 


72  Woodcuts  provided  for  cheap  hooks 

of  fashion  in  England  even  as  late  as  1840.  They 
can  be  seen  in  the  Keepsakes , and  in  annuals  sold 
under  other  titles,  for  it  was  the  belief  of  nearly  all 
publishers,  and  readers  too,  that  a book  could  not 
be  rated  as  sumptuous  if  destitute  of  an  engraved 
title.  The  shabby  type-printing  of  the  seventeenth 
century  had  soured  critical  readers,  and  had  made 
general  the  belief  that  typography  was  an  inferior 
art  from  which  high  merit  could  not  be  expected. 
John  Pine,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  fine  printing, 
between  1733  and  1737  had  an  octavo  edition  of 
Horace,  in  two  volumes,  composed  in  type  (to  get 
good  models  of  symmetrical  letters),  and  the  print 
therefrom  transferred  to  copperplates  which,  after 
they  had  been  adorned  with  classical  initials,  head- 
bands,  and  illustrations,  were  etched  , or  engraved 
and  printed  in  much  blacker  ink  entirely  by  cop- 
perplate process.  It  was  a stinging  rebuke  to  the 
wretched  typography  of  his  time. 

Although  copperplate  title-pages  could  then  be 
made  at  what  we  now  call  cheap  prices,  they  cost 
more  and  were  more  slowly  printed  than  title-pages 
of  type,  and  for  cheap  editions  could  not  be  used  at 
all.  Woodcuts  were  the  unsatisfactory  alternative, 
for  designers  had  abandoned  the  outline  style  and 
persisted  in  overloading  their  blocks  with  confused 
shadings  that  could  not  be  clearly  printed.  The 
full-sized  title-page  on  wood  was  discarded.  Even 
the  printer’s  device  had  to  be  contracted  or  entirely 
suppressed.  For  the  decoration  of  his  title-page  the 


Title-page  by  Christopher  Barker 
Reduced  facsimile. 


74  Small  woodcuts  used  for  borders 


publisher  had  to  content  himself  with  the  stock- 
piece  of  the  pot  or  basket  of  flowers. 

Printing-houses  that  had  accumulated  woodcuts 
made  them  available,  as  far  as  w^as  possible,  for 
cheap  books  or  for  new  editions  in  a cheaper  form. 
As  early  as  1483,  John  Veldener,  then  at  Kuilen- 
burg,  cut  up  the  large  blocks  of  the  block-book 
Biblia  Pauperum,  and  after  he  had  separated  the 
pictures  of  each  panel,  presented  them  in  bits  to 
the  reader  with  new  matter,  in  a new  book  and  in 
a new  surrounding  of  type.  Famous  publishers  like 
Simon  Yostre  and  Thielman  Kerver  of  Paris  made 
up  borders  for  pages,  as  they  did  for  titles,  by  com- 
binations of  small  woodcuts.  The  cuts  might  be 
old  and  known  to  the  reader,  but  when  they  were 
combined  with  other  pieces  the  arrangement  was 
new.  For  a while  this  method  of  utilizing  old  ma- 
terial was  pleasing,  but  when  the  blocks  were  worn 
and  made  bad  joints,  and  unmistakably  showed  that 
the  decoration  was  a patchwork  of  refuse  material, 
the  title-page  so  treated  lost  its  attractiveness. 

The  engraved  title-page  border  was  revived  by 
Pickering  for  some  of  his  best  books.  With  his 
unerring  good  taste,  he  forsook  copperplate,  and 
had  his  decorative  borders  engraved  on  wood,  in 
the  style  of  the  early  Italian  printers.  The  border 
was  made  to  harmonize  with  the  type  to  be  used, 
and  did  not  belittle  the  work  of  the  printer,  but 
gave  it  more  distinction. 


IV 

BORDERS  OF 
FLOWERS  OR  RULES 


00 D CUTS  of  merit  for  title- 
pages  that  required  expert 
'engravers  could  not  be  made 
in  small  towns  for  the  cheap 
books  that  abounded  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  With- 
out their  aid,  the  engraved 
title-page  was  an  impossibil- 
ity. The  absence  of  an  en- 
graved design  was  always  regretted,  for  printers 
then  believed  that  a title-page  was  unpleasingly 
inferior  if  it  did  not  have  a device,  or  at  least  an 
engraved  border,  to  make  it  properly  attractive. 

Some  type-founders  tried  to  supply  this  want  with 
the  ornaments  then  known  as  flowers,  which  were 
founded  in  type-metal  and  made  in  small  pieces 
that  could  be  readily  combined  to  suit  any  length 


75 


76  Type-founders  imitated  copperplate 

or  width  of  page.  A few  of  the  ornaments  then 
made  were  of  good  design,  but  many  did  not  reach 
the  standard  of  mediocrity.  Their  great  fault  was 
a servile  imitation  of  the  dense  lines  of  the  copper- 
plate-engraver. Ornamentation  so  made  was  hard 
to  print.  When  these  flowers  had  not  been  care- 
fully engraved  and  founded,  and  were  over-inked 
with  foul  balls  as  often  happened,  the  prints  pro- 
duced therefrom  were  muddy ; when  lightly  inked, 
they  were  gray  and  indistinct.  Ornamental  type 
borders  of  graceful  form  were  pleasing  only  when 
they  were  new  and  carefully  treated,  but  they  were 
real  disfigurements  when  they  became  worn.  The 
border  of  flowers  was  a transitory  fashion  that 
charmed  only  by  reason  of  its  novelty.  The  critical 
reader  soon  grew  weary  of  its  mechanical  monotony, 
and  printers  gradually  abandoned  it  as  unworthy 
decoration. 

The  decorative  borders  of  flowers  are  flagrant 
examples  of  the  debasement  of  typography  that 
followed  its  unwise  imitation  of  the  mannerisms  of 
copperplate-engraving.  Italian  publishers  of  the 
early  sixteenth  century  had  shown  that  beautiful 
decoration  could  be  had  from  engraving  in  pure 
outline,  and  that  outline  work  could  be  as  easily 
printed  as  types  j but  no  type-founder  tried  to  make 
the  ornamentation  of  his  flowers  agree  with  the  color 
or  density  of  the  types  of  the  text.  He  was  more 
intent  on  showing  his  ability  as  an  engraver,  which 
he  believed  would  be  most  distinctly  exhibited  by 


FLOWERS. 


Typographic  flowers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
From  Luckombe’s  History  of  Printing. 


Reduced  facsimile. 


Borders  made  with  brass  rides  79 

niggling  his  ornament  with  fine  lines  that  made 
shallow  counters.  Pleasing  as  a new  ornament  in 
this  style  might  appear  in  the  smoke-proof,  it  was 
sure  to  be  a blotch  in  the  print  and  at  variance 
with  the  type.  The  flower  borders  of  the  Manuel 
Typographique  are  imitations  of  the  ornaments  then 
used  by  French  bookbinders,  who  made  elaborate 
designs  with  few  tools.  The  type-founder  was  not 
so  successful.  He  lacked  the  discernment  of  the 
finisher ; he  could  not  foresee  that  a design  made 
for  glittering  gold  on  sombre  leather  would  be  dull 
when  it  had  been  printed  in  black  ink  upon  white 
paper.  Light  and  shade  could  not  be  successfully 
reversed. 

Combination  borders  of  flowers  soon  proved  im- 
practicable, but  failure  did  not  change  the  belief  of 
many  printers  that  a title-page  composed  of  letters 
only  was  uneven,  ragged,  and  unfinished.  If  the 
pages  of  the  text  had  a square  outline,  why  should 
not  a similar  form  be  given  to  the  title!  This 
might  be  done  with  rules  of  metal.  Lines  ruled 
about  every  page  with  a reed  or  pen  were  then 
common  not  only  in  the  manuscript,  but  in  the 
printed  book,  and  printers  began  to  follow  the 
fashion  by  putting  rules  of  brass  about  the  title- 
page  as  an  added  grace. 

At  the  start,  this  fashion  was  damaged  by  the 
unfitness  of  the  material  selected.  Moxon,  the  first 
English  writer  on  typography,  recommended  that 
printing  rules  should  be  made  of  hard  planished 
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82  Rule  borders  hard  to  register 

brass ; but  most  of  the  books  of  his  period  and  of 
later  date  plainly  show  that  a softer  metal  must 
have  been  used,  or  that  the  good  brass  selected  for 
rules  had  been  roughly  treated.  It  is  rare  to  find 
in  any  book  of  the  seventeenth  century  a rule  border 
which  is  straight  or  right-angled ; nearly  all  are 
bent,  crooked,  or  gapped.  The  modern  method  of 
mitring  rules  to  prevent  gaps  at  angles  was  not 
practised.  The  gap  was  rated  a trivial  fault. 

The  single  hair-line  rule,  oftenest  selected,  was 
weak  and  easily  bent.  To  prevent  this  fault  the 
title-page  border  was  made  of  two  or  more  parallel 
hair-line  rules,  but  not  always  with  improvement, 
for  two  thin  rules  out  of  parallel  were  more  un- 
sightly than  a single  rule.  Another  novelty  was 
introduced  by  givinga  broader  parallel  to  the  rules 
on  the  outer  side  of  each  page  of  text  type,  with 
intent  to  provide  a wider  space  for  the  insertion  of 
brief  notes  or  cross-references. 

Rule  borders  made  trouble  in  another  direction 
by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  register.  A little 
variation  in  the  backing  of  one  type-page  upon 
another  will  pass  unnoticed,  but  the  slightest  devia- 
tion is  offensive  when  two  rules  on  two  pages  do 
not  register  exactly.  When  it  had  been  proved  by 
long  practice  that  an  exact  register  of  rule-bordered 
pages  could  rarely  be  secured,  the  rule  borders  were 
given  up  as  making  needless  expense  for  ordinary 
books.  They  were  used  only  for  titles  intended  to 
be  exceptionally  fine. 
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The  labored  title-page  of  Johnson’s  Typographia  is 
a fair  exhibit  of  misdirected  skill  in  an  attempt 
to  combine  rules,  types,  and  flowers  with  no  better 
tools  than  the  shears  and  a file.  Imperfect  as  the 
work  is  in  some  points,  this  title  has  more  merit 
as  a design  than  many  forms  of  twisted  rule-work 
recently  made  with  mechanical  exactness. 

The  publisher  gave  up  with  reluctance  this  sim- 
ple attempt  at  decoration,  and  tried  to  be  content 
with  the  rawness  of  plain  types  in  titles  with  their 
usual  ragged  outlines.  French  and  German  print- 
ers tried  to  decorate  the  title  with  the  hackneyed 
vase  of  flowers  or  some  other  unmeaning  scrap  of 
decoration.  There  was  a general  belief  that  a title- 
page  was  incomplete  without  engraved  work,  for 
every  title-page  with  scant  wording  seemed  bald 
and  colorless  when  compared  with  its  following 
pages  of  text.  It  needed  some  black  or  compact 
gray  to  give  contrast  to  the  bleakness  and  be  a 
substitute  for  the  old  device. 

There  are  printers  who  still  maintain  that  the 
title-page  is  like  the  main  entrance  to  a house,  and 
that  it  needs  decoration  more  than  any  other  part 
of  the  work.  They  hold  that  it  should  have  a 
border  to  define  and  inclose  its  irregularity  of  out- 
line, but  the  engraved  border  of  good  design  is  as 
difficult  to  get  now  as  it  ever  was.  The  combina- 
tion flower  border  is  put  aside  as  mechanical  and 
old-fashioned;  the  hair-line  rule  in  single  or  parallel 
lines  is  unacceptable  for  its  feebleness  and  liability 
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to  show  gaps  and  bruises.  Nor  is  this  feebleness 
much  strengthened  when  ornamental  corners  have 
been  added.  The  hair-line  border  around  title- 
pages,  which  was  in  great  favor  in  England  and 
America  during  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, is  now  rarely  used,  for  it  has  proved  as  in- 
effective as  it  is  troublesome.  The  hair-line  is  rarely 
electrotyped  without  a bend,  or  printed  with  uni- 
form firmness,  for  it  may  appear  thicker  in  one 
part  than  in  another.  In  France  rounded  corners 
and  twisted  corners  were  tried,  but  they  have  been 
objected  to  as  finical.  The  thick  line  is  now  pre- 
ferred, especially  for  a border  in  red  ink,  for  its 
wider  face  fairly  shows  the  brighter  color  which 
the  hair-line  does  not.  The  thicker  rule  has  an- 
other merit:  it  is  more  readily  mitred  or  joined 
and  can  be  neatly  connected  at  the  corners. 

Improved  mitring-machines,  introduced  about 
1850,  have  led  to  attempts  at  the  decoration  of  the 
corners.  Derriey  of  Paris,  in  his  Album  Typogra- 
phique  of  1862,  showed  many  extraordinary  feats 
of  skill  in  the  mitring  of  flowers  on  brass  and  metal 
rules  at  angles  of  any  degree,  and  his  example  has 
been  fairly  imitated  by  many  printers  of  Germany, 
and  by  a smaller  number  in  England  and  America ; 
but  these  feats  of  legerdemain  are  too  wasteful  of 
time  to  be  of  real  service  in  practical  typography. 
Of  doubtful  value  in  job-work,  they  are  impossible 
in  any  good  book.  Rules  crossing  and  projecting 
at  the  corners  of  a title-page,  sometimes  known  as 
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Oxford  corners,  are  occasionally  accepted  for  the 
title-pages  of  ecclesiastical  work,  in  the  belief  that 
they  are  in  a correct  monastic  style,  but  they  are 
seldom  used  now  for  any  title-page.  When  properly 
printed  in  red  ink  the  Oxford  corners  with  small 
projections  enliven  a bleak  page,  but  there  are 
readers  who  rate  them  as  needlessly  fussy.  The 
thick  ride  preferred  for  red  ink  by  discreet  pub- 
lishers usually  has  plain  mitres  and  no  ornamen- 
tation at  the  corners.  A novelty  now  in  fashion 
authorizes  the  division  of  the  title-page  border  in 
three  or  more  connected  parts — the  name  at  the 
top  and  the  imprint  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  It  is 
a fashion  of  doubtful  propriety.  A series  of  mated 
or  connected  rules,  making  three  or  more  panels, 
is  more  common  in  job-work  or  in  advertising 
pamphlets  than  in  the  title-pages  of  standard  books. 
Many  rules  and  many  panels  interfere  with  the 
purpose  of  a title.  The  title-page  so  treated  shows 
the  skill  of  the  compositor  more  than  the  expressed 
thought  of  the  author. 

Exact  register  for  rule-bordered  pages  may  be 
secured  by  the  selection  of  a brass  rule  not  less 
than  five  points  thick.  The  two-point  rule,  once 
in  general  use,  is  rarely  joined  with  accuracy,  even 
on  a good  machine : it  is  liable  to  bend,  and  its 
sharp  line,  cut  with  a bevel  at  too  acute  an  angle, 
cannot  be  properly  moulded  in  wax,  or  be  firmly 
reproduced  in  the  electrotype  plate.  The  line  of 
about  one  point  width  of  face  on  at  least  a five 
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point  body  is  preferred  by  all  printers,  for  it  is 
moulded  with  smaller  risk  of  bending,  and  it  is  not 
so  liable  to  gap  or  thicken  under  repeated  impres- 
sions on  the  press. 

Brass  rules  are  now  made  for  plain  thin  lines 
that  do  not  need  mitring  to  form  the  ordinary  right 
angle.  The  face  of  this  kind  of  brass  rule  is  flush 
with  one  side ; all  the  bevel  is  put  on  the  other  side. 
When  the  rules  for  a border  have  been  accurately 
cut,  aud  the  flush  side  of  one  piece  is  lapped  over 
and  against  the  flush  side  of  another  piece,  the 
junction  of  the  two  pieces  is  as  perfect  as  if  each 
piece  had  been  separately  mitred  to  the  usual  angle 
of  45°,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  illustration  opposite. 

When  a bordered  page  is  planned  with  two  or 
more  panels,  special  side  rules  need  not  be  cut  for 
each  panel  if  the  page  is  to  be  electrotyped : one  rule 
of  a length  that  spans  all  the  panels  will  be  sufficient. 
The  finisher  of  the  electrotype  plate  can  cut  off  the 
bits  of  rule  that  are  not  needed,  and  make  perfect 
joints  in  any  place  where  junction  is  imperfect. 

Two  and  sometimes  three  sets  of  nested  border 
rules  are  often  devised  for  the  title-page,  but  not 
always  to  its  improvement.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  have  these  rules  too  close  to  each  other  and 
to  the  type  that  is  inclosed.  A brass  rule  six  or 
more  points  wide  on  its  face  should  not  be  selected 
for  a title-page  in  light-faced  two-line  letter,  when 
type  and  border  are  to  be  printed  together  in  black 
ink.  A border  of  this  thickness  makes  the  types 
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Rule  borders  call  for  exactness 


of  the  title  relatively  insignificant.  The  broad- 
faced  border  is  most  acceptable  when  it  is  printed 
separately  in  red  ink,  but  it  should  never  be  so 
wide  and  so  prominent  as  to  make  the  types  within 
seem  petty. 

Brass-rule  borders  for  one  page,  or  for  a full 
form,  call  for  strict  attention  to  all  the  details  of 
perfect  workmanship.  Rules  of  proper  thickness 
must  be  exactly  cut  on  a perfect  machine,  the  pages 
must  be  solid  or  free  from  spongy  reglet  or  leads, 
the  furniture  between  pages  should  be  of  true  and 
solid  type-metal  in  one  piece,  the  chase  should  have 
its  cross-bars  tested  for  squareness,  and  careful 
locking-up  (against  interior  cross-bars  where  possi- 
ble) should  be  executed  by  an  expert  only,  always 
slowly  and  with  every  precaution.  A neglect  to 
observe  one  only  of  these  conditions  may  be  the 
cause  of  gaping  corners  and  untrue  register. 


V 

PARAGRAPH 
AND  BASTARD  TITLES 


N the  year  1470  Arnold  Ther 
Hoernen  of  Cologne  printed 
a little  book  with  its  custom- 
ary introduction  at  the  head 
of  a page  of  which  the  larger 
portion  wTas  entirely  blank. 
This  introduction,  set  as  a 
paragraph  in  the  small  type 
of  the  text,  is  unusually  ver- 
bose, yet  it  does  not  give  the  name  or  place  of  the 
printer.  Why  this  introduction  appears  on  a sepa- 
rate page  is  not  known,  but  it  is  a permissible  sup- 
position that  the  printer  forgot  it  when  he  began 
to  set  the  type  for  the  book,  and  supplied  it  after- 
ward, as  he  would  an  omission,  in  the  form  of  an 
added  and  prefixed  leaf  before  the  book  was  bound. 
This  paragraph  is  not  a title,  but  bibliographers 
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consider  it  as  the  first  step  in 
that  direction.  It  seems  to 
have  been  accepted  by  some 
connoisseurs  in  printing  as  a 
model  of  good  style  to  be  imi- 
tated in  the  making  of  modern 
books.  Why  it  should  be  so 
rated  is  not  clearly  explained. 
Van  der  Linde  stigmatizes 
much  of  the  printing  of  Ther 
Hoernen  as  barbarous,  and  his 
workmanship  on  another  book1 
before  the  writer  fully  justifies 
this  condemnation.  He  was 
not  a master  qualified  to  teach 
good  form  in  typography  The 
new  fashion  was  not  readily 
adopted  by  other  printers  of 
that  period,  nor  did  Ther  Hoer- 
nen always  repeat  it  in  his  sub- 
sequent books. 

The  displayed  title-page  is 
apparently  a development  of 
the  early  bastard  title,  which 
was  a repetition  in  print  of  the 
name  of  the  book  then  written 
on  the  cover.  When  his  books 
were  few,  the  owner  laid  them 
flat  upon  an  inclined  shelf, 

1 See  facsimile  on  page  383. 
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Early  forms  of  displayed  title 


and  lettered  their  names  on  the  side.  The  Proverbia 
Senece  of  1486  is  the  earliest  book  I have  containing 
a printed  bastard  title,  but  this  fashion  in  printing 


Bastard  title  printed  by  John  Pruss  at  Strasburg  in  1486. 


may  be  much  older.  Next  in  date  is  the  Cassiodori 
Clarissimi  Senator  in  in  Psalterium  Expositio  of  1491, 
by  Amerbach  of  Basle.  The  much  bruised  letters 
of  this  bastard  title  warrant  the  supposition  that 
the  types  had  been  used  before  for  printing  on  the 
hard  parchment  of  a cover.  After  1490  bastard 
titles  may  be  noticed  in  many  books.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  they  are  mostly  in  black-letter 
and  in  the  centre,  rarely  at  the  head,  of  the  page. 
The  paragraph  title  was  often,  yet  not  always,  at 
the  head  of  the  page,  and  sometimes  it  was  set  in 
types  of  much  larger  size  than  those  of  the  text. 

The  letters  of  the  Cassiodorus , apparently  movable 
types,  are  of  good  design,  plainty  separated  and 
easily  read  ; those  of  the  Proverbia  Senece , engraved 
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in  relief,  and  conjoined  after  the  fashion  of  early 
copyists,  are  deciphered  with  difficulty.  It  is  not 
the  least  of  the  many  benefits  of  printing  that  its 
types  for  texts,  as  a rule,  have  no  vagueness  or 
uncertainty.  The  conjoined  lettering  of  many 
early  copyists  and  engravers  is  bewildering.1 

The  reading  world  is  largely  indebted  to  Italian 
printers  for  many  improvements  in  book-making. 
Roman  and  italic  printing-types  and  the  new  series 
known  as  small  capitals,  smaller  and  more  useful 
shapes  of  books,  finer  woodcuts,  and  cheaper  forms 
of  binding  were  first  made  and  best  made  in  Italy. 

ORTHOGR ApHI A ET  F L E X V S DU 
CTIONTVM  CRAECARVM  0 = 
MNIVM  AP  VO  5TA.TIVM 
CVM  A.CCENTI  B.ET  GE 
NERIBEX  VARIES 
VTRT  VSQVE  LIN 
C V A E A V = 

TO  R IB* 


Bastard  title  to  Statins.  Venice,  1502. 

Yet  Italy  did  but  little  toward  the  development  of 
the  displayed  title-page.  Jenson  and  the  brothers 
Speyer,  Ratdolt  and  Renner,  and  other  printers 
of  Venice,  as  well  as  those  of  Rome,  adhered  to  the 
old  method  of  putting  at  the  end  of  the  book  all 
information  needed  by  a reader  about  the  edition. 

1 See  page  431 . 
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The  title-page,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  of  an  edition 
of  Statius  printed  by  Aldus  Manutins  of  Venice  in 
1502  is  an  illustration  of  the  tenacity  with  which 
the  printers  of  that  time  clung  to  established  usage. 
The  first  page  of  the  book  contains  what  we  would 
now  call  a long  bastard  title,  but  it  was  a title  not 
for  Statius,  but  for  the  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary 

which  precedes 

VENETII5IN  AEDIE VS 
ALDG  MENJE  AV 
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C ct  m hoc  ,ut  m cxtrrts* 

Imprint  to  Statius. 


the  poem.  It  does 
not  contain  print- 
er’s name  or  de- 
vice,date  or  place, 
nor  even  the  name 
of  the  Latin  poem 
for  which  the  dic- 
tionary was  but  the  introduction.  The  device  of 
dolphin  and  anchor  appears  on  a full  page  many 
leaves  beyond,  at  the  end  of  a poetical  preface.  The 
imprint  proper  which  specifies  date,  name,  and  place 
is  in  its  old  position  on  the  last  printed  leaf.  Ara- 
bic figures  and  roman  numerals  were  then  adopted 
by  many  printers  for  the  paging  of  books,  but  this 
edition  of  Statius  is  not  paged. 

The  modest  titles  of  Aldus  in  open  small-capital 
letters  had  but  few  imitators  during  his  lifetime. 
Those  who  did  imitate  preferred  larger  capitals 
and  often  began  their  titles  with  a bolder  type,  as 
is  shown  in  the  following  facsimile  of  an  early  edi- 
tion of  Caesar’s  Commentaries  printed  at  Venice. 
In  this  title  and  in  others  of  the  same  period  may 
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be  noted  another  departure  from  established  usage 
and  a new  attempt  at  the  displayed  title.  The  old 
manuscript  book  is  noticeable  for  the  general  uni- 

COMENTA: 

RJI  DI.C.IVLIO  CESARE  TRADOTTI 
PER  AGOSTINO  VRTICA  DELLA 
PORTA  GENOVESE.  ET  PO/ 
STILLATI  DELLI  NO/ 

MI  MODERNI. 

Bastard  title  to  Commentaries  of  Caesar.  Bernardinus 
Venetus  de  Vitalibus,  Venice,  1517.  Reduced  facsimile. 

formity  of  its  lettering.  The  copyist  rarely  at- 
tempted display,  and  only  by  the  use  of  a larger 
letter  for  the  first  line  of  a new  paragraph.  It  was 
not  his  business,  but  that  of  the  illuminator,  to  in- 
sert the  large  colored  initial  letters,  and  to  put  dabs 
of  red  at  the  beginning  of  sentences  and  in  all  other 
places  where  display  was  required.  The  printer 
meekly  followed  in  the  path  of  the  copyist. 

Before  the  fifteenth  century  ended  printers  every- 
where knew  that  but  few  of  their  books  could  be 
rubricated.  Illuminators  could  not  be  had  to  do  the 
work.  The  book  sorely  needed  some  added  grace, 
and  the  printer  himself  had  to  devise  a new  attrac- 
tion to  relieve  the  sombre  text.  As  colored  initials 
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made  by  printing  were  troublesome,  the  new  grace 
needed  had  to  be  produced  by  engraved  initials  in 
black  ink,  or  by  a line  of  larger  type  at  the  begin- 
nings of  paragraphs,  or  by  the  more  frequent  use 
of  paragraphs,  blanks,  and  engraved  illustrations. 
Much  ingenuity  was  shown  in  substitutes. 

The  first  attempts  at  relief  or  display  began  with 
the  selection  of  large  type  for  the  first  lines  of 
separate  paragraphs.  If  the  words  in  this  first  line 
were  relatively  unimportant,  or  if  they  divided 
meanly,  the  want  of  adaptability  in  the  types  did 
not  disconcert  the  printer.  He  filled  the  line  with 
as  many  letters  as  the  measure  would  hold,  and  set 
the  words  that  followed  for  the  next  lines  in  smaller 
types.  This  treatment  gave  some  piquancy  to  a 
dull  page,  but  it  was  a poor  substitute  for  the  bril- 
liant color- work  of  the  illuminator.  Nor  was  the 
eccentric  arrangement  of  types  in  half-diamond 
form  more  satisfactory,  for  it  could  be  used  only  at 
the  tails  of  chapters  or  in  titles.  The  printer  needed 
more  sizes  and  faces  of  type. 

Then  came  a variety  of  new  styles.  In  Germany 
many  strange  shapes  of  black-letter  were  produced. 
Roman  letters  of  light  or  bold  face,  of  open  or 
compact  form,  were  introduced  by  different  Italian 
printers,  but  no  novelty  attracted  greater  attention 
or  was  more  frequently  copied  than  the  italic  of 
Aldus.  It  was  used  not  only  for  texts,  but  as  a 
supplementary  variety  for  the  minor  lines  of  title- 
pages.  The  title-page  of  the  Sallust  of  Gryphius  was 
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set  by  a compositor  who  had  been  told  to  half- 
diamond  the  upper  part,  and  he  did  so  by  spacing 
the  letters  and  using  four  distinct  sizes  of  capitals. 
In  the  printer’s  opinion  it  was  no  blemish  to  the 
page  to  have  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  occupy  three 
lines,  and  the  Jugurthine  War  one  line  only,  and  to 
allow  each  line  to  appear  in  a type  of  different  size. 
Although  this  book  was  printed  in  1578,  and  its 
title  contains  all  the  information  really  required 
for  the  modern  title,  Gryphius  added  on  the  last 
page  another  cut  of  the  griffin  as  a substitute  for 
the  then  disused  colophon,  which  seems  to  have 
been  reluctantly  given  up. 

The  title-page  which  precedes,  printed  at  Basle  by 
Oporinus,  although  published  at  Florence,  is  an- 
other illustration  of  early  fondness  for  diamonding 
lines.  By  steadily  diminishing  the  size  of  the  let- 
ters and  changing  their  style  in  successive  lines, 
often  aided  by  a generous  license  in  the  making  of 
abbreviations,  it  was  not  difficult  to  produce  the 
shape  of  the  much  admired  funnel. 

Robert  Stephens  of  Paris  was  one  of  a few  print- 
ers of  the  sixteenth  century  who  did  not  believe 
that  the  attention  of  the  reader  should  be  diverted 
from  the  words  of  the  author  by  an  exhibition  of 
typographical  sleight-of-hand.  His  titles  are  al- 
ways interesting.  The  child’s  book  shown  on  the 
next  page  has  its  full  title  in  four  lines  of  large 
readable  lower-case  letters,  and  is  a model  of  sim- 
plicity and  good  sense.  His  edition  of  Herodian, 
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printed  at  Paris  in  1544,  is  another  exhibit  of  his 
preference  for  the  simplicity  of  the  Aldine  title,  but 
this  title  is  not  diamonded. 

The  Aldine  title  was  quite  out  of  fashion  before 
the  year  1600.  An  attempt  to  revive  it  in  England 
was  made  in  1778,  by  Edward  Rowe  Mores,1  in  his 
Dissertation  upon  English  Typographical  Founders 
and  Founderies.  Mores  diamonded  the  composition 
and  spaced  the  letters  in  the  style  of  Aldus,  but  he 
separated  the  different  parts  of  the  title  with  broad 
blanks  and  added  long  diamond  dashes. 

The  paragraph  title  was  frequent  during  the  six- 
teenth century,  but  mainly  in  the  old  half-diamond 
form  and  for  quaint  compositions  in  black-letter. 
When  the  types  for  the  title  were  inserted  within 
a broad  border,  or  appeared  at  the  head  of  a large 
device  or  a woodcut,  the  paragraph  style  of  treat- 
ment seemed  the  only  one  that  could  give  the  de- 
sired boldness. 

The  long  introductions  to  texts  made  by  Caxton 
are  always  set  as  paragraphs.  His  Aesop,2  in  a 
Flemish  style  of  black-letter,  has  the  mannerisms 

l Mores  was  an  English  re-  not  proper,  and  for  the  first  let- 
former  of  had  practices  in  typog-  ters  of  new  paragraphs ; hut  he 
raphy.  He  was  not  content  to  did  not  tolerate  capitals  for  the 
accept  all  the  teachings  of  Aldus ; first  letters  in  the  sentences  that 
he  had  a respect  for  mannerisms  followed  in  the  same  paragraph, 
of  copyists  who  preceded  print-  He  spaced  closely,  abbreviated 
ers  which  our  modern  reformers  freely,  used  italic  profusely,  and 
of  printing  have  hitherto  neg-  often  put  the  period  after  a date 
lected.  Following  some  copy-  in  arabic  figures.  These  manner- 
ists, he  selected  capital  letters  isms  are  shown  in  a facsimile  on 
for  the  first  letters  of  proper  page  36  of  Correct  Composition. 

• names,  and  for  some  that  are  2 See  page  35. 


A DISSERTATION  UPON  ENGLISH 
TYPOGRAPHICAL  FOUNDERS 
AND  FOUNDERIES. 


By  Edward  Rowe  Mores,  A.  M.  & A.  S.  S. 


M,  DCC,  LXXVIII. 


Reduced  facsimile. 
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of  the  Flemish  printers  of  that  period,  and  is  a fair 
exhibit  of  the  quality  of  the  engraving  on  wood  made 
for  early  English  books.  Caxton  expected  that  the 
outlines  of  each  figure  in  the  print  would  be  filled 
in  with  appropriate  colors  by  the  buyer  of  the  book. 
The  shoes  were  not  outlined ; the  labor  of  repainting 
them  in  solid  black  was  forestalled  by  the  thought- 
fulness of  the  engraver. 

The  title-page  of  Silius  Italicus  is  another  form 
of  the  plain  paragraph  title.  As  italic  lower-case 
letter  was  then  made  to  mate  with  upright  roman 
capitals,  and  really  constituted  a part  of  a full  font, 
the  combination  of  roman  with  italic  was  not  re- 
garded as  a departure  from  the  simplicity  of  Aldus. 
The  printers  who  continued  to  use  a device  found 
it  expedient  to  put  the  place  of  printing,  name  of 
printer,  and  date  in  three  separate  lines  as  they  are 
now  in  the  modern  displayed  title.  Title-pages 
within  borders  were  treated  in  a similar  manner. 

The  lettering  of  the  engraved  title  was  seldom 
made  larger  than  that  of  the  text  that  followed,  for 
the  designer  was  determined  to  have  a fair  show- 
ing for  his  workmanship,  even  if  the  name  of  book 
and  author  had  to  be  made  relatively  insignificant. 

The  paragraph  title  in  its  original  simplicity  was 
not  an  established  form  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
The  approved  title  of  this  period,  and  for  a century 
after,  was  often  verbose ; but  even  when  the  com- 
positor had  to  make  much  display,  he  always  set 
some  of  its  divisions  as  solid  paragraphs. 
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The  old-fashioned  paragraph  title  did  not  reappear 
before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
faithful  reprints  of  old  books  made  by  Whittingham 
and  Pickering  revived  the  interest  of  all  book-lovers 
in  this  meritorious  style,  and  it  was  soon  imitated, 
but  not  always  wisely,  in  the  title-pages  of  some 
of  their  rivals. 

A marked  deterioration  in  the  appearance  of 
titles  is  noticeable  after  publishing  became  a sepa- 
rate trade.  When  the  making  of  a book  was  given 
out  to  the  printer  at  a fixed  price,  all  the  cost  of 
the  experimentation  needed  for  good  work  had  to 
be  assumed  by  the  printer.  He  in  turn  thought  it 
safer  to  have  all  the  composition  and  presswork  of 
the  book  done  by  his  journeymen  by  piece-work  at 
fixed  rates.  It  was  apparently  to  the  interest  of 
the  men  and  of  the  master  to  have  the  book  pro- 
duced without  waste  of  time  or  deliberation  in 
experiment.  There  was  then  (as  there  is  now)  a 
wide-spread  belief  that  printing  was  a mechanical 
craft  that  did  not  need  a constant  exercise  of  in- 
telligence to  adapt  means  to  ends  under  different 
conditions.  The  type-setter,  then  paid  by  the  piece, 
gave  no  more  time  or  thought  to  the  composition 
of  the  title  than  to  that  of  any  other  page.  He 
did  it  in  a hurry  and  did  it  badly. 

Other  causes  contributed  to  the  production  of 
the  shockingly  mean  titles  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  The  lack  of  the  indefinable 
and  un teachable  mental  quality  that  we  call  good 
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Title  of  an  early  edition  of  Rabelais. 
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taste  was  just  as  noticeable  in  the  master  printer 
and  the  publisher  as  in  the  compositor.  If  the 
words  of  a title  were  made  correct  in  their  spell- 
ing, the  composition  was  rated  as  good  enough, 
even  if  the  letters  and  lines  had  been  badly  spaced, 
and  absurd  prominence  given  to  many  insignificant 
words.  If  the  particular  type  really  needed  for  an 
important  line  w^as  not  at  hand,  any  other  type 
would  be  pressed  into  service.  If  the  title  so  com- 
posed was  a correct  rendering  of  the  words  of  the 
author,  why  should  any  one  object  if  it  did  contain 
a mixture  of  big  and  little  capitals,  and  of  italic 
and  black-letter ! The  reader  could  catch  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author,  and  what  more  would  be  needed  ? 
The  mixing  of  discordant  faces  and  sizes  of  type  in 
an  old  title-page  is  not  due,  as  has  been  asserted, 
to  the  vanity  of  an  employer  who  wanted  to  display 
his  stock,  but  to  the  recklessness  of  workmen  with- 
out sense  of  propriety  or  real  love  for  their  work. 
Compositors  arranged  titles  badly  because  they  se- 
lected the  types  nearest  at  hand  and  easiest  to  set. 

One  of  the  most  uncouth  title-pages  of  the  six- 
teenth century  is  that  of  the  first  Booh  of  Common 
Prayer,  printed  by  Whitchurch  at  London  in  1549. 
Here  we  see  an  amusing  unconsciousness  of  im- 
propriety in  the  selection  of  words  for  display,  cou- 
pled with  a desire  to  make  an  attractive  page  by 
the  use  of  diamond  indention  and  lines  colored 
alternately  with  black  and  red  inks. 


VI 

TITLES  IN  BLACK-LETTER 

S SOME  titles  in  previous 
chapters  are  in  black-letter, 
additional  illustrations  are 
not  needed  to  show  manner- 
isms of  early  composition, 
but  attention  has  to  be  called 
to  the  various  styles  of  types, 
now  grouped  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  black-letter, 
that  are  occasionally  and  unwisely  selected  for  title- 
pages.  It  seems  proper  here  to  say  that  black-let- 
ters of  age  and  authority  are  the  acceptable  forms, 
and  that  most  of  our  newer  styles  are  rejected  by 
book-lovers  as  disfigurements  to  a standard  book. 

The  style  of  black-letter  used  in  the  first  Bible 
and  in  the  Psalter  of  1457  was  the  style  preferred 
for  sumptuous  books  by  all  ecclesiastics  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  It  has  now  no  generally  accepted 
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Type  work  of  the  title-page  of  Cranmer’s  Bible,  or  the  Great 
Bible  of  1540,  inclosed-  in  a border  9.40  X 12.40  inches. 
Every  alternate  line  of  this  title-page  was  printed  in  red 
ink.  The  border  is  too  full  of  figures  and  letters  to  be 
fairly  reproduced  on  this  small  page. 
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name.  French  bibliographers  call  it  the  lettre  de 
forme , or  the  letter  of  good  form ; English  writers 
entitle  it  the  Old  English  black-letter.  It  is  here 
named  pointed  black-letter,  for  its  thinness  and 
angularity  differentiate  it  distinctly  from  a more 
rounded  and  more  common  form  of  gothic  letter. 
Early  French  printers  preferred  the  pointed  black, 
but  they  added  a few  graces,  chiefly  in  giving  loops 
to  some  ascending  letters,  but  not  enough  to  change 
its  general  effect.  Tory  describes  this  altered  form 
as  the  frangoise  batarde.1 

Several  Flemish  printers  adhered  with  reasonable 
closeness  to  the  old  types  of  the  Bible  of  Forty -tivo 
Lines,  but  Colard  Mansion,  with  whom  Caxton  is 
supposed  to  have  been  associated  before  1476,  gave 
to  his  types  strong  Flemish  peculiarities.2  Caxton 
began  his  work  in  England  with  black-letter  of  the 
Flemish  form,  but  the  Norman  type-founders  and 
Parisian  printers  with  whom  he  dealt  afterward 
gradually  induced  him  to  use  types  of  French  form. 
His  rivals  in  London  and  his  successors  printed 
almost  exclusively  in  this  modified  French  black- 
letter,  but  the  face  in  which  the  service-books  of 
the  Church  of  England  were  first  printed,  and  m 
which  the  official  copy  of  the  Laws  of  England  is 
still  printed,  is  a more  faithful  model  of  the  type  of 
the  first  Bible.  This  form,  which  has  supplanted 
all  others  and  has  merited  the  preference  of  biblio- 
philes, is  often  described  as  Old  English. 

2 See  page  35. 


l See  page  135. 


In  the  original  every  alternate  line  was  printed  in  red  ink. 
Reduced  facsimile. 
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In  the  original,  in  red  and  black  inks,  with  a border  too 
broad  to  be  properly  reproduced  on  this  page. 

De  Vinne  Press.  Reduced  facsimile. 
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Round  gothic , or  semi-gothic 

Pointed  black-letter  lias  great  merit  for  its  precision 
of  form  and  remarkable  stateliness,  but  it  is  unde- 
niably gloomy,  and  not  pleasing  in  every  book  and 
to  all  readers.  In  the  Psalter  of  1457  Schoeffer 
tried  to  enliven  it  with  red  ink  and  large  initials. 
As  early  as  1461  Pfister  of  Bamberg  tried  to  make 
it  attractive  by  putting  engraved  pictures  in  the 
text.  Other  printers  made  their  books  in  black- 
letter  more  pleasing  by  engraved  initials,  borders, 
and  woodcuts  of  higher  merit,  but  the  conclusion 
was  soon  reached  that  although  pointed  black  was 
suitable  for  the  service-books  of  the  Church,  it  was 
a dismal  face  of  type  in  the  ordinary  book  made 
for  the  ordinary  reader. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  common  writings  w^ere 
in  a rounder  and  more  carelessly  formed  letter, 
usually  described  by  French  bibliographers  as  the 
lettre  de  somme , and  by  others  as  semi-gothic.  It  is 
here  named  the  round  gothic.  This  style  was  pre- 
ferred for  the  ordinary  book  by  all  printers  on  the 
Continent;  with  it  was  printed  the  Catholicon  of 
1460  and  the  Bible  of  1462,  and  even  Jenson  of 
Venice  had  to  lay  aside  his  neat  roman  and  make 
use  of  a condensed  form  of  this  face  for  his  cheaper 
books.  Its  greatest  popularity  was  in  Spain  and 
Germany ; it  found  small  favor  in  Italy ; it  never 
obtained  a fair  foothold  in  England  until  revived 
by  William  Morris. 

In  his  treatise  on  the  proper  shapes  of  letters, 
published  at  Nuremberg  in  1528,  Albert  Diirer 
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A title  by  Albert  Diirer.  Reduced  facsimile. 


A title-page  by  Sylvan  Othmar,  Augsburg,  1516. 
The  name  of  this  book  is  in  round  gothic. 
Reduced  facsimile. 
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made  models  for  the  roman  capital  letters  that  he 
preferred,  but  his  teachings  were  not  fully  accepted. 
German  publishers  then  and  afterward  did  use  the 
roman  character  to  a limited  extent  for  scientific 
and  classic  works,  but  the  ordinary  German  reader 

Uirfcifigcn  onb  §?pf(amcn  furf 
r ufaCcm  onb  groj*  fo8  #efun&cr  r»ir6e  tmb  mcrcf 
ftc#frucf!t  fo^ar  DfKvmaniecjJtigen  pifgcr  mag 

21  B <T  to  & £ 5<5  P,  3 TP,  c core  £>  p<n  A6C 

VETO'S  aBoSbefgfJiPPmno  pqrfetuoivfjy; 

The  type  of  Erhard  Rewick,  Mainz,  1486. 

Reduced  facsimile. 

rejects  roman  and  italic,  and  will  have  his  every- 
day reading  printed  in  some  variety  of  gothic  face 
which,  in  all  the  smaller  sizes  of  type,  is  as  dense 
and  as  forbidding  as  the  pointed  black. 

There  was  no  accepted  standard  of  form  for  the 
round  gothic,  and  German  printers  felt  at  liberty 
to  change  its  form  to  suit  their  notions.  In  1486 
Erhard  Rewick  of  Mainz  added  loops  to  ascending 
letters  and  timidly  imitated  in  some  lower-case 
characters  the  rounder  form  of  the  roman  letter, 
but  he  left  the  capital  letters  with  their  old  and 
even  greater  ruggedness.  The  unknown  printer  of 
a very  early  Catholicon  (supposed  by  Mr.  G.  W. 
Moon  to  be  of  1445)  used  roman  capitals  of  good 
form  for  his  round  gothic  text.  George  Husner  of 
Strasburg  also  provided  roman  capitals  for  the  text 


Title-page  of  the  Luther  Bible.  Reduced  facsimile. 


fummarifcfcen  Stacfcricfct  ton  Den  ^uc^brncfern  in  SturnGerg, 

aurfgcjicrtt. 

2im  (Jtiif  ftnb  ftlicfcc  furj^cfftfUc  8fom<rhutgm  »cit  bcr  £c6r4tfd>cn  Spracb  angtflisrt. 
9?urnberg , fltbrocf:  unb  j)u  ftttben  be®  3o&ann  2lnbr«a  gnbtcrS  feel.  Stben.  1733* 
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of  a book  printed  in  1472  in  round  gothic.  A few 
German  printers  reduced  the  angularities  of  the 
round  gothic  to  a closer  conformity  with  the  roman 
model,  but  these  attempts  at  simplification  were 

S)er  rtorbatmcfen^egert  gtcttcr 


The  type  of  the  Theuerdank,  Hans  Sclioensperger, 
Augsburg,  1517.  The  flourishes  are  additions 
engraved  on  wood.  Reduced  facsimile. 

not  liked.  The  tendency  of  German  letter-cutters 
has  always  been  in  favor  of  flourishes  and  intricacy. 
In  the  first  edition  of  the  Theuerdank  of  1517  Hans 
Schoensperger  added  large  flourishes  to  lower-case 
letters  that  encroached  on  the  margin.  The  intri- 
cate initials  which  soon  came  in  fashion,  and  served 
as  models  for  the  letter  now  known  as  German  text, 
gave  variety  and  vivacity  to  an  open  title-page,  but 
they  were  too  large  to  be  used  within  the  text  of 
any  book.  The  German  letter-cutter  of  that  time 
did  what  he  could  in  the  limited  space  allowed  for 
the  capitals  of  the  smaller  text  letter,  and  he  graced 


fo  nutat'd  atfmifefufcen 


S5iet*tei*  unb  Ie|ter 

3tt  welcfeen  nidbt  nuc  cin  fortgefeetctf  SBerjeie$nig 

DontJenoornc^mflcnSubelfc^riiftcn,  fonDcrn  and)  cine  au& 
fil&rlicfjeSfiacbncf)! , rojebie  ^uMfroer  b»erunbbabeqan<j«n  root# 
ben  / unbfll3benn  b»e  SortfeftunaberCucI/brucler^ifJcrie 
oorgefeQttiff 

viclcn  2fu&clmunj<n , oudb  atibern  .ftupfVrn  unb  jjigurcn 
au$qe|iem,  unb  mit&efliftern  o«nb<n. 


Reduced  facsimile. 


Flourished  initials  of  Germany 
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German  initials  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Title-pages  in  all  Ger- 
man capitals  are  ad- 
judged impracticable 
even  by  the  Germans. 
Whether  in  the  con- 
densed letters  of  the 
fraktur  or  in  the  wider 
letters  of  schwabacher 
9 


it  to  his  notion  with 
many  curved  and  ir- 
regular lines.  His 
ideas  of  correct  form 
are  still  maintained 
in  Germany,  but  Ger- 
man forms  have  al- 
ways been  unaccept- 
able to  printers  of 
other  nations. 
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Introduction  of  roman  forms 


form,  they  are  not  as  manageable  as  capitals  in 
roman  : they  lack  openness,  roundness,  even  lining, 
and  general  symmetry,  and  this  objection  applies 
with  equal  force  to  every  variety  of  black-letter. 
The  displayed  lines  in  the  title-pages  of  common 


Engraved  title  of  the  Theuerdank. 
Reduced  facsimile. 


. German  books,  usually  in  thin  lower-case  letters, 
are  often  too  widely  spaced.  When  very  bold  and 
black  titles  were  in  fashion  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, unusually  large  letters  had  to  be  selected  tp 
fill  the  page.  For  classic  texts  and  scientific  books, 
and  for  all  treatises  intended  for  the  highly  edu- 
cated, roman  letter  is  still  preferred. 

In  England  black-letter  for  texts  went  out  of  use 
slowly.  Roman  types  were  made  and  used  by  John 
Daye  in  1572,  but  roman  was  not  the  accepted  char- 
acter before  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  Eng- 
lish printers  then  preferred  for  title-pages  the  white 
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By  Jofeph  Moxon,  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  Hydrographer  to  the  King’s 
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LONDON. 

Printed  for  Jofeph  Moxon  on  the  Weft- 
fide  of  Fleet-ditch,  at  the  Sign  of 
Atlas,  i 6 8 3. 


Reduced  facsimile. 
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Reduced  facsimile. 


Recent  forms  of  black-letter 
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letter,  as  roman  was  called,  but  they  never  hesitated 
to  make  use  of  one  or  more  lines  of  black-letter  for 
words  that  seemed  to  require  bolder  display. 

Titles  entirely  in  black-letter  were  seldom  made 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
not  with  success,  for  debased  forms  were  then  in 
fashion.  The  neat  styles  made  by  Norman  type- 
founders of  the  fifteenth  and  by  Dutch  type-found- 
ers of  the  sixteenth  century  had  been  put  aside  as 
old-fashioned  even  before  the  year  1800,  and  many 
of  the  original  punches  or  matrices  were  then  cor- 
roded or  destroyed.  These  were  serious  mishaps, 
but  the  perverted  taste  which  demanded  improve- 
ments on  the  old  models  was  a greater  misfortune. 
The  new  faces  produced  in  response  to  this  demand 
overlooked  the  best  features  of  old  black-letter. 
Thorne  of  London  produced  a series  of  blacks  of 
greater  fatness  and  blackness,  but  imitators  soon 
overreached  him  with  types  that  had  not  enough  of 
white  in  the  counters  to  give  a proper  legibility  to 
the  letters.  French  founders  did  reform  and  make 
simpler  the  capitals,  but  they  made  few  changes  in 
the  small  letters.  German  founders  put  spurs  on 
all  angles  and  flourished  the  capitals  until  every 
character  dazzled  and  irritated. 

Our  new  forms  of  black-letter  are  more  carefully 
drawn  and  more  symmetrical  than  the  letters  of 
early  manuscripts,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are 
frail,  delicate,  and  ineffective.  Modern  specimen- 
books  of  types  show  many  of  the  new  styles,  under 


fotcariit  ue  ISurp 
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tx  datums  Cotucibus  fttceitsutt 
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in  ColUgio  ^rnuEtonta  professor 
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^cm^scss&smsscm^cm^cmas^i 

Jiotu  Cborart  aft?  €ppis  et  Impensis 
^ociftatis  <§rolienans  apsMMMriifjjHf 


Title  of  the  Grolier  edition  of  the  Philobiblon. 
Original  printed  in  three  colors.  De  Vinne  Press. 
Reduced  facsimile. 
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WAV, 


From  a Book  of  Hours  by  Thielman  Kerver,  Paris  (1512?). 
Original  in  four  colors.  Note  the  absence  of  white 
space  between  sentences.  Reduced  facsimile. 
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the  names  of  Saxon,  Medieval,  Augustan,  Teutonic, 
Borussian,  Church  text,  Italian  text,  etc.,1  but  they 
all  have  the  prolonged  and  over-sharp  hair-lines 
which  unfit  them  for  book- work,  and  for  that  reason 
they  are  seldom  used  for  the  title-page  of  a standard 
book.  Many  of  them  are  of  service  in  job-printing, 
but  no  book-lover  wants  them  in  the  standard  book. 
To  reprint  with  propriety  an  old  work  in  black-letter 
the  true  book-lover  has  to  revert  to  old  faces,  even 
when  some  of  the  characters  show  real  uncouthness 
of  form  and  imperfect  fitting-up. 

The  fat-faced  black-letter  of  Thorne  was  received 
by  many  printers  as  a valuable  novelty,  and  it  was 
liberally  used  as  a display  letter  in  titles,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  illustration  on  page  132,  but  it  never  met 
with  favor  from  bibliophiles,  and  it  has  gradually 
fallen  into  disuse.  The  remodelled  French  forms 
are  occasionally  found  in  the  minor  display  lines  of 
good  book  titles,  but  the  style  most  approved  for 
the  reprints  of  old  books,  and  especially  for  eccle- 
siastical work,  is  that  of  the  Bible  of  Forty -two  Lines. 
The  first  is  better  than  the  last. 

To  give  the  proper  medieval  flavor  to  a reprint  in 
black-letter  the  compositor  should  avoid  leads  and 
put  thin  spaces  only  between  words.  The  five-to-em 
space  should  be  preferred.  The  closer  words  and 
lines  are  huddled  together,  the  more  closely  will  a 
medieval  reprint  imitate  a favorite  mannerism  of 

1 For  a fuller  description  of  the  different  kinds  of  modern 
black-letter,  see  Chapter  X of  Plain  Printing  Types. 
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Eongmana,  EorfBoti. 
jH.ttrrr.iIb. 


Original  printed  in  four  colors.  Reduced  facsimile. 
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Original  printed  in  three  colors.  Reduced  facsimile. 
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all  early  printers.  The  medieval  copyist  of  black- 
letter  showed  a strong  dislike  for  white  space.  He 
made  no  titles : chapter  headings  were  usually  in- 
dicated by  a large  initial;  paragraphs  were  specified 
with  the  signs  or  J[,  and  not  by  the  broken  white 
line  put  at  the  end  of  the  previous  paragraph.  It 
was  expected  that  the  blanks  and  outer  margins  of 
the  page  would  be  filled  afterward  by  the  decorator 
with  ornamentation  in  bright  color.  Short  lines  of 
poetry  were  often  made  full  with  petty  ornaments 
in  color.  When  the  old  practice  of  illumination  was 
in  its  decline,  printers  began  to  provide  more  blank 
space  for  their  pages,  and  this  relief  of  white  space 
was  needed,  especially  at  the  endings  of  paragraphs 
and  at  the  beginnings  of  chapters. 

In  the  composition  of  a black-letter  title-page  in 
medieval  style  the  compositor  is  often  tempted  to 
fill  the  blank  spaces  with  the  stock  ornaments  of 
type-founders.  This  is  always  a dangerous  experi- 
ment, for  decorations  of  medieval  design  that  are 
suitable  for  the  work  are  in  limited  supply,  and 
they  should  be  selected  with  regard  to  the  color  or 
general  effect  of  the  ink.  If  the  decoration  is  to 
be  printed  with  the  text  in  black  ink,  all  the  orna- 
ments selected  should  be  of  a face  much  lighter  and 
more  open  than  the  types  of  the  text.  When  the 
decoration  is  to  be  in  red  ink,  a bolder  style  of  orna- 
ment may  be  allowed,  but  it  is  a serious  mistake  to 
select  decoration  that  is  bolder  than  the  letters. 
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From  the  Manuel  Typographique 
of  Fournier. 
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ORNAMENTED  TITLES 

HINTING  began  in  a period 
of  extravagant  decoration. 
To  look  at  the  engraved  por- 
traits of  the  magnates  of  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies and  note  the  laces  and 
ruffs,  the  silks  and  velvets, 
worn  by  men  and  women,  is 
to  be  convinced  that  simpli- 
city was  not  then  in  fashion.  There  were  some 
printed  books  of  this  period  which  were  decorated 
as  profusely  as  the  garments,  but  the  decoration 
was  restricted  to  the  bindings  of  the  books  of  the 
wealthy.  A sumptuous  decoration  of  books  was 
not  attainable  by  typography.  If  title-pages  could 
have  been  illuminated  by  any  mechanical  or  semi- 
mechanical process,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  would 
have  glowed  with  gold  and  bright  color  5 but  the 
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English  engraved  title.  Reduced  facsimile, 
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The  script  of  Pierre  Moreau.  Reduced  facsimile. 
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highest  decoration  that  could  be  given  then  was 
that  of  the  engraved  copperplate,  and  the  print 
obtained  therefrom  was  in  one  color  only.  All 
attempts  at  many  colors  had  failed. 

Publishers  made  free  use  of  the  copperplate  title, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  every  important  book  made 
by  Plantin,  and  in  almost  every  trivial  book  of  the 
Elzevirs.  We  find  it  in  works  in  which  ornamen- 
tation of  any  kind  seems  needless.  No  publisher 
of  our  time  would  order  an  engraved  title  for  a 
theological  disquisition,  but  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical 
Politic  of  1666  has  not  only  an  engraved  title-page, 
but  a floriated  border  around  the  portrait  which 
faces  the  title.  The  engraving  made  the  book  at- 
tractive to  the  early  buyer,  but  the  modern  reader 
regrets  that  the  money  spent  on  the  engraved  bor- 
der and  title  had  not  been  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  better  paper  and  print  for  the  text.  For  more 
than  three  hundred  years  the  copperplate  title-page 
or  frontispiece  proved  a very  serviceable  cloak  for 
a multitude  of  sins  of  manufacture  in  other  parts 
of  the  book. 

The  printer  who  could  not  afford  a copperplate 
title-page,  and  who  knew  also  that  an  engraving 
on  wood  from  the  hand  of  a good  designer  was  out 
of  reach,  must  have  looked  with  envy  upon  these 
unattainable  attractions.  One  resource,  and  one 
only,  seemed  available : he  might  use  types  which 
would  attract  by  their  novelty.  Ornamental  ini- 
tials were  not  out  of  use  by  good  printers.  Why 
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Script  type  of  Robert  Granjon 

could  not  a complete  alphabet  of  small  ornamental 
letters  be  made  and  used  for  the  gracing  of  a title- 
page  or  perhaps  for  the  text  of  the  book?  Unlike 
the  engraved  border,  which  would  serve  only  for  a 
leaf  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the  book  for  which 
it  was  first  made,  detached  ornamental  letters  could 
be  used  repeatedly  in  fresh  combinations.  Why 
should  a printer  confine  himself  to  the  use  of  roman 
or  black-letter  ? Aldus  had  earned  commendation 
for  his  new  italic  $ German  printers  had  made  many 
new  styles  of  black-letter ; why  could  not  another 
variety  be  added  ? The  capriciousness  then  allowed 
in  written  letters  seemed  to  warrant  the  making  of 
new  faces  and  shapes  of  type. 

The  earliest  novelty  in  writing-type  known  to 
me  is  an  eccentric  form  of  script  modelled  by  Robert 
Granjon  in  1556,  in  imitation  of  the  fashionable 
handwriting  of  that  time,  then  known  in  France  as 
the  cursive  frongoise.1  I11  this  new  type  was  then 
published  the  juvenile  book  Civilite puerile  et  honnete , 
to  teach  boys,  as  its  name  implies,  civility  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  fashionable  penmanship.  It  is 
a picturesque  letter.  Perhaps  it  was  not  as  difficult 
to  read  then  as  it  is  now,  but  it  never  could  have 
been  liked  by  an  undisciplined  reader.  The  King 
of  France  gave  a ten  years’  patent  to  Granjon,  but 
the  new  cursive  was  copied  without  fear  by  other 
type-founders.  Christopher  Plantin  of  Antwerp 
selected  it  as  a text  type  for  some  of  his  minor 

1 For  facsimile,  see  page  140. 
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books,  and  required  his  shopkeeping  daughters  to 
learn  and  practise  its  dashing  style. 

In  1640  Pierre  Moreau,  then  a writing-master  of 
Paris,  had  types  made  for  a plainer  form  of  script 
that  he  called  bdtarde  brisee,  in  which  he  printed 
the  book  illustrated  on  page  143.  It  was  an  un- 
successful venture,  for  at  that  period  of  type-found- 
ing it  was  not  possible  to  reproduce  the  sweep  and 
swing  of  expert  penmanship  on  any  square  body  of 
type.  Modern  French  founders  have  been  wiser  in 
confining  their  efforts  to  set  styles  of  script  in  which 
letters  are  not  conjoined  and  but  slightly  inclined. 


Script  types  in  a similar  style  are  still  acceptable 
and  pleasing  in  the  titles  of  dainty  books,  but  no 
form  of  typographic  script  can  rival  the  easy  grace 
of  an  expert  penman.  The  title-page  engraved  on 
copper  always  was  preferred  for  books  intended  to 
please  the  feminine  taste.  Writing-masters  found 
it  a proper  medium  for  the  display  of  their  skill  in 
books  on  penmanship  with  alternated  lines  of  roman 
and  German  text  profusely  flourished. 
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Some  of  these  books  were  of  remarkable  merit  as 
specimens  of  calligraphy,  but  many  book-bnyers 
thought  that  a profusely  flourished  title  in  script 
was  not  proper  for  any  serious  book.  In  France,  and 
even  in  England,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  engraved  title-page  in  imitation 
of  profusely  flourished  writing  was  reserved  for  the 
so-called  Annuals , Gift-booJcs,  and  Keepsakes.  When 
the  copperplate  title  went  out  of  fashion,  the  title- 
page  of  ornamental  penmanship  went  with  it.  One 
of  the  later  attempts  to  rival  the  fineness  of  copper- 
plate by  engraving  on  wood  appears  on  page  148. 

I do  not  know  when  or  where  small  ornamental 
types  which  could  be  used  for  display  in  title-pages 
were  first  made  in  a full  series.  An  early  novelty 
in  ornamental  type  is  to  be  found  in  the  octavo 
edition  of  Lucan  printed  by  Guillaume  Le  Rouge  at 
Paris  in  1512.  The  text  is  in  a nearly  upright  italic 
with  unusually  long  ascenders  and  descenders  fitted 
to  capitals  in  the  Byzantine  fashion.  It  was  not  ap- 
proved, and  soon  went  out  of  use.  (See  page  146.) 

Ornamental  types  were  known  in  the  eighteenth, 
and  may  have  been  used  for  display  in  titles  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  but  they  were  rare,1  for  types 
with  frail  and  delicate  lines  were  not  in  favor  with 
type-founders.  The  model  letter  had  to  be  cut 
slowly  on  a punch  of  steel ; this  punch  was  liable 

i Early  type-makers  did  not  rarely  published  specimens  were 
issue  specimens  of  their  types  printed  upon  one  side  of  a large 
in  the  form  of  pamphlets  which  sheet  liable  to  be  broken  and  de- 
easily  could  be  preserved.  Their  stroyed  by  repeated  handling. 
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to  break  when  struck  in  the  copper  selected  for  the 
matrix ; not  one  type-caster  in  a dozen  could  per- 
fectly reproduce  in  the  cast  type  all  the  finer  lines 
of  the  matrix. 

In  the  Manuel  Typographique  of  Fournier,  pub- 
lished in  1764,  are  exhibits  of  fourteen  ornamental 
faces,  but  they  are  not  so  finical  as  those  of  the 
German  book  in  the  illustration  on  page  151.  Or- 
namental letters  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  early 
specimen-books  of  the  Enschede  and  the  Caslon 
foundries.  Bodoni  of  Italy  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  founder  of  note  who  refused  to  make  them. 
A great  obstacle  to  their  manufacture  was  removed 
when  the  machine  for  type-casting  was  fairly  de- 
veloped in  1843,  and  they  were  then  and  afterward 
produced  in  endless  variety,  to  the  neglect  of  types 
more  needed. 

Ornamental  types  based  upon  the  roman  model, 
which  seem  to  have  been  first  produced  in  Germany, 
were  soon  found  unsuitable  for  German  title-pages, 
for  they  were  in  painful  contrast  to  the  angled  let- 
ters that  had  to  be  used  for  the  text  and  for  minor 
lines  of  the  title.  They  were  much  esteemed  in 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  may  be  found  in  the 
title-pages  of  serious  books  of  the  present  time.  In 
England  the  ornamental  types  selected  for  title- 
pages  were  rarely  fantastic,  and  they  were  used 
with  greater  discretion. 


VIII 

EARLY  DISPLAYED  TITLES 

HEN  publishers  saw  that  title- 
pages  decorated  with  borders, 
initials,  devices,  and  whimsi- 
cal arrangements  of  composi- 
tion had  ceased  to  be  captivat- 
ing— when  black-letter  was 
going  out  of  fashion,  and  or- 
namental types  were  rated  as 
in  bad  taste— they  had  to  re- 
turn to  plain  roman  letter.  This  return  seems  to 
have  been  made  unwillingly.  A title-page  of  few 
lines,  and  without  device,  was  considered  bald.  To 
cover  the  baldness,  larger  and  blacker  capital  let- 
ters seemed  necessary.  No  one  tried  to  imitate  the 
simple  title-pages  made  by  Aldus  or  Stephens.  An 
unwritten  law  was  in  force,  although  none  can  tell 
when  it  was  made  or  why  it  should  be  obeyed,  that 
the  words  and  device  of  a title  must  cover  a full 
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page.  To  do  this  in  a title  with  few  words,  large 
types  were  needed,  and  the  punches  for  these  types 
were  often  rudely  drawn  and  carelessly  cut. 

The  admirable  models  of  letters  that  had  been 
produced  in  France  by  Tory,  Garamond,  and  their 
worthy  successors  were  put  aside,  and  rude  faces, 
not  always  of  correct  proportion,  from  unknown 
punch-cutters,  began  to  appear  in  the  title-pages  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Every  writer  on  typog- 
raphy has  called  attention  to  the  meanness  of  the 
books  and  the  degradation  of  printing  during  this 
period.  Type-founding  had  grown  to  be  a separate 
trade  almost  beyond  the  oversight  of  the  printer. 
The  parsimonious  publisher  thought  it  wise  to  make 
cheaper  books ; to  do  so  he  had  to  get  cheaper  types, 
paper,  and  workmanship.  From  his  point  of  view 
it  was  not  important  that  types  should  be  of  good 
form  or  gracefully  arranged.  It  was  enough  that 
the  types  were  readable.  To  meet  this  demand  for 
cheaper  types,  incompetent  punch-cutters  were  em- 
ployed, who  made  the  uncouth  letters  in  which  too 
many  English  title-pages  were  composed. 

One  reason  why  the  copperplate  title  kept  so  long 
in  favor  was  the  coarseness  of  the  typographic  title- 
page.  A careful  publisher  cheerfully  would  pay 
the  greater  cost  of  engraving  on  copper  to  be  pro- 
tected from  the  hideousness  of  badly  cut  and  badly 
composed  types.  Robert  Stephens  tried  to  avoid 
the  increased  expense  of  copperplate  by  providing 
woodcuts  of  half-page  borders  designed  in  a new 
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Badly  arranged  title-pages 
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style,  but  his  example  was  seldom  imitated.  To 
most  printers  there  was  no  choice  between  uncouth 
types  badly  composed  and  copperplate  decoration. 

When  there  was  no  device  or  ornament  to  fill  the 
gap,  and  the  title  of  few  words  would  not  fairly  fill 
the  page,  even  when  large  types  had  been  selected, 
the  author  was  asked  to  put  more  words  in  his 
title  and  to  make  it  a synopsis  of  the  contents  of 
the  book.  This  was  often  done,  but  the  verbose 
title  brought  with  it  a new  impediment : if  the  old 
form  of  title  had  been  too  curt,  the  new  form  was 
often  so  long  that  the  added  matter  had  to  be  ar- 
ranged in  distinct  paragraphs. 

Compositors  of  that  time  believed  that  a title 
could  not  be  of  good  form  if  it  did  not  have'at  least 
one  line  of  very  large  and  bold  type.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  increased  blackness  of  huge  type 
would  compensate  for  the  suppression  or  dwarfing 
of  the  old  device.  The  relative  importance  of  the 
words  selected  for  lines  of  display  was  not  properly 
considered.  If  one  line  gave  the  needed  blackness 
and  other  large  lines  helped  fill  the  page,  the  word 
THE' might  be  in  four-line  capitals  and  the  name 
of  the  author  in  brevier  small  capitals,  and  yet  the 
selection  would  be  regarded  as  proper.  There  was 
also  a general  agreement  among  printers  that  capi- 
tals must  be  preferred,  but  an  over-wide  spacing 
of  the  types  was  allowed.  Broad  blanks  between 
lines,  with  little  regard  to  the  natural  divisions  of 
the  title  matter,  were  also  permitted. 
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Moxon  recorded  the  general  belief  of  the  printers 
of  his  time  when  he  advised  the  compositor  to  set 
the  types  for  the  name  of  a person  or  a place  in- 
tended to  be  dignified,  in  “ all  Capitals ; but  then,  if 
conveniently  he  can,  he  will  Set  a Space  between 
every  Letter , and  two  or  three  [spaces]  before  and 
after  that  Name,  to  make  it  shew  more  Graceful 
and  Stately.  For  Capitals  express  Dignity  wherever 
they  are  Set,  and  Space  and  Distance  also  implies 
Stateliness.77 

This  advice  to  space  capital  letters  was  carefully 
followed  for  more  than  a hundred  years  by  all  the 
printers  of  England  and  France,  and  to  some  extent 
by  their  rivals  in  Holland  and  Germany.  There 
was  then  and  there  is  now  a rule,  obeyed  by  some 
printers,  that  the  main  display  line  of  a title  must 
be  a full  line  always.  When  the  letters  are  few, 
the  types  must  be  widely  spaced,  and  one  or  more 
of  these  lines  must  fill  the  measure.  No  printer  ob- 
served this  rule  more  obediently  than  Baskerville. 
Not  only  in  his  edition  of  Catullus,  but  in  his  quarto 
editions  of  Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  Persius , the  letters 
of  the  titles  are  spread  over  the  page  as  if  they  had 
been  dislocated  by  explosion.  Even  in  the  title- 
page  of  his  Booh  of  Common  Prayer,  for  which  he 
planned  more  lines  of  display  than  were  needed, 
the  letters  of  some  lines  are  wedged  widely  apart 
to  give  the  lines  the  desired  fullness. 

Although  German  book-buyers  had  rejected  the 
roman  character  for  their  every-day  reading,  they 
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demanded  it  for  all  classic  texts  and  for  every  book 
written  in  the  Latin  language.  When  a Latin  word 
or  phrase  appeared  in  a text  of  German  type,  that 
word  or  phrase  was  put  in  roman  type.  Some 
printers  were  so  precise  that  they  printed  a com- 
pounded word  part  in  German  and  part  in  roman 
letter.  German  title  type  in  roman  capitals,  as  it 
was  printed  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, often  meanly  drawn  and  coarsely  cut,  shows 
a marked  declension  from  the  fine  models  of  Diirer. 
Not  finding  a proper  appreciation  at  home,  their 
more  expert  punch-cutters  went  to  England  and 
France ; Fleischmann,  most  famous  of  all,  went  to 
Holland,  and  for  years  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
Enschede  type-foundry. 

The  different  treatment  required  for  the  title-page 
of  a book  to  be  held  in  the  hand,  and  for  the  poster 
intended  to  be  readable  at  greater  distance,  was 
not  clearly  understood  by  many  printers  of  this 
period.  If  the  title-page  had  bold  and  black  lines 
that  immediately  arrested  the  attention  of  a reader, 
it  was  supposed  fully  to  answer  its  purpose.  It 
did  not  seem  to  be  important  that  the  name  of  the 
book  or  of  the,  author  should  be  reasonably  con- 
spicuous. The  display  of  words  was  not  controlled 
by  any  perception  of  their  relative  value. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a new  fashion  of  composing  title-pages  made 
its  appearance.  It  was  the  swing  of  the  pendulum 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Publishers  who  had  been 
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sated  with  coarse,  overbold  types  demanded  more 
modesty  and  sobriety  in  composition,  as  well  as  a 
more  intelligent  grading  of  display.  In  response 
came  what  may  be  called  the  humble  or  feeble  style 
of  title-page,  of  which  Madan’s  Juvenal  is  a proper 
illustration.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
displayed  title,  with  its  many  long  lines  and  catch- 
lines of  spaced  small-capital  letters.  The  first  intent 
of  the  compositor  seems  to  have  been  the  keeping 
down  of  overbold  display ; next  to  that  appears  the 
desire  to  make  lines  of  unequal  length,  so  that  the 
title  should  have  an  irregular  outline.  To  do  this 
some  lines  were  spaced  with  hair-spaces  and  others 
with  em  quadrats.  The  separation  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  title  by  blank  spaces  of  unequal  width 
was  imperfectly  done,  for  the  quoted  motto  and 
the  number  of  the  volume  are  kept  apart  by  dia- 
mond dashes  that  are  blacker  and  more  prominent 
than  any  line  on  the  page. 

The  German  adaptation  of  this  humble  style  is 
a lower  descent  in  humility.  Fischer  makes  use  of 
the  roman  capital  for  initial  letters  only,  and  sets 
the  body  of  the  title  all  in  lower-case.  He  cuts  up 
the  matter  into  long  and  short  lines ; he  uses  catch- 
lines, and  spaces  letters  unevenly  to  maintain  an 
irregular  outline  on  each  side ; but  he  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  long  dash.  He  finds  at  last  some 
compensation  for  this  self-imposed  simplicity  in 
an  elaborately  ornamented  dividing  rule,  which  was 
then  rated  a real  grace  to  the  page. 


Befchreibung 

einiger 

typ°graphilchen 

Seltenheiten 

nebft 

Bey tragen 
zur  Erfindungsgefchichte 
der 

Buchdruckerkunft, 


Erfte  Lieferung. 

BeiErofnungderUniverfitatsbibliothek  zu Mainz 
herausgegeben 

von 

Gotthelf  Fischer 

Professor’n  und  Bibliothecar’n,  Mitgliede  des  phylikalisch- 
mathematischen  Collegiums  der  Aerzte  zu  Basel,  der  phy- 
sikalischen  Gesellschaft  zu  Gottingen  und  der  Linneischen 
Gesellschaften  zu  London  und  Leipzig;  der  philosoma- 
tischen  und  der  medicinisch  nacheifernden  Gesellschaften  in 
Paris,  der  botanischen  Gesellschaft  in  Regensburg  und 
der  physikalischen  Gesellschaft  zu  lena  Corre- 
spondenten 

Mit  einer  Kupfertafel. 

^ v 

Mainz  auf  Kosten  des  Verfassers 
und  in  Commiffion  in  Niirnberg  bey 
lob.  Leonh.  Sixt.  Lechner 
Diflertations  - Handler. 

] 8 o o. 


Reduced  facsimile. 


NIGHT  THOUGHTS; 

ON 

LIFE,  DEATH , IMMOR  TALITY. 

Tc  which  is  added, 

A PARAPHRASE 

ON 

PART  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  JOB; 

AND 

THE  LAST  DAY, 

A POEM. 

By  EDWARD  YOUNG,  l.l.d. 

WITH  THE 

LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


Say,  penfive  route,  whom  difmal  fcenes  delight. 
Frequent  at  tombs  and  in  the  realms  of  night, 
This  truth  how  certain, —when  this  life  is  o’er, 
Man  dies  to  live,  and  lives— to  die  no  more. 


LONDON: 

Printed  for  T„  Wills,  Stationers  Court ; 

J.  S.  Jordan , So.  166,  Fleet-Street ; Allen  arid  Weft, 
and  H.  D.,  Symnnds,  Paternqj/er-  R<nu  ; 
Champante  and  Wittrcnv , Aid  gat e i 
and  L.  Way  land,  Sew  Fork. 


Price  is.  fewed. 

An  early  title  by  Whittingham. 


Spacing  of  small  capitals  175 

Moxon’s  advice  to  space  the  capital  letters  of  all 
names  requiring  distinction  was  gradually  applied 
to  the  small  capitals  in  minor  lines  that  did  not 
need  display,  but  did  need  more  surrounding  white 
to  increase  their  readability.  To  avoid  this  fault, 
type-founders  of  France  are  now  making  their  small 
capitals  on  a wider  body,  so  that  they  do  not  need 
the  additional  space  to  give  the  proper  relief  of 
white  within  and  about  each  type.  This  treatment 
makes  each  letter  clearer,  but  it  seriously  alters  the 
color  of  the  composition.  In  the  page  of  text  con- 
taining many  small  capitals  on  the  wide  set,  these 
widely  spaced  small  capitals  seem  to  be  of  an  alien 
style,  of  a lighter  color,  and  not  proper  mates  for 
the  lower-case  text  in  which  they  are  embedded.  If 
small  capitals  were  made  of  a greater  height,  fairly 
intermediate  between  the  full  capital  and  the  round 
letters  of  the  lower-case,  they  would  be  more  freely 
used. 

In  all  open  book  titles  which  have  display  lines 
widely  spaced,  the  spacing  of  minor  lines  of  small 
capitals  is  to  be  commended.  When  they  are  not 
spaced,  the  dense  small  capitals  are  in  unpleasing 
contrast  to  the  openness  of  larger  capitals  in  the 
display  lines,  and  seriously  change  the  color  of  the 
composition  and  make  the  different  lines  appear  to 
be  of  different  styles.  One  rule  then  taught  to 
compositors  was  the  need  of  visible  uniformity  in 
spacing.  If  one  line  of  a title-page  had  to  be  spaced, 
other  lines  in  that  title  must  be  spaced  also.  This 


176  Neglect  of  proper  display 

rule,  which  makes  no  proper  allowance  for  widely 
differing  effects  produced  by  wide  and  by  close 
spacing,  is  too  broad  for  an  unvarying  application, 
but  its  tendency  is  in  the  right  direction : it  aids 
uniformity  and  prevents  harsh  contrasts. 

The  display  of  words  in  many  title-pages  of  this 
chapter  is  not  any  better  than  that  of  older  titles 
set  in  black-letter.  The  most  important  words — 
Printing  and  Poesie — on  pages  162  and  164  are  in 
the  smallest  type.  The  names  of  the  author  and 
translator  on  page  165  are  even  more  insignificant. 
These  are  serious  defects,  but  the  simplicity  and 
directness  of  the  old  titles  have  a charm  of  their 
own,  much  relished  by  bibliographers.  The  use  of 
large  lower-case  letters  and  the  avoidance  of  feeble 
catch-lines  are  features  to  be  commended. 

Important  words  in  the  title-page  were  seldom 
properly  displayed  by  the  old  printers.  To  most 
of  them  it  was  enough  to  put  an  author’s  title  mat- 
ter in  any  types,  large  or  small,  that  were  readable, 
and  the  types  usually  selected  for  this  purpose  were 
those  nearest  the  hand  of  the  compositor.  The 
planning  of  title-page  matter  so  that  it  should  en- 
force to  a hasty  observer,  by  means  of  graduated 
sizes  of  type,  the  relative  importance  of  its  words, 
was  rarely  done  with  discrimination. 


IX 

CONDENSED  TYPES 


GREAT  change  was  made  in 
title-pages  when  the  time- 
honored  form  of  roman  capi- 
tal letter  was  supplanted  by 
the  tall  and  thin  types  known 
to  English-speaking  printers 
as  “ condensed.” 1 The  new 
shape,  first  made  for  its  own 
title-pages  at  some  unverified 
date  by  the  Didot  printing-house  of  Paris,  was 
sparingly  used  by  the  printers  of  England  and  the 
United  States  before  1840.  It  came  in  favor  when 


1 The  earliest  compressed  form 
of  roman  lower-case  known  tome 
was  made  by  Fleischmann  of  the 
Enschede  type-foundry  in  the 
year  1734,  and  this  form  was  then 
favored  by  all  publishers  who  de- 
sired to  put  much  reading  mat- 
ter in  a small  space  without  loss 

12 


of  legibility.  A series  of  book 
types  in  this  style  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  specimens  shown  by  Four- 
nier in  his  Manuel  Typogra- 
phique  of  1776,  where  they  are 
described  as  “in  the  Hollandish 
style.”  In  the  same  book  is  also 
exhibited  a series  of  still  thinner 


177 


178  Condensed  letter  designed  by  Didot 


engravers  on  wood  as  well  as  type-founders  were 
striving  to  make  lines  in  high  relief  which  should 
have  all  the  sharpness  and  delicacy  of  copperplate. 
Abandoning  the  traditions  of  typography,  they  had 
agreed  among  themselves,  printers  and  readers 
consenting,  that  the  merit  of  printing  should  be 
determined,  not  by  the  readability  of  the  complete 
character,  but  by  the  delicacy  or  feebleness  of  the 
hair-lines.  The  “ stumpy  Van  Dijks”  and  the 
“ ugly  Elzevirs/’  as  they  were  then  called,  and  even 
the  well-formed  letters  of  Fournier,  Caslon,  and 
Baskerville,  were  condemned  as  too  old-fashioned 
for  a refined  taste.  Didot 1 and  Bodoni  were  the 
teachers  in  this  new  school  of  typography. 


types,  labelled  the  Poetic  Face, 
which  show  that  this  French 
founder  had  made  a new  face 
which  proved  very  much  more 
condensed.  Fleischmann  but 
slightly  compressed  his  capitals ; 
Fournier  not  only  condensed  but 
dwarfed  them.  This  new  Poetic 
Face  proved  as  useful  a letter  to 
French  publishers  as  the  thin 
italic  of  Aldus  had  been  to  early 
Italian  printers,  for  it  enabled 
them  to  put  many  long  lines  of 
poetry  on  a page  without  break 
or  turnover  of  any  line,  and  to 
print  more  cheaply  in  the  form 
of  an  eighteenmo  extremely  long 
lines  of  poetry  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  put  in  octavo. 
The  new  styles  of  capitals  were 
made  equally  serviceable  in  the 
composition  of  the  minor  lines 
of  display  in  title-pages  or  head- 


ings of  articles.  They  seemed  to 
be  an  aid  to  the  compositor  who 
was  often  required  to  set  long 
subheadings  in  separate  lines. 
Their  serviceability  in  this  field 
gradually  led  to  the  making  of 
larger  letters  for  the  larger  dis- 
play lines  of  a title-page. 

It  is  probable  that  the  con- 
densed letter  for  title-pages  was 
designed  by  Ambroise  Firmin- 
Didot,  who  has  distinction  as  a 
master  of  many  arts  connected 
with  typography,  for  he  was  a 
punch-cutter  and  type-founder 
as  well  as  a publisher  and  printer. 
The  new  shape  was  soon  copied, 
but  with  some  changes,  by  other 
founders  in  France. 

l As  the  Didot  printing-house 
of  Paris,  which  has  the  credit  of 
introducing  condensed  two-line 
letters  in  the  titles  of  its  books, 


Novel  shapes  of  condensed  type  179 


If  the  daintiness  sought  for  had  been  that  of  the 
general  lightness  of  the  larger  types  of  Renner  of 
Venice,  or  of  Gran j on  of  Lyons,  who  did  maintain 
openness  of  face  with  visible  hair-lines,  the  change 
would  have  been  of  more  merit;  but  the  delicacy 
then  attempted  was  confined  to  the  hair-line  of  the 
letter.  To  design  types  with  body-marks  sometimes 
thinner  but  oftener  thicker  than  had  been  made  be- 
fore, to  connect  the  stems  with  lines  almost  invisi- 
ble, and  to  grace  their  endings  with  long  and  weak 
serifs,  were  regarded  as  notable  triumphs  of  type- 
founding.1 Types  so  designed  were  hard  to  cut, 


made  types  for  its  own  use  only, 
and  published  no  specimen  of 
this  face,  the  date  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance is  not  on  record.  In 
1839  the  Didot  house  sold  its 
type-foundry  to  the  Fonderie  G6- 
n^rale,  which  published  a thick 
volume  of  specimens  in  1843.  In 
this  volume  appeared  fifteen 
bodies  (corps  10  to  corps  56)  of 
new  condensed  two-line  types 
with  thick  stems  and  sharp  hair- 
lines under  the  name  of  Initiates 
Serr^es.  This  exhibit  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  extra-elongated  se- 
ries (corps  12  to  corps  56)  called 
Initiates  Allong6es. 

The  specimen-book  for  1843  of 
the  Fonderie  G6n6rale  is  the  first 
in  which  a series  of  condensed 
letters  was  exhibited,  but  the 
reading  public  had  seen  them 
occasionally  in  the  titles  of  the 
Didot  books.  For  information  in 
this  and  next  note  I am  indebted 
to  Mr.  Henry  J.  Tucker  of  Paris. 


1 One  liberty  led  to  another. 
A French  founder  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  reducing  the  angu- 
larity of  a few  roman  capitals  by 
giving  to  their  pointed  ends  the 
curved  form  of  some  of  the  round 
letters  of  the  lower-case,  as  will 
be  seen  in  the  Italian  title-page 
presented  on  page  187.  This  new 
fashion  had  imitators  in  Italy  as 
in  France,  but  it  was  not  of  long 
life  in  Paris,  nor  was  it  ever  ac- 
cepted in  England  or  America 


ings,  like  these  from  the  foundry 
of  G.  Peignot  of  Paris,  were  first 
made  by  Mallet-Heldoorn,  who 
established  a foundry  at  Paris  in 
1825.  Sixteen  bodies  (corps  10 
to  corps  64)  are  shown  in  the 
specimen-book  (dated  1864)  of  his 
son  and  successor  A.  M.  Mallet 
fils  ainA  Several  founders  have 
copied  them.  They  are  seldom 
used  now  for  title-pages. 


180  Buies  observed  by  type-founders 

cast,  and  print ; but  the  vanquishing  of  these  self- 
imposed  difficulties  was  rated  as  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  eyesight  of  the  reader,  who,  if  not 
sharp-sighted,  could  not  perceive  the  feeble  con- 
necting lines  and  was  compelled  to  identify  each 
character  mainly  by  its  stems  or  body-marks. 

There  never  has  been  any  arbitrary  standard  for 
the  width  of  the  roman  capital,  but  there  is  a sub- 
stantial agreement  among  all  founders  that  the 
proportions  and  general  form  of  the  old  roman 
lapidary  letters  should  be  preserved,  and  that  the 
width  of  the  M and  W,  in  every  font  of  standard 
form,  should  not  much  exceed  the  square  of  the 
body,  and  that  the  largest  number  of  capital  letters 
should  be  of  different  widths  varying  between  three 
fifths  and  four  fifths  of  the  type  body.  The  object 
sought  by  all  the  early  designers  was  to  keep  the 
stems  at  apparently  equal  distances  from  one  an- 
other, yet  not  so  close  or  so  wide  apart  as  to  show 
deformity  in  any  letter  or  confusion  in  the  letters 
when  combined.1  Considering  the  irregularity  of 
shapes  in  the  roman  capital,  this  was  a difficult 

i The  most  noticeable  depar-  a few  who  attempted  to  make 
tures  from  the  old  forms  of  ro-  letters  in  exact  geometrical  pro- 
man letters  are  the  widening  portion  for  all  sizes,  but  not  to 
of  the  final  s and  the  capital  S,  the  improvement  of  the  letter, 
which  are  often  insignificant  in  It  is  now  admitted  by  every  type- 
old-style  fonts,  and  the  narrow-  founder  that,  to  secure  proper 
ing  of  the  O,  C,  and  D,  which  legibility,  different  sizes  of  types 
were  needlessly  wide  and  out  of  cannot  be  made  in  exact  geomet- 
proportion  with  other  letters,  rical  proportion ; they  must  be 
Early  type-founders  had  no  fixed  increased  in  width  as  they  are 
standard  of  width.  There  were  decreased  in  height. 


LEMONS 

DE 

CHIMIE  ELEMENTA1RE 

APPLIQUEES 

AUX  ARTS  INDUSTRIELS, 

ET  FA1TES  LE  DIMANCHE  A L’fiCOLE  MUNIC1PALE  DE  ROUEN, 

PAR  M.  J.  GIRARDIN, 

Pi ofcsseur  dc  cliimie  a I'Ecole  municipale  et  a I’Ecole  d’agricullurc  de  Rouen , 

Membie  corrcspondant  de  I’lnslitul  royal  de  France  , de  la  Societe  royale  el  cenlrale  d’agricullure 
dc  la  Societe  d’encouragemcnt , des  Academics  de  Florence  , Turin  , Moscou  , Bruxelles , 
Anvers,  Liege,  Kaiserslautern,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Marseille,  Nancy. 

TROISIEME  EDITION, 

REVUE  , CORRIGEe  ET  AUGMENTKE  , 

aver  200  figures  el  cchantillons  d’indienne  inlercales  daus  ie  leile. 


PREMIERE  PARTIE. 

CHIMIE  I NOItG  ANIQUE. 


A ROUEN, 

CHEZ  l.-S.  LEFEVRE,  IMPRIMEUR, 

RUE  DES  CARMES,  20. 

1846. 


Reduced  facsimile. 


182  Obscurity  of  extra-condensed  type 

task,  but  it  was  well  done  by  many  of  the  old  type 
makers.  When  the  stems  or  thick  strokes  of  meet- 
ing letters  are  apparently  equidistant,  each  letter 
is  easily  identified,  and  the  words  in  which  they 
appear  are  read  at  a glance ; when  some  letters  are 
wide  and  others  are  thin,  and  the  stems  are  hud- 
dled or  show  gaps  of  white  space  at  meeting-points, 
the  composition  becomes  unpleasing  and  is  rela- 
tively harder  to  read. 

The  condensed  types  first  made  were  about  one 
fourth  narrower  than  types  of  standard  form,  tall, 
slender,  and  graceful ; of  light  face,  with  thin  stems, 
long  sharp  serifs,  and  hair-lines  unduly  protracted. 
They  were  in  marked  contrast  to  the  coarse  types 
that  had  been  in  use  for  centuries.  Publishers 
insisted  upon  the  use  of  the  condensed  type  for 
the  title-pages  of  all  new  books,  and  type-found- 
ers provided  it  of  many  sizes.  Printers  also  ap- 
proved the  new  fashion,  for  it  promised  to  be  of 
good  service  in  the  composition  of  title-pages.  It 
was  believed  that  with  condensed  letter  the  type- 
setter could  readily  give  greater  prominence  in  one 
line  to  words  that  had  been  put  in  two  lines.  The 
compression  of  letters  on  bodies  about  one  fourth 
narrower  than  those  of  the  old  form  did  not  ma- 
terially damage  their  readability,  but  the  greater 
compressions  that  soon  followed  did  make  the  let- 
ters much  more  obscure.  This  obscurity  did  not 
diminish  their  acceptability  to  French  and  Italian 
readers.  Extra-condensed  types  were  used  not  only 


HISTORICAL  VIEW 


OP  THE 

LITERATUKE 

OP  THE 

SOUTH  OF  EUROPE; 

BY 

J.  C.  L.  SIMONDE  DE  SISMONDI: 

OF  THE  ACADEMY  AND  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  OF  GENEVA, 

HONORARY  MEMBER  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  WILNA,  OF  THE  ITALIAN  ACADEMY, 
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TRANSLATED  PROM  THE  ORIGINAL, 

WITH  NOTES,  AND  A LIFE  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 

BY  THOMAS  ROSCOE. 


j?rom  tije  Hast  Hontion  lEUftfou, 

INCLUDING!  ALL  THE  NOTES  FROM  THE  LAST  PARIS  EDITION. 


YOL.  I. 

NEW  YORK: 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS; 
329  <fc  331  PEARL  STREET, 

FRANKLIN  SQUARE. 

18  60. 


184  Limitations  of  condensed  type 

in  advertisements  and  job-work,  but  even  in  the 
title-pages  of  serious  books,  and  they  were  made 
bold  and  black  as  well  as  thin  and  indistinct. 

The  condensed  form  of  bold-face  has  never  been 
tolerated  in  English  or  American  title-pages,  but 
it  is  not  out  of  use  in  France,  and  is  frequent  in 
Spain  and  Italy.  French  printers  have  always  used 
bold  types  for  title-pages,  but  with  the  incoming  of 
condensed  letter  they  began  to  tolerate  whims  in 
composition  that  made  the  leading  line  as  bold  as 
that  of  a handbill.  When  the  main  display  line 
was  long  and  was  made  the  first  line  of  the  title- 
page  it  was  sometimes  curved.  Other  freaks  were 
tried.  The  motto  might  be  inclosed  in  a border  of 
typographic  flowers.  Ornamental  letters  of  fan- 
tastic form  were  allowed  and  are  not  yet  entirely 
discarded,  but  the  preference  now  is  for  the  square 
and  bold-faced  types  known  in  America  as  antique. 

Although  condensed  capitals  of  light  face  were 
eagerly  purchased  by  English  and  American  print- 
ers as  a ready  means  for  evading  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  display,  it  was  soon  discovered  that  they 
had  their  limitations.  The  thin  types  that  served 
for  a line  of  many  letters  would  not  serve  accep- 
tably for  the  line  of  few  letters.  The  difficulty  was 
met  by  the  time-honored  method  of  spacing  out 
single  letters,  but  it  was  quickly  found  that  con- 
densed types  could  not  be  fitly  spaced.  When  the 
spaces  were  thin  and  judiciously  placed  the  title 
was  not  noticeably  marred,  but  when  en  and  em 
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d/j 

V BRILLAT  SAVARIN, 


BRILLAT  SAVARIN, 

ILLCSTRER  ^ 

PAR  BERTALL 

mceotc 

D’UNE  NOTICE  BIOGMPHIOUE 

Par  ALPH.  KARR. 

De»lu«  & purl  du  texle,  graves  lur  ader  par  Cb.  Cievffroy, 
Craturei«ar  tools,  Intcreol***  dona  le  teste.  par  nidderlch. 


GAB1UBL  DE  GONET.  EDITEUK.  UUE  DES  BEAUX- AKTS,  6, 


Reduced  facsimile. 


186  Unwise  spacing  of  condensed  types 

quadrats  were  used  as  spaces  the  liue  showed  gaps 
between  letters  which  were  as  faulty  as  they  were 
unnecessary.  Spacing  changed  the  color  of  the 

JANE  EYRE; 

3tn  Stutobiograpljp. 

The  first  lines  of  a title  of  1855. 

type  ; the  spaced  and  the  unspaced  types  seemed  of 
different  faces.  The  critical  reader  would  ask,  Why 
are  the  large  capitals,  always  easily  read,  so  widely 
separated  that  their  relation  to  one  another  is  not 
at  once  apparent,  when  the  smaller  capitals  of  other 
lines,  never  any  too  readable,  are  huddled?  The 
reply  that  the  thin  letters  of  the  display  line  had 
to  be  spaced  out  to  make  the  line  of  full  width  was 
never  satisfactory.  It  did  not  explain  the  alleged 
need  of  this  full  line. 

Instead  of  being  helpful  in  the  composition  of 
titles,  condensed  type  often  proved  a hindrance. 
There  should  be  in  every  title  an  apparent  attempt 
to  maintain  proportion  between  the  types  and  the 
area  covered  by  the  types.  To  select  small  types 
for  a large  page  is  an  admitted  impropriety.  To 
put  many  words  in  one  line  of  pinched  types,  when 
these  words  need  two  lines,  and  to  leave  broad  gaps 
of  white  blanks  between  the  lines,  or  to  separate 
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188  A selection  of  immatable  types 

the  pinched  letters  of  a line  with  wide  spaces,  are 
even  greater  offences.  The  title  so  treated  is  always 
too  feeble,  and  even  the  uncritical  reader  cannot 
fail  to  note  that  types  pinched  as  well  as  spaced  are 
at  variance  with  the  waste  of  space  elsewhere. 

A PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATION 

OF 

BAD  TASTE 

IN  THE 

SELECTION  OF  UNMATABLE  TVPES 


Expanded  types,  that  varied  from  one  tenth  to  one 
fourth  wider  than  types  of  standard  width,  were 
made  not  long  after  the  introduction  of  condensed 
types.  It  was  claimed  that  they  would  prevent  the 
spacing  of  letters  in  the  short  lines  of  a title-page, 
and  that  they  would  promote  the  harmony  that 
should  be  noticeable  between  type  and  space.  With 
this  end  in  view,  the  compositor  who  set  a title-page 
selected  expanded  types  for  lines  of  few  letters  and 
condensed  types  for  lines  of  many  words.  The 
result  was  always  disappointing.  When  the  vary- 
ing styles  were  in  meeting  lines,  as  was  often  un- 
avoidable, the  incongruit}'  produced  by  this  meeting 
of  unlike  forms  was  repelling.  Even  when  all  the 
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190  Declining  use  of  condensed  types 

types  in  the  title  so  composed  were  of  roman  form 
and  not  unlike  in  style,  the  general  effect  of  the 
composition  was  that  of  a shop-bill.  The  casual 
reader  did  not  at  once  notice  the  intent  of  the 

IS  READABLE 

IN  PROPORTION  BUT  NOT  SO  READABLE 

TOO  THIN  FOR  A TITLE 

NOT  USED  TO  ADVANTAGE  WITH  TYPES  OF  STANDARD  WIDTH 

FOR  JOBS,  NOT  FOR  TITLES 

SQUEEZED  WITHIN  THIS  SPACE,  THE  WORDS  GASPED  IN  VAIN  FOR  VITAL  BREATH 
Illustrations  of  condensed  types. 

author  j he  did  notice  the  caprices  of  type-founder 
and  compositor.  Too  much  prominence  was  given 
to  manner  over  matter,  and  to  that  extent  the  object 
of  the  title  was  defeated. 

Although  types  of  different  shapes  in  the  title- 
page  are  disapproved  by  the  critical,  their  use  is 
continued  to  this  day  in  many  printing-houses. 


Where  condensed  types  are  needed  191 

Condensed  type,  and  even  expanded  type,  are  rated 
by  some  printers  as  of  value.  Others  think  that 
an  occasional  line  of  italic  capitals  or  of  black-letter 
is  of  service  in  a long  title.  A mixture  of  types 
may  be  occasionally  noticed  in  modern  title-pages, 
but  the  dislike  of  publishers  to  this  mixture  is  stead- 
ily increasing.  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  a good 
reason  for  the  practice  of  unvarying  uniformity  of 
shape  in  the  types  of  a text  which  does  not  apply 
with  equal  force  to  the  types  of  a title-page.  The 
text  of  a book  is  always  set  in  types  of  the  same 
size  and  of  the  same  face.  To  put  one  paragraph 
or  one  sentence  in  old  style  and  have  it  followed 
by  another  in  modern  cut  is  too  unworkmanlike  to 
be  considered.  Variations  in  size  are  necessary  for 
notes,  subheadings,  and  extracts ; but  when  it  can 
be  done,  the  same  face  and  shape  should  be  chosen 
for  all  the  lines  of  a title.  What  is  proper  for  the 
text  should  be  proper  for  the  title-page : many 
sizes,  but  one  face  only. 

Condensed  and  compressed  types  are  not  used  as 
freely  as  they  were,  but  they  cannot  be  entirely 
discarded.  They  are  greatly  needed  in  the  lim- 
ited measures  of  two-column  matter,  or  in  narrow 
pages.  They  are  to  be  preferred  when  put  to  use 
as  two-  or  three-line  initial  letters  at  the  beginning 
of  a text,  especially  for  irregular  letters  like  T,  L, 
and  A,  which  make  ungainly  gaps  of  white  space  in 
types  of  standard  width. 


PART  II 


PRACTICAL 


X 

THE  MODERN  TITLE-PAGE 

PREPARATION  OF  COPY 
REGULAR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  TITLE-PAGE 
ESTIMATE  OF  SPACE  REQUIRED 
PLANNING  A TITLE-PAGE 

OMPOSITORS  of  the  present 
time  who  have  not  entirely 
discarded  old  notions  dislike 
to  set  title-pages,  for  they  find 
that  their  best  efforts  are  not 
entirety  satisfactory  to  the 
critic.  The  time  is  over  when 
the  title-page  was  regarded 
as  a bit  of  easy  composition 
to  be  set  much  quicker  than  any  page  of  the  text, 
when  the  proper  name  of  the  book  might  have  no 
display,  and  any  word  that  could  be  spaced  out  to 
make  a full  line  was  made  to  serve  that  purpose. 
The  title-page  so  set  was  confused,  but  it  seems  to 
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196  Compositors  avoid  work  on  title-pages 

have  been  acceptable  when  its  types  were  readable 
and  the  words  were  printed  as  written. 

Title-pages  have  changed  with  the  times.  The 
facsimile  of  the  one  made  for  Madan’s  Juvenal  (page 
171)  marks  the  beginning  of  a new  fashion,  wel- 
comed by  readers  who  had  been  wearied  with  the 
old  poster-like  boldness.  But  the  modern  fashion 
went  to  the  extreme  limit  in  an  opposite  direction, 
and,  in  their  approval  of  its  more  intelligent  ar- 
rangement, readers  overlooked  its  feebleness.1  The 
merit  of  the  new  method  was  not  in  smaller  types, 
but  in  its  wiser  plan.  Important  words  only  were 
put  in  large  types,  and  words  closely  related  were 
kept  together.  Irregularity  of  outline  was  pro- 
duced by  alternating  long  and  short  lines.  Unre- 
lated clauses  or  phrases  were  separated  by  dashes 
or  blanks.  So  treated,  the  intent  of  the  title  was 
understood  almost  at  a glance. 

The  piece-compositor  disliked  the  new  fashion, 
for  it  called  for  much  discretion.  The  title  matter 
had  to  be  studied,  and  types  had  to  be  set  slowly, 
to  give  a proper  expression  of  its  words.  Nor  did 
he  willingly  change  in  proof  types  improperly  se- 
lected in  his  thoughtless  haste.  When  he  failed, 
the  composition  of  title-pages  had  to  be  given  to 
time-compositors,  who  were  supposed  to  have  su- 
perior skill  and  taste,  but  they  were  not  always 

l This  feeble  style  was  in  fash-  publishers  as  late  as  the  middle 
ion  for  many  years.  The  fac-  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
similes  on  pages  197  and  222  obsolete  now,  but  some  late  fan- 
show  that  it  was  approved  by  cies  are  not  betterments. 
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198  Alleged  bad  taste  of  compositors 

successful.  There  were  critics  in  1800  who  said 
that  the  new  style  was  much  too  feeble,  and  they 
insisted  that  the  fault  was  in  petty  types  more  than 
in  belittling  arrangement.  They  demanded  larger, 
bolder,  and  blacker  letters. 

To  meet  this  demand,  the  London  type-founder 
Thorne  made  two-line  types  of  great  boldness  and 
blackness,  which  had  temporary  popularity.  Rival 
type-founders  copied  and  exaggerated  the  Thorne 
face  (see  page  199),  but  their  corpulent  types  soon 
went  out  of  fashion,  and  the  light  and  open  letters 
made  by  Bodoni  and  his  imitators  were  preferred 
by  the  majority  of  readers.  For  many  years  book- 
buyers  had  to  accept  title-pages  in  types  of  thin 
stems  with  almost  unseen  hair-lines,  with  indistinct 
small-capital  catch-lines,  and  broad  blanks  between 
lines  of  display.  What  should  have  been  the  clear- 
est was  made  the  feeblest  page  of  the  book. 

The  orderly  methods  now  observed  in  the  com- 
position of  title-pages  are  not  enough  to  appease 
the  critical  book-reviewer,  who  may  object  to  title 
types  as  discordant,  as  too  small  or  too  meagre, 
to  blanks  between  lines  as  too  wide,  and  to  what 
he  calls  the  frequent  bad  taste  of  the  compositor. 
These  objections  deserve  consideration.1 

l Bad  taste  is  an  offence  which  he  appeal  ? The  good  taste  of  the 
in  this  note  may  he  passed  over  last  is  the  bad  taste  of  this  cen- 
quickly,  for  it  is  not  confined  to  turv,  yet  there  are  mannerisms 
printers.  Who  is  the  judge  of  of  early  printers,  subsequently 
good  taste  ? When  the  critic  discarded  for  their  gross  impro- 
says  that  a title  is  in  bad  taste,  priety,  that  are  now  in  favor 
to  what  court  of  last  resort  can  as  exhibits  of  the  highest  taste. 
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200  Why  title-pages  do  not  please 

The  selection  of  disliked  types  is  a common  fault, 
and  it  is  one  not  easily  remedied,  for  each  printing- 
house  has  its  own  assortment,  which  may  be  unlike 
that  of  other  houses.  Nor  can  every  face  or  size 
that  seems  to  be  needed  be  had  of  the  type-founder, 
whose  assortment  of  different  sizes  of  roman  capi- 
tals is  incomplete.  The  printer  has  to  be  content 
with  the  types  he  has  or  those  that  he  can  buy.  It 
is  the  inadequate  supply  of  the  type-founder  that 
compels  him  sometimes  to  put  unmatable  faces  of 
type  on  the  same  page. 

The  unpleasing  title-page  oftenest  comes  from 
neglect  of  plan  and  of  proper  direction.  No  page 
in  the  book  may  be  slighted  more  by  the  writer, 
but  none  needs  more  forethought.  Before  the  copy 
is  sent  to  the  printer  these  questions  should  be  re- 
solved : Has  the  title  matter  too  few  or  too  many 


An  old  proverb  speaks  despair- 
ingly about  the  uselessness  of 
disputes  concerning  taste,  but 
the  disputes  go  on,  and  will  go 
on  forever.  It  is  the  frequency 
of  these  complaints  about  bad 
taste  that  makes  compositors 
avoid  the  setting  of  a new  title- 
page.  It  may  have  few  words 
and  seem  easy  to  compose,  but 
after  great  care  and  much  time 
have  been  spent  on  its  elabora- 
tion, the  author  or  publisher 
may  condemn  it  as  the  worst 
page  in  the  book.  The  new  title 
is  always  an  experiment,  for  it 
is  usually  the  joint  work  of 
author,  publisher,  and  printer, 


who  are  not  agreed  as  to  meth- 
ods. The  author  wants  it  ac- 
cording to  his  notions  of  good 
taste  ; the  publisher  wants  it  in 
the  fashion  then  prevailing ; the 
printer  wants  to  make  it  con- 
form somewhat  to  traditionary 
rules  of  the  trade.  There  are, 
then,  differences  in  plan  from 
the  beginning.  The  notions, 
fashions,  and  rules  are  at  vari- 
ance, and  attempts  to  reconcile 
them  after  composition  are  sel- 
dom satisfactory.  This  difficulty 
should  be  foreseen  and  avoided. 
To  plan  the  title  in  the  manu- 
script will  often  prevent  expen- 
sive changes  in  the  proof. 


Plan  needed  for  every  title-page  201 

words  for  the  desired  orderly  arrangement  1 Have 
the  words  marked  for  display  in  one  line  too  many 
letters  for  proper  prominence  ? Has  proper  allow- 
ance been  made  for  the  space  needed  about  display 
lines  and  for  the  publisher’s  imprint  and  device, 
or  for  a possible  motto  or  engraved  illustration  ? 

It  is  the  privilege  of  the  publisher  to  put  on  the 
title-page  few  or  many  words,  and  in  any  form  that 
to  him  seems  proper,  but  he  should  give  some  heed 
to  the  inflexibility  of  types,  which  cannot  be  had 
always  in  desired  combinations  of  height,  width, 
and  boldness.  When  copy  has  been  written  with- 
out regard  to  the  rigidity  of  types,  its  words  will 
be  arranged  in  an  orderly  manner  with  difficulty. 
It  is  the  considerate  arrangement  of  words  by  the 
author,  as  well  as  the  good  taste  of  the  type-setter, 
that  makes  the  comely  title-page.  For  the  writer 
to  postpone  this  consideration,  that  he  may  see,  as 
is  often  said,  “ how  the  title  will  show  in  the  proof,” 
is  a mistake.  Words  and  phrasing  are  not  easily 
amended  in  the  proof : to  add  or  to  cancel  in  the 
proof  may  compel  the  rejection  of  every  line  pre- 
viously composed,  and  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
position with  a changed  plan.  It  is  the  persistent 
alteration  in  the  proof  of  words  as  well  as  of  types 
that  makes  title-page  composition  the  dread  of  the 
compositor. 

A plan  is  needed  for  every  proposed  title-page, 
whether  it  has  very  much  or  little  matter.  Verbal 
direction  is  not  enough.  Whether  the  title  is  to 


202  Special  instructions  are  needed 

be  set  in  displayed  roman  capitals,  or  in  a plain 
paragraph  of  lower-case,  in  black-letter  with  old 
mannerisms,  or  in  any  other  style,  to  the  general 
verbal  instruction  should  be  added  a rough  pen- 
sketch  of  the  style  desired.  The  orders  or  wishes  of 
the  author  may  not  be  entirely  practicable  in  type, 
but  the  sketch  is  a guide  alwajrs  welcomed  by  the 
compositor.  Without  it,  he  gropes  in  the  dark. 

It  is  a common  practice  to  write  copy  for  a title- 
page  as  a plain  paragraph,  using  vertical  dashes  | , 
as  is  done  by  librarians,  to  indicate  distinct  lines. 
The  name  by  which  the  book  will  be  called  is  under- 
scored with  three  lines ; some  other  words  have  two 
lines  j but  underscoring  may  be  so  frequent  that 
nearly  every  line  has  one  underscoring.  Accept- 
ing them  as  directions  for  a similar  graduation  of 
display,  the  compositor  plans  for  too  many  lines 
and  selects  types  too  large  for  the  space,  or  too 
small  for  the  prominence  desired.  In  either  case 
the  author  is  disappointed. 

A precise  author  can  avoid  this  error  by  writing 
in  print-letters  the  words  and  lines  he  intends  to 
be  displayed,  making  his  letters  high  or  low,  and 
lines  long  or  short,  to  suit  his  own  notions.  When 
he  has  so  treated  a very  full  title,  he  may,  and  prob- 
ably wrill,  find  that  his  lines  occupy  too  much  of  the 
page  in  length  and  width.  Without  waiting  to  see 
the  general  effect  in  proof,  he  is  warned  by  this  ex- 
periment that  he  must  restrict  display  and  make 
proper  allowance  for  the  rigidity  of  type. 
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Title-pages  may  be  too  crowded 


The  attractiveness  needed  in  a title-page  can  be 
made  or  marred  by  the  author : if  words  are  scant, 
the  page  will  be  bleak  $ if  it  has  too  many  words, 
the  lines  must  be  huddled.  The  title-page  matter 
of  few  words  is  easily  manageable.  It  is  the  hud- 
dled title 1 that  gives  most  trouble  to  the  compositor 
and  displeasure  to  the  reader.  Facsimiles  of  three 
crowded  title-pages  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
appended.  The  Art  of  Printing  was  written  by  Le- 
moine,  a bookseller  of  experience,  and  the  Printer’s 
Grammar  by  Smith,2  a practical  printer— men  sup- 
posed to  be  properly  qualified  to  write  a title-page. 


1 The  crowded  title-page  is  an 
inheritance  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  When  the  publishing 
printers  claimed  nearly  all  the 
space  for  their  huge  devices, 
little  could  be  allowed  for  the 
name  of  the  book.  When  the 
device  went  out  of  fashion, 
the  printer  had  to  fill  in  the  va- 
cated space,  for  it  was  then 
understood  that  the  title-page 
must  be  full  always,  either  with 
an  emblem  or  with  large  types. 
When  these  were  not  to  he  had, 
the  author  was  encouraged  to 
write  a long  title  which  would 
serve  as  a synopsis  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  book,  or  to  use  odd 
phraseology  to  provoke  the  curi- 
osity of  a listless  reader.  For 
these  titles,  see  Timperley’s  En- 
cyclopaedia of  Printers  and  Print- 
ing, and  Dibdin’s  edition  of  Ty- 
pographical Antiquities.  Many 
of  these  titles  seem  to  have  been 
made  purposely  indescriptive. 


2 Smith  intended  to  say  that 
his  book  was  a manual  for 
printers  and  authors;  but,  in 
his  desire  to  be  comprehensive, 
he  put  in  his  title  more  words 
than  were  needed.  He  did  not 
foresee  how  much  space  these 
words  would  occupy  in  print. 
Printer’s  Grammar  is  the  only 
line  of  full  display.  The  capital 
letters  needed  to  give  distinction 
to  some  words  are  incorporated 
in  plain  paragraphs  of  types  of 
different  sizes,  and  they  are  not 
properly  separated  by  a white 
space  or  even  by  catch-lines. 
It  is  a jumbled  title-page,  not  as 
attractive  as  a page  of  text. 
The  next  illustration  shows  that 
the  purpose  of  the  book  could 
have  been  specified  in  the  old- 
style  and  black-letter  types  then 
in  common  use  with  fewer 
words  and  more  directness.  So 
treated,  it  would  be  more  quickly 
read  and  longer  remembered. 
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Schemes  for  Calling  off  Copy,  and  Impofing; 

And  many  other 

Requisites  for  attaining  a more  perfect  Knowledge  both  in  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Art  of  Printing. 

WITH 

Directions  to  Authors,  Compilers,  &c. 

how  to  Prepare  Copy,  and  to  Correct  their  own  Proofs. 

The  Whole  calculated  for  the  Service  of  All  who  have 
any  Concern  in  the  Letter  Prefs. 

By  John  Smith,  Regiom, 


LONDON. 

Printed  for  J.  Scott,  at  the  Black  Swan , in  Pater-noJler-Roxv. 
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Reduced  facsimile. 


THE 


printers  (Grammar 

A DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SORTS,  SIZES  AND  USES  OF 

METAL  TYPES 

MADE  FOR  MANY  LANGUAGES,  INCLUDING 

VARIOUS  TABLES  AND  CALCULATIONS,  SCHEMES 
FOR  CASTING-OFF  COPY  AND  THE  IMPOSITION 
OF  PAGES,  MODELS  OF  DIFFERENT  CASES,  AND 
OTHER  INFORMATION  OF  IMPORTANCE  ABOUT 

practical  ^printing 

WITH  DIRECTIONS  TO  AUTHORS  HOW  TO  PREPARE 
COPY  AND  TO  CORRECT  THEIR  OWN  PROOFS. 

FOR  THE  SERVICE  OF  ALL  WHO  HAVE 
ANY  CONCERN  WITH  PRINTING. 

BY 

JOHN  SMITH,  Regiom. 


LONDON 

PRINTED  FOR  J.  SCOTT, 

AT  THE  BLACK  SWAN  IN 
PATER-NOSTER  ROW. 


Cppogtap&tcal  antiquities 


HISTORY,  ORIGIN,  AND  PROGRESS, 

OF  THE 

ART  OF  PRINTING. 

FROM  ITS 

FIRST  INVENTION  IN  GERMANY 

TO  THE  END  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY} 

and  from 

ITS  INTRODUCTION  INTO  ENGLAND, 

BY  C AX TONy  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME; 

Including,  Among  a Variety  of  curious  and  interefting  Matter* 

ITS  PROGRESS  IN  THE  PROVINCES} 

with  chronological  Lifts  of 

EMINENT  PRINTERS 

In  ENGLAND , SCOTLAND,  and  IRELAND : 

TOGETHER 

With  Anecdotes  of  Teveral  eminent  and  literary  Characters,  who 
have  honoured  the  Art  by  their  Attention  to  its  Improvement; 

ALSO  A PARTICULAR  AND  COMPLETE  HISTORY  OF  THE 

WALPOLE  AN  PRESS, 

ESTABLISHED  AT  STRAWBERRY  HILL; 

With  an  accurate  Lift  of  every  Publication  iflued  therefrom* 
and  the  exa£l  Number  printed  thereof. 

AT  THE  CONCLUSION  IS  GIVEN 

A CURIOUS  DISSERTATION  ON  THE 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  USE  OF  PAPER ; 

Alfo,  a complete  History  of  the  Art  of 

WOOD-CUTTING  and  ENGRAVING  on  COPPER, 
From  its  firft  Invention  in  Italy  to  its  lateft  Improvement 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  } 
concluding  njoith  the  Adjudication  of 

LITER  ART  PR OPERTT ; 

Or  the  Laws  and  Terms  to  which  Authors,  Defigners,  and 
Publdhers,  are  feparately  fubjeft. 

With  a Catalogue  of  remarkable  BIBLES  and  COMMON  PRAYER- 
BOOKS,  from  the  Infancy  of  Printing  to  the  prefent  time. 


EXTRACTED  TROM  THE  BEST  AUTHORITIES, 

By  HENRY  LEMOINE,  Bibhop.  Lond. 
LONDON , 1797: 

printed  and  Sold  by  S.  FISHER,  No.  10,  St.  John's  Lane* 
Clerkenwdl  j alfo  fold  by  Lee  and  Hurft,  No.  32,  Paternofter  Row* 


Reduced  facsimile. 


MEMOIRS 

O F 

Philip  de  Coniines : 

Containing  the  HISTORY  of 

LEWIS  XL  and  CHARLES  VIII. 
of  FRANCE, 

A N D O F 

CHARLES  theBold,Duke  of Burgundy, 

To  which  Princes  he  was  Secretary : 

As  alfo  the  HISTORY  of 

EDWARDIV. and  HENRY  VII. 
of  ENG  LAN  Z>; 

Including  that  of  EV  RO  P E for  almoft  half 
the  Fifteenth  Century : 

With  & Supplement,  as  alfo  feveral  Original 
Treaties , Notes  and  Obfervations . 

AND  LASTLY, 

The  Secret  Hi  dory  of  Lewis  XI.  out  of  a Book 
call’d  The  Scandalous  Chronicle , and  the  Life 
of  the  Author  prefix’d  to  the  whole,  with 
Notes  upon  it,  by  the  Famous  Sleidan. 
Faithfully  Tranflated  from  the  late  Edition#  of 
Monfieur  GODEFROT , Hiftoriographer 
Royal  of  France. 

To  which  are  added  R £ m a r k s on  all  the  Occur- 
rences  relating  to  England, 

By  Mf.  U vedale. 

~ VOL.  I. 

LONDON:  Printed  for  John  Phillips  at 
the  Black  Bull  in  Cornbill.  J712. 


Reduced  facsimile. 


208  Instructions  must  not  be  too  minute 


The  compositor  needs  general  direction,  but  it  is  a 
grave  mistake  for  the  author  to  direct  too  minutely, 
and  to  select  the  types  for  every  line  of  display, 
for  he  has  not  the  practice  that  will  enable  him  to 
foresee  the  space  that  his  selected  types  must  oc- 
cupy. Not  even  the  expert  compositor  can  do  this, 
or  be  certain  that  the  types  he  may  select  will  be  of 
a proper  height  and  width,  or  in  good  taste  when 
they  have  been  put  near  other  types  on  the  page. 
What  he  cannot  safely  undertake  should  not  be  at- 
tempted by  the  author.  Too  many  lines  will  huddle 
the  page ; types  too  black  and  bold  will  make  it  as 
coarse  as  a poster;  types  too  small  will  make  it 
weak  and  insignificant.  The  types  he  may  desire 
for  a line  usually  prove  too  large.  Twenty  types 
of  a prescribed  height  and  width  cannot  be  squeezed 
in  a measure  that  will  be  filled  with  eighteen  only.1 

The  compositor  must  comply  with  an  arbitrary 
order  to  select  condensed  type  for  a line  of  many 


i A verbose  title-page  set  forty 
years  ago  by  the  writer  of  this 
note  was  criticized  by  the  author 
as  “ Weak  and  insignificant ; im- 
portant words  are  in  types  too 
small,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment is  inartistic.”  He  was 
bent  on  having  the  title-page  re- 
set in  his  way.  Taking  the  print- 
ing - house  specimen  - book  of 
types  for  his  guide,  he  marked 
on  the  proof  the  types  that  must 
be  used  for  each  line.  He  was 
warned  that  his  intended  ar- 
rangement was  impracticable, 


but  he  would  not  be  convinced. 
His  directions  were  obeyed  to  the 
letter,  but  not  to  betterment,  for 
the  original  title-page,  on  a leaf 
of  six  by  nine  inches,  was  una- 
voidably increased  by  his  selec- 
tions to  a page  of  eight  by  twelve 
inches.  The  types  in  the  new 
proof  were  larger  and  bolder,  the 
lines  were  huddled,  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  was  that  of  a poster. 
An  experiment  of  this  kind  is 
sometimes  needed  to  demon- 
strate the  limitation  of  space  and 
the  inflexibility  of  types. 


Regular  divisions  of  the  title-page  209 

letters,  or  to  thin-  or  thick-space  a too  short  line,  or 
to  widen  the  measure  for  too  many  words,  yet  all 
these  methods  are  unpleasant  alternatives.  The 
author  who  is  fastidious  about  his  title-page  will 
save  time  by  conferring  with  the  master  printer 
about  the  feasibility  of  his  requests,  for  they  are 
sometimes  impracticable,  or  may  be  disfigurements 
when  they  are  practicable. 

REGULAR  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  TITLE-PAGE 

Title-pages  are  made  now  in  too  many  styles  for 
an  arbitrary  classification.  The  commonest  form  is 
the  displayed  title,  in  which  words  are  usually  set 
in  types  of  different  sizes  and  in  separate  lines, 
some  lines  close  together  and  others  wide  apart, 
but  each  line  is  centred,  and  the  entire  composition 
is  made  to  fill  the  page,  whether  the  words  are  few 
or  many.  In  its  simplest  form  it  has  three  divi- 
sions, of  name,  author,  and  imprint,  but  a long  title 
may  have  ten  or  more  divisions.  It  is  the  first  duty 
of  the  compositor  to  understand  these  divisions  and 
to  arrange  types  so  that  they  shall  be  apparent  to 
the  reader.  In  the  Art  of  Printing  and  the  Memoirs 
of  Philip  de  Comines , the  relative  importance  of  the 
information  in  their  divisions  will  be  a puzzle  to  the 
educated  and  a bewilderment  to  the  printer.  In 
the  brief  title  of  Poems  by  Thomas  Hood  (page  211) 
the  distinction  of  divisions  is  readily  perceived, 
and  their  separation  can  be  easily  made. 

14 


210  Title-pages  need  white  space 

This  title-page  of  scant  words  does  not  fairly  fill 
the  page.  Poems  is  properly  set  in  the  largest  type, 
but  the  word  is  too  short  to  fill  the  line.  Nor  does 
Thomas  Hood  have  letters  enough  for  a full  line. 
The  temptation  to  select  types  too  big  for  these 
words  must  be  resisted,  for  it  is  not  always  neces- 
sary to  have  any  line  in  the  title-page  the  full  width 
of  the  measure.  A line  of  display  of  fair  promi- 
nence may  be  short  of  full  measure  if  other  lines 
are  made  subordinate.  In  this  line  the  difficulty 
may  be  overcome  by  thin-spacing  the  letters  or  by 
putting  the  catchword  By  before  the  name.  I 
prefer  the  former  expedient,  but  if  this  line  has  to 
be  spaced,  Poems  should  be  spaced,  and  the  words 
of  the  imprint  also. 

When  too  much  blank  space  has  been  left  be- 
tween the  three  divisions  of  name  of  book,  name 
of  author,  and  imprint,  the  publisher  may  fill  this 
blank  with  his  own  device  or  with  a portrait.  An 
inexperienced  compositor  may  be  tempted  to  fill 
the  blank  with  chance  decoration  culled  from  a 
type-founder’s  specimen-book,  but  the  decoration  so 
selected  is  always  a risk.  If  it  is  appropriate  it 
will  be  a grace,  but  if  it  is  larger,  blacker,  and 
bolder  than  the  types,  or  if  it  is  gray  and  feeble 
with  too  closely  engraved  lines,  the  intended  im- 
provement will  be  a disfigurement. 

When  blank  space  between  divisions  cannot  be 
properly  filled,  and  the  page  shows  more  blank 
above  and  below  the  line  of  the  author’s  name  than 
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212  Title  matter  not  easily  displayed 

there  is  in  the  margin  at  the  head  of  the  book,  the 
page  should  be  made  shorter.  This  is  in  violation 
of  an  old  rule  that  every  title-page  should  be  as  long 
as  its  page  of  text  (not  reckoning  the  line  for  run- 
ning title) ; but  a scant  title-page  is  often  improved 
by  making  it  shorter.  A critical  reader  is  usually 
offended  when  he  notes  that  the  blanks  within  the 
page  are  wider  than  the  blank  in  the  head  margin.1 

There  are  title-pages  that  do  not  need  display. 
Here  is  an  illustration  : 

The  | S.  P.  Avery  Collection  | of  Prints  and  Art 
Books  | in  the  | New  York  Public  Library  | A 
Handbook  | New  York  | MCMI 

The  words  8.  P.  Avery  Collection  seem  to  be  proper 
for  largest  display,  for  they  are  so  arranged  in  the 
copy,  and  it  is  by  this  name  that  the  book  will  be 
called ; but  Prints  mid  Art  Books  call  for  as  much 
prominence.  It  is  practicable  to  make  two  lines  of 
each  clause,  but  this  treatment  would  bring  lines  of 
prominence  too  near  each  other.  They  would  be  too 
bold,  for  the  request  had  been  made  that  show-bill 
display  should  be  avoided.  This  difficulty  was  over- 
come by  running  together  all  the  clauses  in  the  half- 
diamond form  preferred  by  Pickering  and  Aldus, 
and  the  blank  at  the  top  was  apprppriately  filled 

l The  scant  title-page  of  few  compels  the  recomposition  of 
lines  of  type  may  be  improved  by  every  line  that  may  have  been 
inclosing  the  type  in  a plain  rule  previously  composed.  Rule- 
border.  This  may  be  a trouble-  bordered  pages  are  more  fully 
some  amendment,  for  it  often  treated  in  another  chapter. 


A HANDBOOK  OF  THE 
S.  P.  AVERY  COLLECTION 
OF  PRINTS  AND  ART 
BOOKS  IN  THE  NEW 
YORK  PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 


MCMI 


214  Hindrances  to  title-page  composition 

with  the  head  of  Minerva.  Plain  capitals  and  the 
generous  provision  of  blank  between  lines  gave  all 
the  prominence  that  was  needed. 

The  different  divisions  of  a burdened  title  that 
seem  easily  distinguishable  in  the  manuscript  may 
not  be  made  clear  in  type  by  the  compositor.  He 
is  often  perplexed  by  excess  of  words : to  the  name 
of  book,  author,  and  imprint  are  sometimes  added 
a long  summary  of  contents,  the  causes  that  induced 
publication,  the  number  of  the  volume  and  of  the 
edition,  the  names  of  editors,  artists,  and  transla- 
tors, the  publisher’s  device,  or  his  warning  against 
unauthorized  reprints,  and  sometimes  a motto  or 
quotation.  It  is  not  in  the  province  of  the  com- 
positor to  change  the  order  of  the  words  written  in 
copy,  but  he  may  warn  the  author  that  excess  of 
words  hinders  the  making  of  an  attractive  title- 
page.  He  can  suggest  that  the  motto  or  quotation 
may  be  placed  on  the  leaf  facing  the  title-page,  or 
that  the  names  of  editors,  artists,  or  translators,  or 
other  extraneous  matter,  may  be  put  at  the  top  of 
the  page,  over  the  dash  that  separates  it  from  the 
name  of  the  book  (see  page  229).  The  prominence 
desired  for  these  contributors  will  be  had  by  their 
superior  position,  even  if  the  names  so  treated  are 
set  in  small  type.  The  subtitle,  or  summary  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  under  its  name,  is  another 
hindrance,  but  it  is  too  common  to  be  put  aside, 
and  is  often  unavoidable.  There  are  books  with 
titles  that  do  not  fairly  indicate  their  purpose: 


215 


Estimate  of  space  required 

they  require  an  explanation  of  the  name,  and  this 
explanation  must  be  inserted  as  the  author  directs.1 


ESTIMATE  OF  SPACE  REQUIRED 


An  estimate  of  the  space  that  will  be  required  for 
a title  in  manuscript  should  include  the  space  for 
blanks  between  lines  as  well  as  the  space  for  types. 
The  comely  appearance  of  a title-page  depends  as 
much  on  the  proper  apportionment  of  its  blanks  as 
on  a graduation  in  sizes  of  type.  When  the  com- 
positor has  to  decide  that  too  many  words  have 
been  underlined  for  display,  he  must  restrict  dis- 
play and  consolidate  the  divisions  that  are  akin. 

The  widest  blank  should  be  above  the  imprint. 
A title-page  seems  huddled  when  the  matter  written 
by  the  author  crowds  the  imprint,  and  this  fault  is 


1 The  name  of  a book  as  it  is 
printed  in  its  title-page  does  not 
always  describe  it  clearly.  It 
may  be  made  vague  in  a whim, 
or  to  provoke  the  reading  of  the 
subtitle  or  summary  which  fol- 
lows. The  words  selected  some- 
times may  convey  an  unintended 
meaning.  According  to  many 
dictionaries,  the  word  typogra- 
phy can  he  properly  applied  to  the 
four  entirely  distinct  processes  of 
type-designing  or  punch-cutting, 
type  - casting,  type  - composition, 
type-press  work.  The  word  com- 
position has  eleven  distinct  ap- 
plications. A book  on  the  Prac- 
tice of  Typography  that  is  con- 


fined to  the  making  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  types  should  say  so 
clearly  in  its  subtitle.  A book  on 
Correct  Composition  should  not 
leave  one  in  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words,  which  could  be 
properly  applied  to  the  selection 
and  phrasing  of  words  in  literary 
composition,  to  the  arrangement 
of  types  in  print,  to  the  grouping 
of  figures  and  other  objects  in 
painting,  and  to  the  mixture  of 
materials  in  the  making  of  ink- 
ing-rollers.  The  reader  should 
know  (not  guess  at)  the  purpose 
of  the  book,  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  the  subtitle  is  often  a 
summary  of  its  contents. 


AN  OUTLINE 


HISTORY  OF  ORANGE  COUNTY, 

WITH  AN 

ENUMERATION  OF  THE  NAMES 

OF  ITS 

TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  RIVERS,  CREEKS, 

LAKES,  PONDS,  MOUNTAINS,  HILLS  AND 

OTHER  KNOWN  LOCALITIES, 

AND  THEIR 

ETYMOLOGIES  OR  HISTORICAL  REASONS  THEREFOR; 

TOGETHER  WITH 

LOCAL  TRADITIONS 

AND  SHORT 

BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 

OF 

EARLY  SETTLERS.  ETC. 


BY  SAM’L  W,  EAGER,  ESQ., 

MEMBER  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWBURGH,  AND 
CORRESPONDING  MEMBER  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETV 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


NEWBURGH: 

S.  T.  CALLAHAN, 

1846-7. 


Reduced  facsimile. 


AN  OUTLINE  HISTORY 


OF 


ORANGE  COUNTY 

WITH 

AN  ENUMERATION  OF  THE  NAMES  OF  ITS 
TOWNS,  VILLAGES,  RIVERS,  CREEKS,  LAKES, 
PONDS,  HILLS  OR  MOUNTAINS,  AND  OTHER 
KNOWN  LOCALITIES  AND  THEIR  ETYMOLOGIES 
OR  THE  HISTORICAL  REASONS  THEREFOR 

TOGETHER  WITH 

LOCAL  TRADITIONS  AND 
SHORT  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES 
OF  EARLY  SETTLERS,  ETC. 

BY 

SAM’L  W.  EAGER,  ESQ. 

MEMBER  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWBURGH,  AND  CORRESPONDING 
MEMBER  OF  THE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 
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NEWBURGH 

S.  T.  CALLAHAN 

1846-7 


1218  Openness  needed  for  proper  display 

not  mended,  but  made  worse,  by  the  use  of  a dash. 
A portrait,  an  engraved  device,  or  an  appropriate 
decoration  clearly  marks  the  needed  separation,  but 
that  also  should  have  proper  relief  and  not  crowd 
the  types  above  and  below.  What  has  been  selected 
by  the  publisher  for  this  purpose  must  be  inserted 
whether  it  is  large  or  small,  black  or  gray,  but  the 
color  of  the  decoration  that  may  be  selected  by  a 
printer  should  be  carefully  considered.  If  of  small 
size,  it  may  be  fairly  black  and  bold,  especially  when 
this  blackness  counterbalances  lines  at  the  head 
that  seem  overbold.  It  should  be  light,  with  many 
open  lines,  or  in  the  outline  style,  when  it  is  to  be 
placed  upon  a page  of  light-faced  display  type.  It 
is  a mistake  to  make  decoration  the  most  noticeable 
feature  of  a typographic  title-page.  The  significance 
of  the  title  is  in  words,  and  not  in  decoration. 

The  title-page  should  not  be  treated  as  a hand- 
bill or  advertisement  by  putting  an  equal  amount 
of  space  on  each  side  of  display  lines.  Its  blanks 
should  be  of  unequal  width : quite  narrow  when 
they  separate  name  of  author  from  that  of  editor, 
and  much  wider  when  they  separate  the  divisions 
not  closely  related.  It  is  the  wider  blank  as  well  as 
the  larger  type  that  warns  the  reader  of  the  relative 
importance  of  each  transition  in  subject-matter.1 

1 The  faults  of  over  - display  apprentice  trying  to  follow  old 
and  of  equal  spaces  between  dis-  printers’  rules,  which  made  but 
play  lines  are  fairly  presented  in  little  distinction  in  their  treat- 
the  title  on  page  216,  which  was  ment  of  title-pages  and  posting- 
set  by  the  writer  when  he  was  an  bills. 


219 


Impropriety  of  old  methods 

The  simpler  style  that  is  now  in  fashion  is  shown 
in  the  recomposition  of  this  title  with  fewer  display 
lines.1  The  grouping  by  diamond  indention  of  the 
words  in  the  summary  of  the  book  gives  a fair 
prominence  to  all  words,  which  are  as  readable  and 
more  comprehensible  than  they  were  in  many  dis- 
tinct lines.  The  added  bit  of  decoration  that  sepa- 
rates the  title  proper  from  the  imprint  is  not  needed 
and  could  properly  be  omitted.  It  is  inserted  to 
show  that  when  the  words  of  a summary  have  been 
compactly  arranged  a fair  space  can  be  secured  for 
a separation  of  title  matter  from  the  imprint. 

Another'  illustration  may  be  of  service,  for  the 
many  members  of  a verbose  and  really  indescrip- 


1 It  was  once  taught  that  the 
words  for  a title-page  could  be 
cramped  in  a becoming  manner 
within  the  general  outline  of  a 
top,  a wedge,  or  a coffin ; hut  the 
words  of  this  title  did  not  lend 
themselves  to  arbitrary  arrange- 
ment. Nor  was  the  author  flexi- 
ble, for  he  insisted  on  greater 
prominence  for  the  line  Biogra- 
phical Sketches,  and  the  length- 
ening of  that  line  marred  the 
wedge -form  intended.  As  was 
customary  then,  and  sometimes 
is  now,  the  rules  of  printers  were 
opposed  to  those  of  the  author, 
and  words  might  he  selected  for 
display  with  small  regard  for 
their  relative  importance.  In 
this  title-page  too  much  space 
was  taken  for  display  lines  and 
catch-lines,  and  but  little  could 


be  allowed  for  the  name  and 
honors  of  the  author,  which  had 
to  be  fenced  off  with  dashes. 

The  text  of  this  hook  was  in 
small-pica,  but  the  seven  catch- 
lines of  the  title  were  set  in  in- 
significant small  capitals.  The 
petty  catch-line  was  then  rated 
as  a grace.  The  absurdity  of  set- 
ting seven  lines  of  the  most  im- 
portant page  of  the  hook  in  the 
pettiest  letters  was  not  then  per- 
ceived. This  fashion  is  near  its 
end.  It  is  required  now  that 
catch -lines  he  sparingly  used, 
and  that  they  be  of  readable  size. 
The  only  lines  in  the  title-page 
of  an  ordinary  octavo  or  duodeci- 
mo that  may  be  put  in  very  small 
capitals  are  those  that  give  credit 
to  a motto  or  contain  the  honor- 
ary titles  of  the  author. 
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tive  title  are  always  perplexing  to  every  young 
compositor.  For  this  purpose  the  1847  reprint  of 
Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  is  selected.  In 
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the  first  edition  of  the  hook  nearty  five  sixths  of 
the  title-page  was  taken  by  the  artist  for  a pictorial 
border  engraved  on  copperplate.  The  lettering  had 
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to  be  contracted  and  made  much  smaller  than  an 
ordinary  paragraph  of  the  text. 

A comparison  of  the  first  edition  with  that  of  1847 
shows  that  the  later  composition  was  not  improved 
by  the  selection  of  many  sizes  and  faces  of  type. 
Many  of  the  earlier  reprinters  set  the  words  in  plain 
lower-case  letters,  paragraph  style,  and  the  reprinter 
of  1847  should  have  followed  their  example.1 

The  difficulty  of  composing  this  title  was  largely 
self-imposed : it  was  not  in  its  verbositj'  or  in  its 
phrasing,  but  in  the  futile  attempt  to  make  words 
conform  to  improper  rules.  The  compositor  dis- 
played words  where  display  was  not  required ; to 
cover  space  he  spread  the  words  in  too  many  lines ; 
to  produce  irregularity  of  outline  he  made  some 
lines  longer  by  thin-spacing  condensed  types ; and 
he  squeezed  the  words  of  a long  line  with  indis- 
tinct condensed  letters.  The  title  so  arranged  is 
feebleness  itself ; it  is  an  exhibit  not  of  the  author’s 
intent  but  of  the  compositor’s  notions. 

This  title  has  many  divisions — the  name  of  the 
book,  the  humorous  amplifications  of  that  name, 
the  fictitious  name  of  the  author,  the  notice  of  the 

1 In  other  books,  lettering  in  chanical.  Perversion  of  taste 
outline  or  in  hair-line,  indistinct-  takes  the  opposite  direction  now : 
ly  engraved  on  copperplate,  was  the  symmetrical  types  of  the 
sometimes  provided  to  please  the  competent  type-makers  of  our 
effeminated  tastes  of  the  readers  time  are  disdained,  and  prefer- 
of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  ence  is  given  to  malformed  let- 
century.  For  their  feeble  graces,  ters  designed  by  amateurs,  who 
the  shapely  types  of  Caslon,  fail  to  see  that  there  is  a plain 
Baskerville,  and  Jackson  were  distinction  between  virility  and 
rejected  as  too  coarse  and  me-  barbarity. 
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new  edition  and  of  its  fictitious  editor,  the  motto, 
the  imprint,— each  needing  some  distinction  from 
its  fellows.  The  name  of  the  book,  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy , must  be  the  leading  line,  but  it  has  too 
many  letters  for  one  line  of  suitable  prominence. 
Condensed  type  that  would  be  allowable  in  one  line 
of  an  octavo  page  would  make  the  words  too  small 
in  a duodecimo.  If  the  leading  line  were  made 
small,  other  lines  would  have  to  be  still  smaller. 

The  amplification  of  the  title  (which  takes  the 
place  of  a subtitle)  requires  no  display,  and  can  be 
set  to  best  advantage  in  types  of  uniform  size  and 
face.  Nor  does  the  fictitious  name  of  the  author 
need  display,  for  it  does  not  reveal  his  real  name. 

A New  Edition , with  the  matter  that  follows,  is 
of  importance,  and  may  be  displayed,  for  it  gives 
notice  about  additions  of  probable  value. 

The  Latin  motto  needs  no  prominence.  Its  Eng- 
lish paraphrase  is  but  a pointless  perversion,  which 
should  be  omitted.  The  double  imprint  may  be 
put  in  two  columns  to  save  space  needed  elsewhere. 

If  the  words  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  had  been 
placed,  as  first  written,  at  the  top  of  the  page  in  two 
lines  of  bold  type,  the  page  would  be  top-heavy,  for 
there  are  no  other  words  in  the  title  matter  that 
will  justify  the  use  of  a bold  line  to  counterbalance 
this  top-heaviness.  Here  we  find  the  utility  of  the 
old  device,  which  supplies  the  needed  blackness  and 
forestalls  the  criticism  that  the  title-page  is  “ all  by 
the  head.” 
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Even  with  this  modification,  the  placing  of  two  over- 
bold lines  at  the  head  is  not  altogether  sightly ; the 
title  would  be  more  pleasing  if  these  lines  could  be 
placed  lower  on  the  page.  Permission  should  be 
asked  from  the  publisher  to  place  the  real  name  of 
the  author  at  the  head  of  the  page.  Democritus 
Junior  carries  with  it  no  meaning  to  the  unschooled 
reader,  but  Robert  Burton  does,  and  it  should  be 
printed  in  full  to  prevent  its  possible  confusion 
with  Richard  Burton,  the  Oriental  traveller  and 
translator,  or  John  Hill  Burton,  the  book-collector. 
When  this  has  been  done,  the  composition  will  not 
be  troublesome;  the  arrangement  will  seem  easy 
and  unpretentious,  even  to  the  inexpert.  It  is  a 
great  merit  in  any  title  not  to  be  arranged  in  an 
apparently  fussy  or  artificial  manner.  It  is  at  its 
best  when  it  seems  to  have  been  composed  without 
effort  or  a straining  after  effectiveness. 

PLANNING  A TITLE-PAGE 

Composition  on  a title-page  is  too  often  attempted 
before  the  compositor  has  planned  in  his  mind  its 
general  effect  in  print.  He  usually  begins  compo- 
sition, as  is  proper,  by  selecting  a certain  size  and 
face  of  type  for  the  main  line,  but  he  unwisely 
thinks  that  he  can  develop  a plan,  without  waste 
of  time,  as  he  proceeds  with  the  setting  of  other 
lines.  A title  of  few  words  may  be  properly  set 
without  a plan,  but  the  arrangement  of  intricate 
15 
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title  matter  cannot  be  developed  during  the  process 
of  composition.  The  compositor  who  begins  work 
without  a plan  may  select  tj^pes  that  are  disappoint- 
ingly large  or  small,  and  group  words  or  lines  of 
display  in  one  division  that  must  interfere  with 
arrangements  in  another  division  which  cannot  be 
changed.  He  will  set  twice  as  many  lines  as  are 
needed,  and  will  be  bewildered  as  he  proceeds  with 
the  profusion  of  lines  underscored  in  his  copy— 
underscorings  that  cannot  be  properly  displayed 
within  the  fixed  limits  of  the  page. 

Much  of  this  waste  of  time  in  useless  experiment 
can  be  prevented  by  drawing  with  a lead-pencil  on 
a piece  of  paper  of  proper  form  a sketch  in  lines 
only  of  the  title  he  has  to  set.  To  make  this  sketch 
requires  little  facility  with  the  pencil,  but  it  does 
require  a careful  re-reading  of  the  copy  and  some 
deliberation.  He  may  reject  his  first  plan  before 
he  forms  one  that  is  practicable,  but  its  intended 
form  will  be  more  quickly  plotted  with  the  pencil 
than  it  can  be  arranged  in  type.  The  ease  with 
which  it  can  be  done  is  shown  in  the  following 
illustration  of  a line  sketch  of  the  rearrangement 
of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  as  it  appeared  in  a title- 
page  of  the  last  century. 

In  the  edition  of  182G  this  title  had  many  lines 
of  petty  display  and  six  catch-lines  in  small  capi- 
tals of  nonpareil.  As  the  imprint  (ten  lines  of  non- 
pareil lower-case  not  necessary  to  repeat)  occupied 
nearly  one  fourth  of  the  page,  little  room  was  left 
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for  bold  type.  The  matter  written  by  the  author 
was  so  close  to  the  imprint  that  it  had  to  be  sepa- 
rated by  a dash,  and  four  dashes  more  had  to  be 
used  to  show  a needed  separation  between  other 
divisions.  This  title  was  carefully  and  tastefully 
set  up,  but  it  was  unavoidably  huddled  with  many 
lines,  that  made  it  not  so  easily  comprehensible  as 
a page  of  its  following  text  in  leaded  small-pica. 
Modern  taste  requires  that  it  should  be  treated  in 
the  simpler  manner  attempted  in  another  example, 
about  which  the  following  remarks  may  be  needed. 

Samuel  Johnson , LL.D .,  is,  of  course,  the  leading 
line.  Next  in  order  of  importance  comes  Original 
Pieces  of  his  Composition.  The  notices  of  his  studies 
and  works,  of  his  correspondence  and  conversations, 
and  the  editor’s  proposed  review  of  literature  and 
literary  men,  are  bits  of  information  that  can  be 
properly  displayed  in  distinct  lines  only  when  there 
is  room  for  display.  On  a duodecimo  page  there 
is  none.  In  the  edition  of  1826,  where  display  was 
attempted,  types  had  to  be  used  that  were  small 
and  huddled,  and  the  lines  had  to  be  separated  by 
indistinct  catch-lines  of  small  capitals. 

In  the  remodelled  title  Malone’s  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations and  Piozzi’s  Anecdotes  are  grouped  together 
to  prevent  the  making  of  an  unnecessary  catch- 
line. By  James  Boswell  is  another  line  that  needs 
display.  In  the  ordinary  title-page  the  name  of 
the  author  is  put  in  the  middle  of  the  page,  follow- 
ing the  name  of  the  book ; but  Boswell  is  so  closely 
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associated  with  Doctor  Johnson  that  he  seems  to 
demand  a place  of  almost  equal  prominence.  The 
practice  of  putting  the  name  of  the  author  before 
the  name  of  the  book,  which  is  adopted  by  librarians 
iu  their  catalogues  and  by  many  printers  of  Paris, 
has  the  further  advantage  in  this  instance  of  allow- 
ing the  leading  line  of  display,  Samuel  Johnson , 
LL.D.,  to  be  put  lower  down  on  the  page,  thereby 
preventing  top-heaviness.  The  motto  and  the  im- 
print need  no  special  consideration.  The  words 
The  Life  o/need  large  but  not  too  bold  capitals ; po- 
sition over  the  main  display  line  gives  them  enough 
distinction  in  a short  line. 

The  important  features  of  this  title  matter  are 
fairly  brought  out  in  the  few  display  lines  specified, 
and  they  are  enough  to  make  the  page  attractive. 
Other  parts  of  the  title  have  to  be  put  together 
closely.  The  words  that  follow  comprehending  are 
arranged  in  diamond  form,  in  five  lines  of  small 
capitals.  The  clause  that  promises  a retrospect  of 
literature  and  literary  men  is  also  in  small  capitals, 
but  it  is  varied  by  a squared  outline. 

The  compositor  who  pencils  a plan  of  the  in- 
tended shape  of  a proposed  title  may  not  be  able 
to  carry  it  out  in  all  its  details,  but  the  sketch  will 
give  him  a better  notion  of  the  limits  of  the  space 
to  be  filled,  of  the  sizes  of  type  that  are  most  needed, 
of  the  varying  lengths  of  lines,  and  of  the  widths 
of  blank  that  must  be  put  between  lines.  He  may 
not  find  in  the  printing-house  every  line  of  type  that 
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he  needs  for  the  development  of  his  plan,  and  he 
may  have  to  remodel  it  more  than  once  in  a new 
form,  but  the  labor  of  making  a new  sketch  is  a 
trifle  as  compared  with  the  resetting  of  type.  The 
pencilled  sketch  will  save  useless  experiment  in  the 
composition  of  lines  that  have  to  be  rejected  for 
unfitness  or  for  disagreement  with  other  lines. 

The  planning  and  composition  of  a new  title-page 
may  be  made  difficult  by  the  author  or  publisher 
who  insists  on  a close  imitation  of  the  title-page  of 
some  other  book.  Attempt  at  imitation  is  a hope- 
less task  when  the  words  in  copy  are  more  or  less 
than  those  of  the  model,  or  when  the  lettering  de- 
sired is  unlike  that  of  any  types  that  are  available. 
The  general  effect  of  an  old-fashioned  title  cannot 
be  fairly  reproduced  by  any  compositor  who  is  not 
provided  with  the  types  and  engravings  of  its  time. 
Nor  can  the  medieval  or  Puritan  effect  intended  be 
secured  by  types  or  engravings  only.  An  intelligent 
selection  of  the  paper  on  which  the  title  is  to  be 
printed,  and  a close  adherence  to  the  old  methods  of 
presswork  which  gave  vigor  and  distinction  to  the 
original,  are  of  equal  importance. 


XI 


THE  SELECTION  OF  FACES 


A REVIEW  OF  TOLERATED  TYPES 


OR  nearly  four  hundred  years 
roman  capitals  have  been  pre- 
ferred by  English-speaking 
peoples  and  the  Latin  races 
for  the  title-pages  of  books  as 
well  as  for  the  lettering  of 
medals  and  coins,  for  inscrip- 
tions on  buildings,  on  the 
pedestals  of  statues,  and  on 
memorial  tablets.  The  preference  is  justifiable, 
for  roman  letters  are  simpler,  more  compact,  and 
more  easily  read  than  those  of  any  other  language. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  they  will  be  acceptable  in 
any  title-page  for  which  special  instructions  have 
not  been  given. 

In  every  book-printing  house  the  compositor  will 
find  enough  of  roman  capitals  for  ordinary  title- 
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page  composition,  but  they  may  not  be  in  a graded 
series,  of  pleasing  design,  or  of  harmonious  face. 
There  may  be  too  many  faces,  and  their  superabun- 
dance, a recent  trouble,  makes  selection  difficult. 
Even  as  late  as  1860  there  were  in  regular  use  but 
three  distinct  styles  of  roman  letter:  the  fat-face 
of  Thorne  (then  in  decadence) ; the  Caslon  face,  or 
old  style  (then  a novelty)  $ and  the  modern  cut,  with 
its  rounder  curves  and  more  graceful  form,  longer 
serifs,  and  much  sharper  hair-lines.  Other  styles 
of  roman  letter  are  of  later  date.  Of  the  old-style 
types  we  now  have  the  Caslon  and  its  counterfeits, 
the  modernized  old  style,  the  Elzevir  or  Cadmus, 
and  the  Ronaldson.  To  these  four  varieties  may 
be  added  also  the  Jenson,  the  fifteenth-century,  the 
MacFarland  or  Bradford,  and  the  old-roman  face, 
all  made  since  1890,  and  all  bolder  and  blacker  than 
the  standard  forms.1  Of  modern-cut  types  we  have 
many  varieties,  with  peculiarities  not  so  easily  de- 
scribed. Type-founders  define  them  with  numbers, 
but  they  are  classified  by  printers  as  types  of  bold 
face  or  light  face,  condensed  face  or  broad  face. 

When  definite  instructions  have  not  been  given 
as  to  the  face  of  type  to  be  selected,  the  compositor 

1 1 do  not  mention  here  the  Nor  have  we  yet  reached  the  end 
Golden  types  of  William  Morris,  of  invention:  we  are  warned  to 
and  other  types  made  for  the  expect  in  the  next  decade  other 
amateur  presses  of  England  and  new  faces  based  on  the  old-style 
America  (all  of  them  of  old-style  models.  For  special  illustrations 
character),  for  these  types,  made  and  remarks  on  the  peculiarities 
for  special  occasions,  are  not  to  of  the  old-style  face,  see  pages 
be  had  of  regular  type-founders.  188-190  of  Plain  Printing  Types. 
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should  take  his  cue  from  the  text  of  the  book.  A 
text  in  old  style  or  in  modern  cut  should  have  its 
title-page  in  the  same  or  in  a similar  face  of  type. 
The  printer  should  look  upon  the  copy  of  any  new 
title-page  he  is  asked  to  set  up  as  a proposed  archi- 
tecture of  words  in  types,  and  this  architecture 
should  be  controlled  by  the  rules  that  in  all  times 
and  places  have  governed  good  construction.  The 
types  to  be  selected  must  differ  in  size,  but  they 
should  not  differ  seriously  in  style  or  shape ; they 
should  have  orderly  arrangement  and  be  in  har- 
mony with  one  another  and  with  the  types  of  the 
text  that  follows.  Words  carefully  selected  by  the 
author  to  please  the  ear  should  be  put  in  type  with 
equal  care  to  please  the  eye. 

Yet  there  are  obstacles  in  the  way.  The  uni- 
formity desired  by  the  critical  is  not  always  pos- 
sible. Not  even  in  the  most-used  styles  of  roman 
capitals  can  there  be  found  in  any  type-founder's 
specimen-book  a series  so  perfectly  graded  that  it 
will  fully  meet  every  requirement.  It  is  difficult 
to  set  a verbose  title  calling  for  many  sizes  in  types 
of  precisely  the  same  face.  The  compositor  often 
has  to  put  lines  of  modernized  old  style  with  lines 
of  Caslon  old  style  on  the  same  page.  When  the 
types  are  very  small,  differences  in  their  cut  are  not 
perceptible  to  inexperts ; but  their  differences  are 
noticeable  to  every  one  when  types  of  large  size  but 
of  different  faces  are  contrasted.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  styles  need  explanation. 


236  Caslon  face , or  real  old  style 

The  old-style  face  in  most  favor  is  known  as  the 
Caslon  old  style,  and  it  is  provided  by  a few  found- 
ers on  all  the  regular  bodies  from  pearl  to  six-line. 
The  face  should  be  alike  in  all  sizes,  but  there  are 
series  called  Caslon  not  fairly  entitled  to  the  name. 
In  early  type-founding  days  it  was  common  to  piece 
out  an  imperfect  font  of  type  with  matrices  of  capi- 
tals, italic,  small  capitals,  or  points  made  by  differ- 
ent punch-cutters  for  another  font  which  had  its 
own  distinctive  peculiarities.  A small  lower-case 
might  be  mated  with  large  and  black  capitals  $ small- 
pica  italic  might  be  fitted  on  pica  moulds  to  mate 
with  pica.  Other  clumsy  expedients  were  employed 
to  save  the  expense  of  cutting  proper  punches.  Cu- 
riously enough,  these  patched-up  fonts  are  some- 
times esteemed  by  undiscerning  amateurs  in  typog- 
raphy. Letters  of  irregular  height,  out  of  line  and 
much  unlike  their  mates  in  many  ways,  have  been 
accepted  as  evidences  of  genuine  quaintness  and 
superior  merit. 

Noticeable  defects  in  the  Caslon  old  style  are  the 
leanness  of  the  s in  lower-case  and  capital,  and  the 
exceeding  width  of  round  capital  letters  like  O,  C, 
D,  and  Gr.  Some  varieties  of  old  style  are  deficient 
in  the  double  letters  required  by  the  long  s,  and  the 
kerned  characters  are  cast  on  too  wide  a set.  Com- 
position from  types  so  made  may  be  disappointing, 
for  they  lack  the  old-time  snugness  and  close  fit- 
ting. The  Caslon  type  shows  its  merit  most  in  the 
larger  sizes;  the  smaller  sizes  are  thin  and  weak. 
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238  Modernized  old  style 

The  modernized  old  style,  as  shown  on  the  opposite 
page,  is  more  frequently  used  than  the  Caslon  for 
title-pages.  It  was  first  made  in  1851  for  the  type- 
founders Miller  & Richard  of  Edinburgh,  but  it 
did  not  find  general  favor  before  1860.  Some  of 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  Caslon  old  style  have 
been  fairly  preserved  in  its  modified  angularity  and 
in  its  protracted  thick  strokes,  but  noticeable  de- 
fects in  the  shape  of  a,  w,  s,  g,  and  other  characters 
have  been  corrected.  It  is  a more  comely  letter, 
but  the  general  appearance  of  the  remodelled  type 
has  been  seriously  changed  by  narrowing  the  thick 
strokes  and  sharpening  the  hair-lines.  This  treat- 
ment has  made  print  from  it  gray  instead  of  black. 
To  use  the  pressman’s  phrase,  modernized  old  style 
u does  not  carry  color.”  It  is  probably  for  this  good 
reason  that  it  has  been  preferred,  by  all  those  who 
consider  engravings  the  most  important  feature  in 
a book,  as  a proper  type  to  be  selected  to  surround 
engraved  illustrations  in  the  text.  Grayness  in  the 
face  of  type  gives  increased  distinction  to  the  cut, 
but  it  makes  print  on  the  page  monotonous  to  the 
reader.  Many  varieties  of  this  old-style  face  are 
made  in  the  United  States : some  have  large  round 
letters  and  short  ascenders  and  descenders ; in  other 
styles  these  features  are  reversed ; others  bristle  with 
angles.  It  is  also  provided  in  condensed  and  ex- 
panded shapes  and  on  many  bodies.  Some  of  these 
bodies  frequently  have  to  be  selected  for  title-pages 
to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  Caslon  series. 
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Antique  old  style 

Antique  old  styles  are  made  with  thick  and  with 
thin  stems  to  produce  different  degrees  of  black- 
ness in  the  print.  Those  that  have  thick  stems  are 
used  by  job-printers  only,  but  the  antique  old  style 
of  relatively  light  face  may  be  accepted  as  a proper 
title-page  type  for  some  books.1  It  is  a fair  rival  to 
the  Jenson  in  its  nice  adaptability  to  title-pages  or 
pamphlet  covers  intended  to  be  bold  and  impres- 
sive, or  to  have  one  or  more  lines  in  red  ink.  The 
angularities  and  uneven  figures  of  the  old  roman 
model  are  fairly  repeated  in  this  style,  but  the 
more  pronounced  defects  are  measurably  corrected. 
Its  greatest  deviation  from  the  true  model  is  the 
protracted  serifs  of  the  capital  letters,  which  compel 
them  to  be  fitted  wide  apart,  but  the  added  clear- 
ness given  to  each  letter  renders  this  not  so  se- 
rious a defect  in  the  capital  as  it  is  in  the  lower- 
case. It  is  rarely  selected  for  inner  titles,  but  for 
title-pages  of  quarto  or  folio  size  it  has  been  pre- 
ferred to  the  Jenson  and  other  eccentric  forms  of 
old  style.  In  its  condensed  form,  and  in  lower-case, 
it  is  a general  favorite  for  sub-  and  side-headings. 

l As  the  more  approved  forms  types  on  the  body  of  5 -point, 
of  the  antique  old  style  have  no  that  are  more  readable  than  they 
marked  eccentricities  in  the  would  have  been  from  7 -point 
shapes  of  their  letters,  it  is  in  types  of  the  regular  roman  face, 
marked  favor  as  a text  letter  for  The  Book  of  the  Courtier  (print- 
books  intended  to  have  more  of  ed  for  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  by 
legibility  than  can  be  found  in  the  De  Vinne  Press),  set  in  an- 
the  ordinary  face  of  roman  type,  tique  type  of  12-point  body,  is 
Quantin,  a publisher  of  Paris,  more  legible  than  it  would  have 
has  printed,  in  24mo  form,  a been  if  printed  from  Caslon  old- 
series  of  books  from  antique  style  types  of  18-point  body. 
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244  The  Jenson  face 

Jenson  is  the  American  adaptation  of  the  Golden 
type  of  William  Morris,  provided  by  the  American 
Type  Founders’  Company  on  many  bodies  from 
6-point  to  72-point,  and  in  standard,  condensed,  and 
extra-condensed  shapes.  Its  boldness  and  black- 
ness are  not  suitable  for  the  title-page  of  the  ordi- 
nary book,  when  that  book  is  followed  by  a text  in 
ordinary  roman  letter,  but  it  is  selected  frequently 
for  the  title-pages  of  catalogues  and  advertising 
pamphlets.  The  height  of  all  capital  letters  and 
the  thickness  of  the  stems  on  bodies  of  the  same 
size  in  the  three  series  of  different  widths  have 
been  made  uniform,  so  that  letters  of  at  least  two 
proximate  series  can  be  used  together  in  the  same 
line  with  a proper  effect.  This  new  feature  is  much 
approved  by  compositors,  who  have  no  little  diffi- 
culty in  choosing  a type  that  will  enable  them  to 
get  the  required  number  of  letters  in  a line  of 
display.  The  Jenson  will  be  too  bold  for  the  ordi- 
nary title-page  of  roman  printed  in  black  ink,  but 
it  is  of  value  when  used  as  a line  of  display  marked 
for  red  ink.  It  carries  color  much  better  than  any 
light-faced  roman  with  sharp  lines,  and  its  superior 
effectiveness  in  print  justifies  its  selection  for  this 
purpose. 

In  the  reproduction  of  old  title-pages  not  in- 
tended as  strict  facsimiles  of  the  original  copy,  the 
Jenson  capital  is  to  be  preferred  to  roman  types  of 
modern  cut,  but  this  remark  should  be  applied  only 
to  titles  that  are  not  crowded. 
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Elzevir  or  Caclmus  face 


The  form  of  roman  type  known  in  America  under 
the  names  of  Elzevir,  Cadmus,  or  French  old  style  is 
the  reproduction  of  an  old  type  by  Gustave  Mayeur 
of  Paris,  who  labelled  it  “ Sixteenth-century  style.” 1 
This  face  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  legi- 
bility : there  is  not  a needless  stroke  in  any  char- 
acter. The  thick  strokes  are  narrower  than  those 
recommended  by  early  theorists,  but  the  hair-lines 
are  thicker.  Like  other  old  styles,  some  of  its  capi- 
tal letters  are  of  unusual  width,  but  the  lower-case 
letters  are  much  compressed.  The  shortness  of 
their  serifs  favors  a close  fitting  which  has  not  been 
fully  imitated  by  all  its  copyists,  for  it  has  been 
found  that  too  close  fitting  is  sometimes  an  annoy- 
ance. Capital  letters  with  vertical  lines,  like  I,  H, 
M,  approach  one  another  too  closely,  and  they  often 
require  an  added  space  between  them. 

The  beauty  of  the  capitals  is  most  noticeable  in 
a title-page  that  allows  the  use  of  large  types  with 
wide  blanks  between  lines.  When  the  types  are 
small  and  are  separated  from  one  another  by  very 
narrow  blanks,  the  effect  is  not  so  good.  It  needs 
strong  impression  to  develop  its  characteristics. 
When  printed  on  dry  and  shiny  paper  with  little 
ink  and  feeble  impression,  the  meagre  title  con- 
demned by  book-reviewers  will  be  produced. 

1 It  was  copied  by  him  from  cutter  Granjon  of  Lyons,  who 
one  of  the  books  of  the  Elzevirs,  did  make  punches  of  remark- 
but  not  from  any  face  designed  able  lightness  of  face  for  the 
by  a Hollandish  punch-cutter.  Lacolange  foundry  of  his  city, 
One  French  writer  thinks  it  was  and  for  some  Roman  and  Vene- 
flrst  made  by  the  French  punch-  tian  type-founders. 
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248  Fifteenth-century  style 

The  fifteenth-century  style  is  a reproduction  of  an 
early  and  rude  form  of  roman  type  made  by  some 
German  printer  who  practised  his  craft  in  Italy 
before  the  year  1475.  Books  in  the  broad  form  of 
black-letter  type  then  made  in  Germany  were  dis- 
liked by  Italian  scholars,  who  insisted  on  the  use  of 
their  own  round  and  clear  roman  character.  To 
meet  this  demand,  and  to  produce  a compact  letter 
for  use  in  books  of  small  size  to  be  sold  at  a mod- 
erate price,  this  early  form  of  compressed  roman 
type  was  produced.  But  little  can  be  said  in  praise 
of  the  design,  cutting,  casting,  or  printing  of  some 
of  the  tentative  types  devised  by  printers  in  Italy 
before  1470,  for  each  process  is  plainly  the  work 
of  an  unskilled  workman.  As  the  first  roman  types 
were  supplanted  by  more  readable  romans  made  by 
Jenson  and  Renner  before  1476,  it  is  therefore  a 
mistake  to  consider  this  adapted  fifteenth -century 
type  as  a proper  exhibit  of  the  generally  good  ro- 
man letter  used  by  the  printers  of  that  period. 

This  whimsical  face  finds  its  greatest  admirers 
among  advertisers  and  the  designers  of  advertising 
pamphlets,  who  desire  to  attract  the  listless  reader 
more  than  to  exhibit  really  good  forms  of  early 
letter.  It  is  never  selected  by  a discriminating  pub- 
lisher for  the  title-page  of  any  standard  book,  but 
it  can  be  used  to  advantage  not  merely  for  a title- 
page,  but  as  a text  type  for  books  or  writings  in- 
tended to  convey  to  the  reader  a better  notion  of 
occasional  medieval  mannerisms. 
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250  Bradford  and  MacFarland  faces 

The  face  of  type  on  the  opposite  page  is  known  in 
America  by  many  names.  Genzsch  & Heyse,  type- 
founders of  Hamburg,  Germany,  introduced  it  as 
Romische  VersaliCn  for  the  series  of  capital  letters, 
and  as  Romische  Antiqua  for  the  full  series  of  capi- 
tals and  lower-case.  It  is  better  known  in  America 
under  the  name  of  the  Bradford  face,  and  can  be 
had  in  many  sizes  of  capitals  and  lower-case  from 
8-point  to  72-point.  A closely  resembling  style, 
made  by  the  Inland  Type  Foundry  of  St.  Louis,  is 
known  as  the  MacFarland  face,  which  is  also  fur- 
nished in  a great  variety  of  sizes.  These  faces  are 
fair  copies  of  the  old  roman  lapidary  letter,  and  are 
much  bolder  than  any  other  variety  of  old  style. 
They  are  admirably  adapted  for  printing  title-pages 
marked  for  lines  in  red  ink,  as  well  as  for  leaves  in 
quarto  or  folio.  Hitherto  this  type  has  found  most 
use  in  title-pages  of  a large  size ; but  it  is  as  well 
adapted  for  title-pages  of  duodecimos  and  octavos, 
with  which  fault  is  often  found  for  their  feeble- 
ness and  ineffective  presentation  of  words.  The 
nice  graduation  of  the  thickness  of  stem  and  hair- 
line for  different  bodies  has  been  more  intelligently 
maintained  than  has  been  attempted  in  the  series  of 
Cadmus  or  Elzevir  faces.  They  increase  in  width 
as  they  increase  in  size,  not  too  weak  for  the  small, 
nor  too  bold  for  the  large  page.  As  the  MacFarland 
and  the  Bradford  have  no  eccentricities  of  shape  in 
any  character,  they  may  be  regarded  as  classic  types 
to  be  used  with  propriety  in  any  standard  book. 
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Two-line  letter  of  bold-face 


252 


The  fat-faced  two-line  letter  which  exaggerated  the 
bold-face,  made  about  the  year  1800  by  the  type- 
founder Thorne  of  London,  has  been  shown  on 
page  199.  It  was  a disappointing  type,  for  it  could 
seldom  be  used  to  advantage  in  more  than  one  line 
of  a title-page.  Yet  there  were  printers  who  were 
not  fully  content  with  the  weak  and  thin  faces  then 
accepted  as  proper  substitutes.  They  insisted  on 
having  a modified  form  that  should  preserve  some 
of  its  boldness  without  its  offensive  blackness.  For 
this  taste  the  two-line  letter  shown  on  the  opposite 
page 1 was  made  soon  after,  and  it  ever  since  has 
had  some  degree  of  favor.  Its  great  defects  are  the 
flatness  of  its  long  serifs  and  its  over-sharp  hair- 
lines. Another  face  of  useful  two -line  letter  with 
narrower  stems,  slightly  bracketed  serifs,  and  of  a 
compacter  form,  is  more  fully  shown  in  many  of  the 
remodelled  title-pages  of  the  following  chapter. 


1 It  found  so  little  use  as  title- 
page  letter  that  I had  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  an  illustrative 
title-page.  It  seems  to  have 
been  admitted,  even  in  the  days 
of  its  fashion,  that  it  could  be 
used  with  propriety  for  a title- 
page  only  when  its  excessive 
blackness  was  relieved  by  many 
lines  of  lighter  - faced  roman 
capitals.  This  limited  use  of 
bold-face  may  be  noticed  in  the 
facsimile  of  the  title  of  Han- 
sard’s Typographia  and  in  other 
books,  but  the  experienced  book- 
printers  of  that  day  refused  to 
use  it  in  mass.  Disregarding 
this  experience  of  the  unsuit- 


ability of  the  bold-face  for  books, 
a recent  publisher  has  issued  a 
prospectus  for  a new  book  in  a 
text  entirely  of  pica  bold-face. 
This  is  one  of  many  evidences 
of  mistaken  notions  concerning 
the  features  which  give  read- 
ability to  type.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  confounding  of  blackness 
with  legibility.  Other  amateurs 
try  to  direct  attention  to  the 
printed  page  by  the  use  of  ex- 
cessively thick  double  rules  be- 
tween paragraphs,  which  serve 
no  better  purpose  than  to  divert 
the  eye  from  the  thought  of  the 
writer  to  this  caprice  of  the 
printer. 
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The  “ Saturday  Post”  face 


The  Post  type,  of  recent  introduction,  is  the  fair 
mate  of  two  other  styles  devised  on  a similar 
plan  that  are  known  as  Plymouth  and  Blanchard. 
These  types  are  noticeable  for  their  studied  care- 
lessness of  shape,  for  wdde  fitting,  and  for  a general 
disregard  of  the  canons  of  propriety  that  have  pre- 
vailed among  punch-cutters  for  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years.  It  finds  its  most  frequent  employment 
as  a display  letter  in  the  newspaper  advertisement, 
and  as  a title-page  letter  for  advertising  pamphlets, 
and  occasionally,  but  not  wisely,  as  a type  for  the 
subheadings  of  articles  set  up  in  standard  roman 
letter.  The  object  sought  in  its  design  seems  to 
have  been  an  eccentricity  of  form  that  will  compel 
instant  attention ; and  this  object  has  been  effectu- 
ally attained.  Useful  as  a display  letter  for  these 
purposes,  it  is  of  small  value  as  a text  type.  Bold 
as  it  seems,  it  is  not  clear : a paragraph  of  8-point 
of  this  face  is  not  so  easily  readable  as  a paragraph 
in  any  cut  of  ordinary  roman  text  type  on  10-point 
body,  which  occupies  the  same  space.  Its  greater 
blackness  does  not  give  greater  clearness. 

Like  all  types,  it  has  its  proper  field  of  service. 
It  is  a modern  adaptation  of  the  chap-book  style, 
of  which  further  mention  will  be  made  in  another 
chapter.  It  seems  specially  appropriate  as  a type 
for  any  book  intended  to  please  the  illiterate  and 
credulous,  but  its  grossness  and  careless  form  will 
prevent  its  employment  as  a title-page  letter  for  any 
serious  or  standard  book. 


The 
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The  light-faced  roman  made  and  sold  in  America 
under  a variety  of  names  is  a title  letter  much  ap- 
proved for  the  title-pages  and  the  texts  of  dainty 
books  intended  to  cover  a large  space  on  the  paper, 
for  it  does  not  provoke  the  thought  that  it  was 
selected  for  its  nice  adaptation  to  the  filling  up  of 
space.  It  is  necessarily  a fat  letter,  yet  it  does  not 
have  the  appearance  of  obesity.  The  lower-case 
alphabet  on  the  body  of  10-point  measures  about 
seventeen  ems  of  that  body,  which  is  nearly  one 
fourth  wider  than  the  accepted  standard  for  that 
size.  It  shows  to  best  advantage  when  it  is  wide- 
leaded  and  printed  on  a leaf  with  wide  margins. 

In  a title-page  the  light-face  is  most  suitable 
when  followed  by  a text  of  the  same  face,  but  it 
can  be  used  with  propriety  for  any  light-face  of 
modern  cut.  It  is  not  a proper  selection  for  any 
form  of  old  style,  or  even  for  any  form  of  modern 
cut  that  has  marked  boldness  or  distinction.  A 
title-page  in  lower-case  characters  only,  which  more 
clearly  show  the  graces  of  its  good  design  and 
careful  cutting,  is  often  preferable  to  one  in  capi- 
tals only,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  illustration  on  a 
following  page.  When  the  title-page  has  too  many 
words  and  lines,  neither  capitals  nor  lower-case  can 
produce  a proper  effect : wide  blanks  between  lines 
are  needed  to  show  its  merit.  The  defect  of  this 
style  is  its  too  scant  supply  of  sizes : to  produce  a 
comely  title-page  the  alien  faces  of  Celtic  or  Nor- 
man may  be  needed,  but  they  are  not  in  entire 
harmony. 
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There  are  a few  other  faces  that  show  but  slight 
departures  from  the  regular  model  of  roman  let- 
ter, and  are  sometimes  tolerated  in  a title-page. 
They  are  seldom  selected,  but  they  need  mention. 

THE  CELTIC  FACE 

round,  clear,  and  unusually  plain,  is  often  chosen 
to  fill  the  gap  caused  by  a deficient  size  in  some 
imperfectly  graded  two-line  letter  of  roman  face. 
For  pamphlets  and  ephemeral  work  it  passes  as  a 
fair  substitute;  but  another  variety,  slightly  ex- 
panded and  with  lower-case,  is  not  so  pleasing  a 
choice,  for  the  characters  seem  distorted  when  they 
appear  by  the  side  of  the  regular  roman. 

THE  NORMAN  FACE 

is  a favorite  with  compositors  who  prefer  a light 
face  for  a title-page.  It  seems  at  its  best  when 
shown  in  the  large  sizes  and  in  titles  of  few  lines. 

THE  GOTHIC  FACE 

simplest  of  all  styles,  for  that  reason  is  often  se- 
lected for  pamphlets  and  catalogues.  It  is  not  a 
comely  type,  and  is  never  used  for  a standard  book. 

THE  RUNIC  FACE 

is  equally  readable,  although  much  condensed.  In 
the  larger  sizes  it  is  often  used  exclusively  by  some 
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reputable  printers  of  France.  Another  variety,  not 
so  condensed,  and  with  lower-case  characters,  has 
much  thicker  steins,  but  it  is  a type  for  job-work, 
and  is  not  generally  acceptable  in  a title-page. 

THE  DE  VINNE  FACE 

designed  for  job-work  only,  is  another  unaccepta- 
ble type  for  the  title-page  of  an  ordinary  book,  for 
it  is  overbold,  and  has  some  eccentricities  of  form 
that  are  not  graces.  All  the  boldness  needed  for  a 
title  can  be  found  in  the  MacFarland  or  the  Bradford 
face,  the  letters  of  which  meet  with  more  approval. 

Outline  romans  and  eccentric  forms  of  italic  and 
script  are  occasionally  noticed  in  the  title-pages  of 
a few  well-printed  books : nor  does  the  capricious 
taste  for  novelty  end  here.  Many  faces  of  merit 
may  be  found  in  the  specimen-books  which  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
a listless  reader,  but  they  never  find  a place  in  the 
standard  books  of  discriminating  publishers.  After 
an  experience  of  more  than  four  hundred  years 
with  types  of  strange  form,  readers  have  decided 
that  there  are  no  faces  more  fit  for  the  purpose 
than  those  of  approved  roman  letter. 

Uniformity  is  as  important  in  the  composition  of 
a title-page  in  any  of  these  faces  as  it  is  in  roman. 
When  two  or  more  radically  unlike  faces  of  type 
appear  on  the  same  page,  an  amateurish  stamp  is 
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Italic  and  condensed  capitals 

given  to  the  workmanship,  which  is  sure  to  provoke 
the  remark,  not  always  warranted,  that  the  printer 
is  trying  to  show  his  assortment  of  types.1 

Should  italic  capitals  he  used  f A title-page  may 
be  acceptably  set  entirely  in  italic  capitals  or  in 
italic  lower-case,  but  a single  line  of  italic  capitals 
in  a title-page  otherwise  of  roman  capitals  only  is 
not  to  be  recommended.  Inclined  lines  among  up- 
right lines  make  unpleasing  incongruity.  The  rule 
that  allows  italic  to  be  selected  only  for  marking 
words  in  a text  that  need  distinction  (as  for  the 
names  of  books,  for  scientific  terms,  for  credits  at 
the  end  of  extracts,  and  for  side-headings)  should 
be  applied  to  title-pages.  It  should  not  be  selected 
as  a new  shape  of  display  letter  for  a line  that  does 
not  demand  special  emphasis.  It  may  be  used  with- 
out offence  for  a motto,  for  an  additional  description 
of  the  edition,  or  for  a warning  against  unauthorized 
publication.  A different  shape  of  letter  may  be  of 
service  for  words  not  a part  of  the  title  proper. 

Should  condensed  capitals  he  used  f For  more  than 
three  centuries  printers  set  titles  in  roman  capitals 
of  usual  width  only,  for  there  was  no  other  form. 

l These  remarks  should  not  be  tillable.  Even  the  uncouth  types 
understood  as  disparagement  of  now  in  fashion  for  advertise- 
new  faces  of  letter,  for  each  one  ments  are  appropriate  forrepro- 
has  a merit  of  its  own,  but  that  ductions  of  the  chap-books  of  the 
merit  is  best  shown  when  it  is  seventeenth  century,  or  for  the 
properly  selected.  A title-page  text  written  by  relatively  illiter- 
entirely  in  Jenson  or  fifteenth-  ate  men,  but  they  are  sadly  out 
century,  or  in  similar  style,  is  of  place  as  the  subheadings  for 
proper  when  it  is  followed  by  a modern-cut  type  or  for  modern 
text  that  makes  its  selection  jus-  writings. 


262  Condensed  faces  and  black-letter 

Pickering  and  his  disciples  made  admirable  title- 
pages  with  types  of  regular  width  only.  As  title 
matter  is  sometimes  sent  to  the  printer  with  positive 
orders  to  set  in  one  line  only  the  name  of  the  book, 
the  selection  of  a condensed  type  may  be  unavoid- 
able. An  order  like  this  must  be  obeyed,  but  an 
expert  compositor  should  be  allowed  to  show  that 
the  name  of  the  book  in  one  line  of  condensed  type 
may  belittle  the  intended  display. 

Condensed  types  have  been  used  too  freely,  but 
they  do  not  deserve  unsparing  condemnation.  A 
compressed  type  about  one  tenth  narrower  than 
types  of  standard  width  is  seldom  objectionable  (in 
the  larger  sizes  this  compression  may  be  a real  im- 
provement), but  extra-condensed  types  are  never  fit 
for  any  book  title-page.  The  contrast  on  the  same 
page  of  types  of  standard  and  condensed  shape  is 
always  unpleasant. 

Should  black-letter  be  used  for  one  or  more  lines  in 
a title-page  of  roman  capitals  t Black-letter  is  often 
selected  for  the  imprint  of  the  publisher,  for  a short 
line  like  illustrated,  and  sometimes  for  a minor 
display  line  in  the  text  proper,  but  the  greater  dis- 
tinction attempted  by  the  selection  of  a harshly  con- 
trasting type  makes  a discord  in  the  composition. 
As  a general  rule,  the  title-page  of  the  serious  book 
is  at  its  best  when  set  in  one  face  of  type.1  Petty 

1 Exceptions  may  be  made,  letter,  for  any  medieval  word 
There  is  occasional  need  of  a line  or  phrase  made  the  subject  of 
of  black-letter  for  the  name  of  a the  book,  or  for  any  treatise  that 
book  originally  printed  in  black-  deals  largely  or  mainly  with  Old 
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lines  of  ‘ black-letter  selected  for  subtitle  display 
because  the  thin  black-letter  enables  the  compositor 
to  put  many  letters  in  one  short  line  are  never  pleas- 
ing. Another  caution  may  be  needed : under  no 
conditions  should  black-letter  be  spaced. 

For  ecclesiastical  or  liturgical  service-books  a 
title-page  in  black-letter  should  be  of  the  face  ap- 
proved by  churchmen  and  frequently  called  in  the 
United  States  priory-text.  The  rounder  gothic, 
known  to  American  printers  as  Tudor  black  or  old 
black,  and  the  Flemish  black  are  sometimes  accep- 
table $ but  the  faces  known  as  church-text,  com- 
posite, Borussian,  chapel-text,  German  text,  and 
other  forms  of  black-letter,  many  of  them  admir- 
able in  design  and  cut,  were  made  for  the  use  of 
job-printers.  Book-lovers  object  to  them  for  their 
needless  delicacy.  The  larger  sizes  may  be  used 
occasionally  in  a title-page  with  good  effect,  but 
the  smaller  sizes,  especially  when  printed  in  red 
ink,  make  mean  reproductions  of  the  impressive- 
ness of  the  black-letter  of  old  books  of  devotion. 
The  Satan ick  type,  modelled  after  the  Troy  type  of 
William  Morris,  and  made  by  him  for  reprints  of 
old  books,  should  be  selected  for  similar  reprints 
only.  In  the  title-page  of  a modern  book  on  a 
modern  subject  it  seems  out  of  place. 

Lower-case  types  of  old-style  roman  or  italic 

English  literature.  The  appro-  with  discretion  will  be  effective 
priateness  of  black-letter  for  in  a title-page  even  when  it  is 
these  subjects  is  apparent.  A surrounded  by  plain  roman  capi- 
large  line  of  black-letter  selected  tals. 
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should  not  be  selected  for  a title-page  of  few  words 
unless  large  sizes  can  be  used.  Nor  is  it  well  to 
use  large  type  in  any  title  where  the  lines  have  to 
be  crowded  to  the  dwarfing  of  the  needed  relief  of 
white  space.  The  title-page  in  old-style  type  on  a 
small  body  is  unsatisfactory,  for  the  mannerisms  of 
the  character  need  large  letters  to  show  fairly  their 
quaintness.  It  is  not  so  well  presented  in  the  form 
of  a plain  paragraph,  or  even  in  hanging  indention ; 
it  is  most  effective  in  the  half-diamond  indention. 

The  subject-matter  of  a book  should  indicate  the 
type  that  is  most  fitting  for  the  title-page.  For 
poetry,  fiction,  travels,  and  all  books  of  so-called 
light  reading,  a two-line  roman  capital  of  modern 
cut  and  of  light  face  is  in  present  favor.  When  the 
title-page  has  few  words  and  broad  blanks,  and  the 
larger  sizes  can  be  properly  used,  the  light-face  is 
acceptable,  but  it  is  never  a wise  selection  in  any 
title-page  that  contains  many  lines  of  display  with 
narrow  blanks  between  these  lines.  The  lighter  the 
stem  of  the  letter,  and  the  more  open  its  form,  the 
greater  the  need  of  wide  blanks.  English  and 
American  critics  condemn  compacted  title-pages 
set  in  meagre  types. 

For  the  title-pages  of  sober,  scientific,  and  argu- 
mentative books  a two-line  letter  of  bolder  face 
should  be  preferred  for  lines  of  display.  Yet  cau- 
tion is  needed  in  making  a selection.  The  two-line 
letters  of  many  type-founders  are  largely  those  of 
types  designed  before  1850,  when  long  and  un- 
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bracketed  serifs  and  disproportioned  letters  were  in 
fashion,  and  when  all  book-printing  was  done  on 
well-dampened  paper  impressed  against  woollen 
blankets  that  thickened  both  stem  and  hair-line  of 
the  type.  When  large  flat-serifed  two-line  types  are 
printed  on  dry  and  smooth  paper  with  light  impres- 
sion against  an  inelastic  surface,  they  will  appear 
much  lighter  and  weaker  than  was  intended  by  the 
old  punch-cutter,  who  foresaw  and  provided  for  the 
future  thickening  of  lines  when  they  were  forced 
not  on  but  into  damp  paper. 

In  avoiding  the  faults  of  weak  faces,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  go  too  far  to  the  other  extreme. 
The  thick  faces  of  the  Thorne  style,  now  regarded 
as  suitable  for  bold  job-printing  only,  are  entirely 
unfit  for  the  title-page  of  any  good  book.1 


l The  proper  medium  between 
a light  and  a hold  face  is  made 
by  many  French  type-founders, 
but  their  flat  serifs  with  too 
sharp  hair-lines  and  the  manner- 
isms of  a few  characters  make 
French  capital  letters  distasteful 
to  all  English-speaking  peoples. 
Yet  the  average  title-page  of  a 


reputable  Parisian  printer  is 
more  pleasing  in  its  clearness 
and  boldness  than  the  average 
title-page  of  his  British  or  Amer- 
ican rival.  Its  impressiveness  is 
due  to  the  greater  thickness  of 
the  stems  of  the  large  capital  let- 
ters selected  for  the  main  lines 
of  display. 
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XII 

THE  DISPLAY  OF  WORDS 

ANY  compositors  who  set  up 
title-pages  received  their  first 
lessons  in  the  display  of  type 
through  composition  of  bold 
newspaper  advertisements. 
Long  practice  and  expertness 
in  this  branch  of  type-setting 
may  not  have  qualified  them 
for  this  more  difficult  work. 
The  difference  between  any  advertisement  and  a 
title-page  is  radical.  The  advertiser  usually  asks 
for  greater  prominence  than  that  allowed  to  his 
fellows,  and  is  most  pleased  when  his  matter  is  set 
up  in  very  large  type  and  is  made  bold,  black,  and 
staring.  Designers  and  compositors  are  encour- 
aged to  indulge  in  extravagances  of  lettering  and 
in  fantastic  arrangements  that  are  sure  to  attract 
instant  attention. 
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270  Bold  type  needed  for  name  of  booh 

In  the  title-page  of  the  standard  book  these  freaks 
are  prohibited  as  unnecessary,  for  each  title-page  is 
examined  apart  and  is  not  at  that  time  put  in  con- 
trast with  other  title-pages.  It  does  not  need  ex- 
cessively bold  types,  profuse  ornament,  or  eccentric 
arrangement.  It  does  need  enough  of  display  in 
its  main  line  to  enable  the  reader  to  catch  its  in- 
tent at  once,  but  display  must  not  be  offensively 
bold.  Modern  taste  inclines  to  simplicity.  A hun- 
dred years  ago  the  author  thought  that  he  could 
not  be  clearly  comprehended  if  he  did  not  in  his 
text  matter  make  profuse  use  of  italic  for  emphasis 
and  of  capitals  for  the  first  letter  of  important 
words ; but  the  modern  reader  is  better  pleased  to 
have  his  text  without  italic.  This  plainness  should 
appear  in  the  title-page  as  well  as  in  the  text. 

The  title-page  of  type  only  has  these  reasons  for 
its  general  preference  : it  has  been  found  acceptable 
in  the  greatest  number  of  books ; it  can  be  quickly 
and  cheaply  composed ; it  is  easier  to  read  than  the 
engraved  title,1  for  it  has  many  distinct  lines  of 
irregular  length  (usually  in  different  sizes  of  type), 
and  its  important  divisions  are  kept  apart  as  aids 
to  greater  perspicuity.  Unequal  blanks,  large  let- 
ters, and  projecting  lines  compel  attention. 

The  line  in  the  typographic  title-page  that  re- 
quires great  boldness  is  the  one  that  gives  name  to 

1 Title-pages  photo-engraved  than  in  standard  books.  They 
from  special  designs  have  ad-  need  not  be  considered  here, 
mirers,  hut  they  are  more  fre-  It  would  be  useless  to  offer  sug- 
quent  in  advertising  pamphlets  gestions  about  their  treatment. 
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272  Title-page  should  have  irregular  outlive 

the  book.  As  a general  rule,  one  line  of  very  bold 
display  is  enough,  but  the  title  matter  is  sometimes 
written  so  that  it  may  require  two  or  more  lines  of 
display.  (See  pages  253  and  299.) 

Continued  practice  in  title-page  composition  led 
to  an  early  establishment  of  rules  or  traditions  that 
have  been  preserved  in  an  unwritten  form.1  Many 
are  obsolete,  but  others,  still  observed  in  all  print- 
ing-houses, may  require  further  explanation. 

Openness,  produced  by  blanks  of  different  widths 
between  lines  and  divisions,  is  the  first  requisite. 
When  many  lines  of  different  types  are  put  together 
closely,  the  title-page  is  not  so  readable  as  a para- 
graph of  the  text.  Compactness  makes  confusion. 
The  compositor  of  a title-page  will  soon  learn  that 
it  is  the  relief  of  white  space,  as  much  as  the  large- 
ness of  type,  that  produces  the  needed  readability. 

Irregularity  of  outline  is  of  equal  importance. 
When  many  lines  fill  or  nearly  fill  the  measure,  the 
title-page  has  the  shoppy  appearance  of  an  adver- 
tisement or  a poster.2  When  its  lines  have  a straight 


i Title-page  composition  is  but 
slightingly  noticed  in  all  the  old 
and  in  some  of  the  more  recent 

grammars  of  printing.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  laying  down  rules  for  ti- 
tles that  differ  in  form,  in  amount 
of  matter,  and  in  typographic 
fashion  is  the  cause  of  this  con- 
tinued neglect.  Lefevre’s  Guide 
Pratique  (see  Chapter  XVIII) 
was  the  first  book  to  treat  the 
subject  with  illustrations. 


2 This  peculiarity  of  the  un- 
skilled English  compositors  of 
old  time  is  proper  in  all  exact  re- 
prints of  their  work,  but  it  seems 
sadly  out  of  place  in  a modern 
book  that  closely  observes  pres- 
ent methods  of  type-setting  in 
its  text.  The  title  so  treated  is 
an  anachronism.  For  remarks 
on  the  seventeenth-century  title 
and  the  ragged  title,  see  the  chap- 
ters so  headed. 
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274  Names  need  not  make  full  lines 

and  regular  outline  on  the  left,  but  are  irregular 
on  the  right,  the  ragged  title  is  produced,  which  is 
not  symmetrical  and  is  not  bookish.  Purposely  to 
imitate  the  unavoidable  mannerisms  of  a twelfth- 
century  copyist  or  a modern  type-writer  is  a prac- 
tical degradation  of  orderly  typography. 

The  symmetrical  arrangement  of  lines  and  the 
proper  graduation  of  blanks  between  the  lines  are 
much  more  feasible  with  movable  types  than  with 
the  immovable  letters  of  engraving.  Lines  of  type 
intended  to  be  short  can,  without  distorting  letters, 
be  put  in  the  centre  of  the  measure,  with  equal 
indention  on  each  side.  A displayed  title-page  is 
pleasing  in  arrangement  when  a straight  pencil- 
mark  drawn  outwardly  from  the  ends  of  the  short- 
est line  to  the  ends  of  the  longest  line  also  touches 
the  ends  of  one  or  more  of  the  intermediate  lines. 
A trained  eye  recognizes  that  inequality  is  of  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  seeming  irregularity  of  lines  of 
unequal  length  produces  a well-balanced  regularity.1 

As  the  line  of  boldest  display,  always  the  name 
of  the  book,  may  have  three  letters  or  thirty,  a 
positive  rule  for  its  length  cannot  be  laid  down. 
According  to  old  practice,  the  name  should  be  the 
longest  as  well  as  the  boldest  line  in  the  title-page. 

l This  peculiarity  gives  charm  irregularity  by  the  use  of  con- 
to  the  half-diamond  titles  of  the  densed  types  in  one  line  and 
early  printers.  It  should  be  un-  spaced  letters  in  another  line, 
derstood,  however,  that  in  the  Symmetry  is  destroyed  when 
displayed  title  of  alternating  types  are  fussily  treated  by  a too 
long  and  short  lines  it  is  not  plain  exhibit  of  the  methods  used 
wise  to  produce  this  balanced  to  produce  this  result. 
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276  Names  spaced  and  condensed 

It  is  not  a good  rule,  for  the  display  line  of  few 
letters  is  not  improved  by  its  wide  spacing  to  full 
width.  In  most  instances  the  name  in  an  unspaced 
or  slightly  spaced  short  line  will  prove  more  effec- 
tive. It  is  only  in  the  title-page  of  scant  lines,  in 
large  types,  and  with  broad  blanks  between  lines, 
that  the  wide  spacing  of  letters  is  an  improvement, 
but  this  is  always  an  experiment  of  risk. 

A S S O S 
AS  SOS 

Another  difficulty  will  be  met  when  the  name  has 
too  many  letters  to  be  properly  conspicuous  in  one 
line,  about  which  remarks  will  be  made  on  a fol- 
lowing page.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  sug- 
gest that,  under  proper  restrictions,  the  name  of 
many  words  may  be  put  in  two  lines. 
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278  Treatment  of  names  and  subtitles 

When  it  can  be  prevented,  the  first  line  on  a title- 
page  should  not  fill  the  measure.  A full  and  bold 
line  is  well  placed  as  the  second  or  third  in  the  up- 
per quarter,  but  it  is  not  so  pleasing  in  the  centre. 
The  word  the,  which  often  introduces  the  name, 
should  be  the  first  line.  Yet  this  may  not  be  enough. 
Superior  position  should  be  enough  to  give  the 
words  a proper  prominence. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM 

OR 

ENTERTAINING  MORAL  STORIES 

The  Subtitle , or  Amplified  Name  or  Title , of  the  book 
is  always  in  a smaller  type.  When  the  name  fills 
the  measure,  the  subtitle  should  be  a short  line; 
when  the  name  has  been  made  a short  line,  the 
subtitle  should  be  the  full  line,  but  always  in  small 
type.  When  the  name  is  the  long  line,  the  subtitle 
should  not  be  in  a type  so  small  or  so  condensed  as 
to  belittle  the  author’s  intent.  It  should  have  its 
proper  prominence  even  if  it  becomes  necessary  to 
arrange  the  words  in  two  lines.  The  word  OR,  which 
connects  the  two  titles,  must  be  made  a catch-line. 

GESTA  ROMANORUM 

OR 


ENTERTAINING  MORAL  STORIES 


MY  COUNTRY  IS  THE  WORLD: 

MY  COUNTRYMEN  ARE  ALL  MANKIND. 


WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON 
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THE  STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE 

TOLD  BY  HIS  CHILDREN 


VOLUME  I.  1805-1835 


NEW-YORK:  THE  CENTURY  CO. 
1885 


Reduced  facsimile. 


280  Catch-lines  should  be  readable 

Lines  of  Minor  Display  may  be  selected  from  words 
in  the  amplified  title  or  summary  of  contents,  but 
only  when  they  are  of  importance  and  need  display. 
To  display  unimportant  words  for  no  other  reason 
than  the  supposed  need  of  one  line  of  bolder  or 
blacker  types  to  counterbalance  a bold  line  else- 
where will  be  a mistake,  for  it  favors  the  making 
of  useless  catch-lines.  It  is  better  practice  to  avoid 

CINQ-MARS 

ou 

UNE  CONJURATION  SOUS  LOUIS  XIII 

the  display  of  specialized  words  in  a long  summary, 
and  to  arrange  them  in  squared,  diamond,  or  half- 
diamond  indention  ; but  when  a display  of  under- 
scored words  is  positively  ordered  by  the  author, 
the  compositor  must  obey. 

Catch-lines , selected  from  the  particles  that  con- 
nect the  lines  of  minor  display,  must  be  sparingly 
used.  In  all  pages  of  octavo  or  larger  size  they 
should  be  in  capitals  that  are  plainly  readable. 
Why  letters  almost  unreadable  were  rated  a grace 
in  old  title-pages  has  not  been  explained.  A large 
title-page  is  made  finical  when  its  catch-lines  are 
put  in  indistinct  type,  but  in  small  title-pages  the 
catch-lines  in  small  type  are  unavoidable. 


LE  C"  ALFRED  DE  VIGNY 

OE  I'tUDEUIF.  inANCAISE 

CINQ-MARS 

0 u 

UNE  CONJURATION  SOUS  LOUIS  XIII 


Le  Roi  etait  tacitement  le  chef  de  cette  con- 
juration. Le  grand-ecuyer  Cinq-Mars  en  6tait 
I’Ame  ; le  nom  dont  on  se  servait  etait  celui  du 
due  d’Orleans,  frere  unique  du  Roi,  et  leurcon- 
seil  etait  le  due  de  Bouillon.  La  Reine  sut  Ten- 
treprise  et  les  noms  des  conjures... 

Memoires  d’Anne  d'Autbiche, 

par  Mm*  de  Motteville. 

Qni  trompe-t-on  done  ici? 
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Reduced  facsimile. 


282  Treatment  of  honorary  titles 

The  Author's  Name  is  usually  put  in  a separate  line. 
When  the  title  is  crowded,  or  the  name  has  few 
letters  and  makes  a short  line,  the  word  by  may 
be  prefixed.1  When  title  matter  is  meagre,  by  may 
be  put  in  a separate  line  over  the  name.  When  a 
book  has  two  authors,  and  space  is  scant  and  names 
are  short,  the  two  names  may  be  put  in  one  line, 
but  this  should  not  be  when  two  names  make  the 
line  too  long  and  the  page  too  square.  It  is  better 
that  each  name  should  have  a separate  line.  The 
connecting  and  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  first  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line,  as  will  be  gov- 
erned by  the  length  of  the  words  in  each  line ; it 
may  be  made  a catch-line  when  there  is  abundance 
of  space,  but  not  otherwise.  When  the  title  is  very 
crowded  and  the  author  is  well  known,  the  name 
of  the  author  may  be  put  at  the  top  of  the  page,  as 
is  elsewhere  illustrated. 

The  Honorary  Titles  of  the  author,  when  of  abbre- 
viated initial  letters  only,  follow  the  name  in  the 
same  line  and  in  the  same  size  and  face  of  type. 
When  there  are  many  titles  of  initials  only,  smaller 
capitals  can  be  used  to  prevent  the  line  being  made 
too  long,  but  small  capitals  in  this  position  make 
the  line  uneven  in  height.  Spaces  should  not  be 

l The  size  of  type  to  be  select-  short  and  small  in  one  title,  or 
ed  for  the  names  of  author  and  large  and  long  in  another.  It 
of  translator  or  artist  cannot  be  will  be  large  enough  when  it  is 
predetermined  by  any  arbitrary  reasonably  perspicuous  and  is 
rule.  It  must  be  governed  by  fairly  separated  by  a proper 
the  length  and  size  of  other  lines  blank  from  other  parts  of  the 
above  or  below,  which  may  be  title. 
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284  Different  methods  for  the  motto 


inserted  between  the  abbreviations;  the  period  is 
enough.  F.R.S.  seems  better  than  F.  R.  S.,  which 
should  be  treated  as  one  word.  When  there  are 
many  abbreviated  titles,  set  the  words  in  full  with- 
out abbreviation,  but  in  separate  lines  of  very  small 
type,  under  the  name.  Small  capitals  are  customary 
for  full  honorary  titles  that  have  to  be  set  in  one 
line  or  more,  but  when  these  honorary  titles  make 
three  or  more  lines,  pearl  or  nonpareil  lower-case 
letters  will  be  a better  choice,  for  they  are  more 
readable  and  will  be  more  clearly  printed. 

Reasons  for  Publication , or  a minute  specification 
of  the  lecture  or  address,  or  of  the  early  book  or 
manuscript,  which  may  have  been  the  occasion  for 
the  making  of  the  book,  are  also  frequently  set  in 
lower-case  of  roman  or  italic,  and  sometimes  in  a 
narrowed  measure.  This  matter  is  often  inserted 
after  the  name  and  honors  of  the  author,  but  in  the 
crowded  title-page  it  is  always  a superfluity. 

The  Motto  of  many  lines  in  small  lower-case  of 
roman  or  italic  is  another  troublesome  adjunct  to 
a title-page.  French  printers  set  it  in  half  measure, 
in  very  small  lower-case  letter,  and  put  it  on  the 
right  side  of  the  page,  leaving  blank  the  other  half. 
This  treatment  gives  it  distinction,  but  it  makes 
the  unbalanced  and  unsymmetrical  page  not  ap- 
proved by  English  readers.  In  a narrowed  measure 
of  small  type,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  measure,  the 
motto  can  be  inclosed  in  a hair-line  rule ; but  this 
treatment  (once  common  in  German  books)  may 
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286  Numerals  preferred  in  title-pages 

be  objected  to  as  finical.  When  the  motto  follows 
the  name  of  the  author  or  translator,  it  may  need 
before  it  a short  hair-line  dash.  A motto  of  one 
or  two  lines  only  may  be  put  at  the  top  of  the  page 
in  small  capitals.  (See  page  279.)  In  the  crowded 
title-page  the  addition  of  a motto,  or  of  reasons  for 
publication,  or  of  specifications  by  the  publisher  of 
some  peculiarity  in  the  edition,  is  a hindrance  to 
orderly  composition.  It  makes  the  title  huddled 
and  harder  to  read  quickly. 

The  Name  of  an  Editor  or  Translator  often  follows 
the  name  of  the  author  in  a separate  line  and  in 
type  a little  smaller  in  size ; but  when  the  name  of 
the  author  is  made  a part  of  the  name  of  the  book, 
as  in  The  Bucolics  of  Virgil,  translated  by  John 
Bryden,  the  name  of  the  translator  should  have  the 
prominence  usually  given  to  the  author. 

THE  CRITICAL  PERIOD  OF 
AMERICAN  HISTORY 

>783—1789 

Roman  Numerals  should  be  preferred  in  lines  where 
numbers  must  appear,  dates  only  excepted,  by  the 
side  of  roman  capital  letters.1  Arabic  figures  on 

1 The  defects  of  the  regular  in  these  illustrations.  To  give 
figures  provided  with  old-style  them  proper  prominence  in  a 
fonts  and  with  some  modern-cut  line  of  display,  types  of  a larger 
two-line  letters  are  fairly  shown  body  have  to  be  used. 


Contrast  of  figures  and  numerals  287 

the  en  body  are  too  weak  by  the  side  of  capitals 
on  a much  wider  body,  but  there  should  be  no  ob- 
jection when  figures  can  be  had  on  a body  as  wide 
and  of  a face  as  bold  as  that  of  the  mating  capital 
letter.  Words  spelled  out  are  better  than  either. 

THE  19TH  CENTURY 
THE  I9th  CENTURY 
THE  XIXth  CENTURY 
THE  19th  CENTURY 
THE  19th  CENTURY 
THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

The  Number  of  the  Volume  and  the  specification  of 
the  entire  number  of  volumes  should  be  in  separate 
lines  when  there  is  space  for  two  lines  5 but  when 
* the  title  is  crowded,  the  compositor  may  have  to  put 
two  items  in  one  line,  as  in  ten  volumes,  vol.  i. 
The  disliked  abbreviation  of  Vol.  for  Volume  will 
prevent  too  long  a line,  yet  its  choice  is  unfortunate. 

IN  TEN  VOLUMES 
VOLUME  SIX 


IN  TEN  VOLUMES.  VOLUME  EIGHT. 


288  Useless  additions  to  the  title-page 

The  Name  of  the  Artist  who  contributes  a design  or 
an  engraving  to  the  book  is  also  put  in  a separate 
line,  and  usually  in  types  a little  smaller  than  the 
name  of  author  or  editor.  It  may  happen,  however, 
that  the  publisher  will  order  that  the  name  of  an 
eminent  artist  shall  appear  in  type  larger  than  that 
prescribed  for  author  or  editor.1 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

DE  GRANDVILLE 

REPORTERS  sun  BOIS 

PAR  A.  DESPERET 

gravies 

PAR  BRENDAMOUR 

OIRECTEUR  OE  L’lNSTITUT  KYLOGHAPHIQVE  De  Dl'SSELDORT 


Other  adjuncts  are  sometimes  added,  as  seventh 

EDITION,  THREE -HUNDREDTH  THOUSAND,  Or  a Warn- 
ing against  unauthorized  reprinting.  To  put  each 
one  of  these  and  other  incongruous  items  in  types 
of  just  the  right  size  and  in  just  the  right  place, 
to  make  them  “hang  together,”  so  that  the  com- 
position shall  seem  to  be  in  all  its  features  the 
most  suitable  expression  of  the  words,  symmet- 
rical as  well  as  harmonious,  is  a task  that  calls 


1 The  great  artist  of  his  time 
may  be  discontented  when  the 
names  of  fellow-contributors  to 
a book  are  set  in  types  as  large 
as  those  used  for  him.  The  ex- 


ample here  presented,  from  an 
illustrated  edition  of  the  Fables 
of  La  Fontaine,  is  an  attempt  to 
show  degrees  of  artistic  merit 
by  graduation  of  types. 
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for  a combination  of  discernment,  taste,  and  skill 
not  often  found  in  one  compositor.  It  some- 
times happens  that  an  author,  dissatisfied  at  the 
incoherence  of  squeezed,  expanded,  and  unmatable 
types  unavoidably  put  in  the  first  proof  of  the  title- 
page  that  he  has  overcrowded,  rejects  the  conglom- 
eration, and  orders  all  the  title  matter  set  as  a plain 
paragraph  in  one  face  only,  following  the  usage 
of  some  of  the  early  printers.  A compositor  may 
be  at  fault  for  bad  taste  or  poor  skill,  but  the  fault 
begins  with  an  author  who  orders  too  many  lines 
on  one  page.  No  art  can  teach  one  to  put  a quart 
in  a pint  measure. 

The  written  copy  for  a title-page,  even  when  it 
has  few  words,  may  not  specify  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness the  name  by  which  the  book  or  pamphlet  will 
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294  Needed  transpositions  of  title  matter 

be  commonly  known.  This  oversight  is  common 
in  municipal  and  government  documents,  which 
are  known  by  numbers  in  the  office  where  they  are 
prepared,  and  by  more  definite  names  to  the  reader. 
The  foregoing  different  treatments  of  the  same  title- 
page  for  a large  quarto  represent  the  notions  of  dis- 
play exhibited  by  seven  compositors.  To  govern- 
ment officials  the  book  was  known  as  Bulletin  No.  17 
of  the  Census  Department ; to  the  ordinary  reader  it 
is  known  only  or  mainly  as  statistics  of  Domestic 
Animals , for  which  reason  domestic  animals  should 
have  had  the  largest  line  of  display.  Bulletin  No. 
17,  Twelfth  Census  of  the  United  States,  and  Sta- 
tistics of  Agriculture  are  insufficiently  descriptive. 
These  facsimiles  illustrate  the  mechanical  way  in 
which  many  compositors  obey  the  old  rules.  Con- 
densed two-line  types  of  thin  face  and  small  size, 
apparently  selected  to  keep  a certain  number  of 
words  in  one  line,  have  made  two  of  these  title-pages 
weak  and  ineffective.  Jobbing  types,  selected  for 
their  greater  boldness,  have  given  to  other  titles  the 
appearance  of  a newspaper  advertisement. 

As  the  matter  for  this  title-page  is  much  unlike 
that  of  the  ordinary  book  title,  it  should  be  treated 
in  a different  manner.  It  is  believed  that  the  lines 
at  the  head  have  been  transposed  with  better  effect. 
The  prominence  sought  for  in  display  should  be 
confined  to  the  words  by  which  the  publication 
will  be  known  to  the  public.  This  can  be  done 
properly  in  plain  roman  capitals  of  standard  width. 
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296  Old  rules  about  meeting  lines  of  display 

According  to  an  old  rule,  two  lines  of  large  type  of 
same  size  and  face  must  not  be  put  close  together. 
To  prevent  this  supposed  fault,  condensed  type  was 
frequently  selected  for  a line  of  long  words,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (page  276);  but 
condensed  type  made  the  words  inexpressive  by 
huddling  together  letters  that  should  have  been 
round,  open,  and  distinct.  Nor  was  this  the  only 
error : it  increased  the  amount  of  blank  space  be- 
tween the  lines,  in  places  where  blank  space  was  not 
needed,  making  the  page  much  too  bleak.  The  im- 
practicability of  the  old  rule  is  made  clearer  in  the 
titles  of  Wilhelm  Meister’s  Apprenticeship  (page  277) 
and  Ceesar’s  Commentaries  (page  283).  To  compose 
these  lines  in  different  sizes  and  faces  of  type,  as 
was  prescribed  by  rule,  and  is  sometimes  done  now, 
would  not  make  the  page  more  comely.  It  would 
break  the  connection  of  inseparable  phrases,  and 
in  some  degree  muddle  the  meaning  of  the  writer. 
Composition  so  treated  shows  that  old  rules  of  dis- 
play have  been  regarded  as  of  more  importance 
than  the  perspicuity  of  phrases  and  the  convenience 
of  the  reader,  which  are  to  be  considered  first. 

The  old  rule  did  permit  two  meeting  lines  in  the 
same  face  of  type  when  they  were  separated  by  a 
catch-line,  as  is  imperfectly  shown  in  the  title  of 
Hesiod , Callimachus , and  Theognis  (page  297) ; but 
the  putting  together  of  three  or  four  lines  of  the 
same  face  in  large  display  type,  without  any  inter- 
vening catch-lines,  as  they  appear  in  the  title-pages 
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298  Meeting  lines  need  wide  separation 


of  Photo -engraving,  Photo -etching,1  etc.  (page  299), 
and  of  the  Dictionary  of  Miniaturists,  etc.  (page  301), 
will  be  regarded  by  many  compositors  as  a very 
unusual  and  improper  arrangement. 

A frequent  cause  of  disappointment  in  the  effect 
produced  by  putting  together  two  lines  of  the  same 
size  and  face  is  too  narrow  an  allowance  of  blank 
between  these  lines.  When  space  will  permit,  this 
blank  between  the  lines  should  not  be  less  than  the 
height  of  the  letter  selected.  Lines  need  a gener- 
ous relief  of  white  space  to  make  them  properly 
conspicuous.  Fair  illustrations  of  the  fault  of  al- 
lowing the  tops  of  letters  to  come  too  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  letters  in  a preceding  line  may  be  seen 
on  pages  that  follow.  The  lighter  the  face  of  the 
letter  selected  for  two  meeting  lines,  the  more  is  the 
need  of  a generous  space  between  the  lines. 


l In  the  original  title-page  of 
the  work  on  Photo-engraving 
the  names  of  the  different  arts 
are  in  two  lines  of  spaced  and 
condensed  two-line  letter,  with 
an  intervening  catch-line.  In 
the  original  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Miniaturists  the  names  of  the 
four  craftsmen  occupy  three 
lines  — one  in  types  of  regular 
width  and  two  in  condensed 
types.  Although  these  originals 
(one  in  quarto,  one  in  octavo) 
have  larger  leaves  and  more 
room  for  a larger  display,  the 
types  selected  for  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  arts  and  the  crafts- 
men are  not  so  distinct  as  they 
are  on  this  small  page.  That 


the  arrangement  here  made  vio- 
lates all  the  old  rules  of  display, 
and  that  it  will  be  regarded  by 
many  compositors  as  heterodox, 
will  be  conceded,  but  the  re- 
modelled titles  are  more  comely, 
more  symmetrical,  and  more 
readily  comprehensible  by  the 
reader.  It  should  be  further 
noticed  that  all  these  remodelled 
titles  are  of  severest  simplicity, 
and  are  so  made  without  the  aid 
of  condensed  letter,  black-letter, 
or  italic  capitals,  and  with  little 
lower-case.  The  object  intended 
is  to  show  that  a fairly  graded 
series  of  shapely  types  of  roman 
face  may  be  enough  for  the  com- 
position of  the  ordinary  title. 
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300  Proper  widening  of  meas  ure 

Feebleness  in  the  main  line  of  the  title-page  is  a 
frequent  fault.  To  select  for  the  name  of  the  book 
a type  too  small,  because  it  is  the  only  type  that  will 
keep  the  words  in  one  line  and  within  the  measure, 
may  destroy  the  boldness  that  is  needed  in  the  title. 
A type  slightly  condensed  should  not  be  an  offence, 
but  a type  visibly  pinched  and  without  a proper 
relief  of  white  space  within  its  body  is  in  painful 
contrast  to  the  round,  clear,  and  open  smaller  letters 
which  must  be  used  for  many  other  lines.  It  has 
already  been  shown  (on  page  190)  that  some  of  the 
condensed  two-line  letters  in  common  use  are  too 
compressed  for  the  clearness  and  openness  required 
for  a book  title.  The  compositor  who  desires  har- 
mony of  face  in  his  title-page  should  begin  by  try- 
ing to  secure  harmony  in  the  shape  of  t}^pe.  A 
title-page  entirely  in  types  of  standard  width  is  al- 
ways more  pleasing  than  one  with  several  lines  of 
condensed  letter. 

It  often  happens  that  the  only  type  in  the  print- 
ing-house that  will  make  the  main  display  lines  of 
the  needed  height  and  boldness  cannot  be  forced 
to  come  within  the  measure  ; but  that  type  is 
unwisely  rejected  when  it  has  no  other  fault  than 
the  projection  of  one  or  two  letters  over  the  mea- 
sure. To  remedy  this  fault,  the  measure  should  be 
widened  to  take  in  the  crowded-out  letters.  As  the 
back  of  the  title-page  is  always  blank,  this  slight 
increase  in  the  width  of  a long  line  cannot  be  de- 
tected by  the  register.  If  the  ordinary  reader  does 
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notice  its  greater  width,  he  will  approve  the  wide 
measure  in  every  instance  where  the  title-page 
has  a fairly  wide  margin.  The  objection  that  this 
method  gives  some  trouble  to  the  maker-up  and 
the  imposer  of  the  form  deserves  consideration,  but 
their  convenience  is  of  minor  importance  when  the 
line  of  proper  size  is  needed  for  a comely  title- 
page.  In  the  facsimile  on  the  following  page  the  line 
Thomas  Carlyle  is  nearly  half  an  inch  wider  than 
the  regular  measure  of  text  on  its  following  pages ; 
but  this  extra  width  is  not  noted,  for  it  does  not 
seem  to  encroach  on  the  margin  unduly.  The  next 
smaller  size  of  this  face  would  have  made  a short 
and  feeble  line  j and  if  that  smaller  size  had  been 
selected,  each  type  in  it  would  have  required  spacing 
to  fill  the  line.  The  proper  appearance  of  the  title- 
page  depends  largely  on  the  size,  shape,  and  spac- 
ing of  the  line  that  may  be  selected  for  the  boldest 
display.  This  line  should  be  bold  enough  to  arrest 
attention  at  a glance,  yet  not  so  bold  as  to  make 
other  lines  insignificant. 

Error  may  be  made  in  the  opposite  direction.  To 
select  a type  too  large  because  it  fills  the  measure 
may  make  the  title-page  as  pompous  as  a posting- 
bill.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  this  main  line 
should  fill  the  measure.  The  license  once  given  to 
space  the  separate  types  of  a short  line  with  en  or 
em  quadrats  can  be  exercised  now  only  in  title- 
pages  purposely  composed  in  the  style  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century,  when  English  typography  was  at 
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its  worst.  For  the  modern  book  over- wide  spacing 
of  types  is  generally  condemned  as  in  bad  taste.  To 
space  widely  a type  of  proper  height  and  boldness 
should  compel  the  spacing  of  many  and  sometimes 
of  all  other  lines,  and  the  insertion  of  additional 
blank  between  all  the  lines.  When  the  minor  lines 
have  not  been  spaced,  the  color  of  the  print  will  be 
altered  seriously ; the  types  of  the  same  font,  spaced 
and  not  spaced  at  all,  will  have  the  appearance  of 
two  distinct  fonts,  to  the  damage  of  a symmetry 
and  harmony 1 that  can  be  restored  only  by  a wiser 
selection  of  types. 

It  is  true  that  the  name  of  the  book  may  have 
but  three  or  four  letters  that  will  not  fill  the  mea- 
sure, but  its  scant  letters  do  not  constitute  a suffi- 
cient reason  for  over- wide  spacing.  The  facsimile 
title-page  of  the  Bodoni  book  (page  305)  seems  to 
be  that  of  a narrow  octavo,  but  it  is  really  that  of  a 
broad  quarto.  Its  long  display  line  is  half  an  inch 
narrower  than  the  pages  of  the  text,  but  the  types 
of  this  line  seem  sufficiently  large.  This  title-page 
would  not  have  been  improved  by  putting  wider 
spaces  between  the  types.  Every  line  is  readable 
and  seems  of  proper  size. 

In  this  title  Giambattista , the  baptismal  name,  is 
in  as  large  type  as  that  selected  for  Bodoni , and 
this  is  the  usual  practice  of  English  and  American 

1 This  remark  should  not  be  irregularity  of  outline,  but  this 
applied  to  all  lines,  for  some  lines  spacing  should  be  slight  and  al- 
of  type  often  have  to  be  spaced  most  imperceptible  to  the  inex- 
a little  to  maintain  the  needed  pert. 
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306  Treatment  of  names  that  are  too  long 

publishers,  who  direct  that  each  word  in  the  full 
name  of  a person  should  be  set  in  the  same  type. 
This  is  not  practicable  when  the  name  is  very  long. 
French  compositors  have  a better  method,  for  they 
give  the  prominence  to  the  family  name  only.  This 
enlargement  of  the  family  name  and  diminution  of 
the  baptismal  name  is  not  confined  to  title-pages ; 
it  is  observed  in  many  other  forms  of  printing,  and 
is  especially  noticeable  in  ceremonious  announce- 
ments of  weddings  and  funerals.  The  man  of  a 
world -wide  reputation  is  known  by  family  name 
when  his  baptismal  name  is  forgotten. 

DON  DIEGO  DE  SILVA 

VELAZQUEZ 

BARTOLOME  ESTEBAN 

MURILLO 

Disregarding  their  excellent  method  of  displaying 
the  names  of  persons,  French  compositors  make 
too  free  use  of  extra-condensed  types  for  the  long 
name  of  a book.  The  impropriet}^  of  pinched  let- 
ters in  any  title-page  that  has  abundance  of  white 
space  above  and  below  the  line  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  but  other  examples  may  be  useful. 


Limitations  of  condensed  type  307 

Condensed  type  is  selected  to  good  advantage  in 
compact  printing  where  space  above  and  below  is 
limited,  but  it  is  improper  in  very  open  title  matter 
that  allows  the  use  of  wide  blanks  between  lines. 

NEW  YORK  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 
LIFE  INSURANCE 
COMPANY 

In  this  illustration  the  name  in  three  lines  is  more 
readable,  not  merely  because  it  is  larger,  but  be- 
cause it  has  a proper  relief  of  white  space  above, 
below,  and  between  lines,  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
words.  It  should  never  be  regarded  a fault  to  put 
an  over-long  name  in  two  or  more  lines  of  readable 
type  on  any  title-page  that  has  abundance  of  space. 

Long  names  of  persons  and  long  titles  of  books 
are  common.  Sometimes  they  contain  from  six  to 
twelve  words,  and  each  word  seems  to  require  equal 
prominence.  As  it  is  impossible  to  display  all  the 
words  in  one  line,  the  compositor  is  hampered  by 
the  other  rule  that  two  lines  of  the  same  face  and 
size  must  not  meet,  and  he  will  be  perplexed  in 
every  attempt  to  give  a proper  prominence  to  each 
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Treatment  of  very  long  titles 

word.  The  old  rule  was  to  select  changed  sizes  and 
faces  of  type  for  each  display  line,  as  appears  in  The 
History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

THE  HISTORY 

OF 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE 

In  this  illustration  Roman  Empire  is  too  large  for 
other  words  in  the  name  j the  words  The  Decline 
and  Fall,  made  short,  are  in  a condensed  and  dis- 
cordant face  of  type,  and  the  words  The  History 
are  needlessly  small.  The  words  Roman  Empire 
are  of  most  importance,  but  they  are  so  qualified  by 
the  words  The  Decline  and  Fall  that  the  title  can- 
not be  presented  as  it  should  be  without  giving  to 
the  latter  equal  or  nearly  equal  boldness.  When 
Roman  Empire  has  been  made  the  largest  and  the 
longest  line,  Decline  and  Fall  has  to  be  put  in  a 
shorter  line  and  in  smaller  type.  This  treatment 
compels  The  History  to  appear  in  a shorter  line 
and  in  still  smaller  type.  This  arrangement  of  the 
long  title 'is  unpleasantly  artificial  and  suggestive 
of  the  methods  of  the  newspaper  advertiser.  It 
could  be  treated  in  a much  simpler  manner. 
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If  the  words  Roman  Empire  in  the  illustration  on 
the  previous  page  had  been  made  a short  line,  and 
The  Decline  and  Fall  had  received  the  prominence 
of  a full  line,  all  the  words,  catch-lines  excepted, 
would  have  had  proper  display. 

THE  HISTORY 

OF 

THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL 

OF  THE 

ROMAN  EMPIRE 

A much  more  compact  and  quite  as  readable  an  ar- 
rangement of  this  matter  could  be  made  by  putting 
all  the  words  in  three  lines  only— a method  not  to 
be  recommended  for  a title-page,  but  useful  for  an 
advertisement  or  a book  circular. 

THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  DECLINE  AND  FALL  OF 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

The  catch-line  is  now  not  in  as  much  favor  as  it 
has  been.  There  are  publishers  who  prefer  that  the 
connecting  particles  of  the  should  appear  in  full  in 
the  same  type  that  has  been  selected  for  the  other 
words,  as  appears  in  the  previous  illustration. 
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Objection  may  be  offered  to  one  feature  in  a few 
previous  illustrations  of  title-pages:  two  meeting 
lines  of  display  are  occasionally  of  the  same  length 
and  of  the  same  size  and  face.  That  they  are  not 
so  comely  as  they  would  be  when  of  unequal  length 
will  be  admitted,  but  how  can  the  arrangement  be 
amended  ? The  title-pages  will  not  be  bettered  by 
spacing  one  line  and  leaving  the  other  nnspaced,  or 
by  composing  one  line  in  a condensed  type  and  the 
other  in  type  of  ordinary  width.  The  new  method 
gives  equal  prominence  to  each  line  where  equality 
is  needed.  It  is  not  improper  because  it  is  unusual. 
It  does  not  offend  the  eye  by  harsh  contrasts  of  size, 
shape,  and  color ; it  does  show  the  purpose  of  the 
writer  more  clearly,  and  this  should  be  the  object 
that  should  override  the  old  rules. 

Another  novelty  will  be  an  occasional  justification 
of  particles  in  the  short  lines  of  a long  connected 
name  that  has  to  be  put  in  three  or  more  lines  and 
in  the  same  size  and  face  of  type.  (See  page  416.) 
This  method  is  offered  as  a substitute  for  the  space- 
wasting  catch-lines,  which  too  often  prevent  the  in- 
tended symmetry  of  outline  that  could  be  made  by 
the  use  of  more  appropriate  types.  Particles  justi- 
fied in  display  lines  are  common  in  job-work  and 
advertisements,  and  this  practice  could  be  imitated 
with  real  advantage  in  some  compacted  title-pages. 
Catch-lines  are  often  unavoidable,  but  they  should 
be  selected  with  much  discretion.  Display  is  most 
effective  when  the  needlessly  wide  gaps  made  by 
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catch-lines  in  a crowded  title-page  are  avoided  as 
carefully  as  badly  selected  faces. 

The  over-long  name  arranged  for  two  or  more 
lines  of  display  also  meets  with  objections  from 
compositors  of  the  old  school.  It  compels  the  se- 
lection of  types  that  are  low  as  to  height  as  well  as 
wide  as  to  set.  The  low  and  wide  type  is  supposed 
to  be  not  so  prominent  as  the  tall  condensed  letter. 
This  is  a great  error.  The  low  type  in  two  lines  is 
blacker  and  more  prominent.  The  greater  height 
of  condensed  letter  does  not  add  to  its  distinctness, 
for  what  is  gained  in  height  is  lost  in  width  and  in 
roundness  and  clearness.  Condensed  type  for  a 
title-page  may  be  unavoidable  sometimes,  but  it 
should  be  the  last  resort  of  a perplexed  compositor. 

It  is  customary  for  the  compositor  to  begin  his 
work  on  a title-page  by  setting  up  first  all  the  lines 
of  display.  The  ordinary  title-page  does  not  require 
many  of  these  lines.  When  the  name  of  the  book 
does  not  sufficiently  describe  its  contents,  one  or  two 
added  lines  of  display  that  describe  its  more  impor- 
tant features,  or  a summary  in  small  capitals  that 
groups  them  together,  should  be  enough  to  give  the 
clearness  desired.  What  the  reader  needs  in  his 
usually  brief  examination  of  any  title-page  is  promi- 
nence for  the  peculiar  features  of  the  book.  Its 
name,  the  name  of  author  or  editor,  the  notice  of  a 
new  edition  or  of  special  illustrations,  should  be 
enough.  To  make  many  lines  of  display  does  not 
make  the  title-page  more  attractive ; it  does  tend  to 
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confusion.  The  device  (if  used)  and  the  imprint  at 
the  foot  of  the  page  are  always  noticeable.  The 
prominence  desired  for  different  divisions  of  the 
title  can  be  made  more  neatly  by  a proper  use  of 
blank  space  between  the  divisions  and  by  irregular 
indention  of  lines  than  by  lines  of  large  type  in 
display. 

To  produce  this  irregular  indention  it  is  desira- 
ble that  these  scattered  lines  of  display  be  made  of 
unequal  length.  That  done,  it  should  be  an  easy 
task  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  lines  in  smaller  type 
that  precede  and  follow.  Many  compositors  make 
the  composition  of  display  lines  a work  of  continual 
experiment.  They  set  up  and  afterward  reject  line 
after  line  of  types  of  different  faces  before  they  find 
the  letter  that  fully  meets  the  requisites  of  proper 
width,  height,  and  boldness.1 

When  profuse  display  is  not  possible,  the  sum- 
mary or  extended  description  may  be  set  without 
display  in  one  size  of  readable  capitals,  arranged 
in  squared  form,  or  in  a diamond  or  half-diamond 

1 Waste  of  time  in  testing  the  The  full  alphabet  of  a two-line 
comparative  widths  of  different  minion  of  one  face  may  be  27 
faces  of  type  can  he  prevented  pica  ems  wide,  and  29  pica  ems 
by  forethought.  The  specimen-  in  another  face.  After  testing 
book  of  every  printing-house  one  line  and  learning  its  exact 
should  have  over  the  name  of  width,  the  compositor  will  know 
each  face  of  type  the  exact  length  whether  he  needs  a wider  or  a 
of  its  alphabet  in  pica  ems,  and  narrower  body  without  testing 
this  description  of  length  should  other  faces.  One  glance  at  its 
be  affixed  to  the  case  that  holds  printed  measurement  will  be 
this  face.  Types  much  alike  in  enough  to  show  its  fitness  or 
appearance  may  differ  in  width,  unfitness. 
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indention.  The  squared  form  has  the  preference  of 
many  publishers,  but  it  is  not  to  be  recommended 
when  the  summary  has  to  be  set  in  too  narrow  a 
measure.  To  make  three  or  more  lines  in  this  style 
easily  readable,  capital  letters  of  fair  size  should  be 
used;  but  in  the  restricted  space  of  a half  measure 
(and  sometimes  of  less  than  half  measure)  the  even 
spacing  of  words  is  impossible.  To  produce  the 
squared  outline  desired,  the  words  in  some  lines 
must  be  widely  spaced,  and  even  the  letters  may 
have  to  be  hair-spaced;  in  other  lines  the  words 
must  be  separated  by  five-to-em  spaces ; and  these 
irregularly  spaced  lines  may  be  contiguous,  to  the 
great  disfigurement  of  the  composition.  A square 
composition  of  capitals  cannot  be  done  neatly  with 
large  types  in  a narrow  measure  unless  the  author 
rewrites  the  matter  and  selects  words  to  suit  rigid 
types.  Nor  is  this  expedient  always  possible. 

The  diamond  indention  of  a summary  is  prefer- 
able, for  words  or  letters  that  cannot  be  put  neatly 
in  one  line  may  be  taken  back  or  driven  over  into 
another  line.  Though  it  may  require  a frequent 
overrunning  of  lines  before  each  line  is  of  proper 
length,  yet  it  permits  a correct  division  of  sylla- 
bles and  makes  unnecessary  the  clumsy  attempts  at 
a too  wide  or  too  narrow  spacing  of  words  and  the 
hair-spacing  of  letters,  which  are  the  great  faults  of 
squared  indention.  The  summarj^  of  abook  can  be 
diamonded  so  that  it  shall  be  surrounded  by  blank 
space.  So  treated,  it  will  present  a more  compact 
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and  more  orderly  appearance  than  it  wonld  have  in 
separate  lines  of  display. 

The  object  most  sought  in  a title-page  should  be 
the  perspicuity  that  will  enable  a hasty  reader  to 
obtain  a correct  notion  of  the  contents  of  the  book 
at  first  glance.  Previous  examples  show  that  this 
perspicuity  is  defective  when  many  lines  have  to 
be  huddled  in  one  square  paragraph,  or  in  a suc- 
cession of  long  and  short  paragraphs,  or  are  ar- 
ranged in  any  fantastic  wajr  that  compels  the  reader 
to  pay  more  attention  to  the  work  of  the  type-setter 
than  to  the  purpose  of  the  author.  The  clearness 
desired  is  most  easily  produced  by  blank  space. 

SPACING  OF  SINGLE  LETTERS 

Single  types  may  call  for  separation.  The  capital 
letters  selected  for  lines  of  display  are  regular  as  to 
height  but  very  irregular  as  to  shape.  The  types 
IMNH  have  upright  stems  that  may  bring  the  let- 
ters too  close  together  in  some  combinations.  Other 
types,  asOCSKLYAZ,  have  curved,  angled,  or 
broken  stems  that  produce  unpleasing  gaps  when 
the  unlike  shapes  approach  one  another.  In  small 
types  these  gaps  are  barely  noticeable,  but  in  large 
types  they  are  very  offensive.  Even  on  the  body  of 
8-point  the  capitals  E S seem  too  close.  When  he 
can  do  so,  the  careful  compositor  puts  a very  thin 
space  between  capitals  that  are  too  close,  and  omits 
the  space  between  those  that  are  wide  apart.  The 
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object  intended  is  the  production  of  an  apparently 
equal  space  between  the  upright  steins  of  all  types, 
for  it  is  only  when  they  have  been  so  treated  that 
the  letters  seem  equidistant.1  In  the  very  large 
type  made  for  bold  display,  notches  are  sometimes 
cut  by  job-printers  in  the  bodies  of  types  like  A Y 
L,  so  that  the  thick  strokes  can  be  brought  nearer 
together.  The  thickness  of  the  spaces  to  be  used 
for  keeping  stems  properly  apart  is  at  the  discretion 


1 The  importance  of  the  un- 
equal spacing  of  capital  letters 
of  irregular  shape  is  often  under- 
rated. Fault  is  sometimes  found 
with  capitals  as  awkwardly  fitted, 
when  the  fault  is  with  the  com- 
positor who  does  not  see  that  it 
is  his  duty  to  rectify  by  spacing 
the  gaps  produced  by  combina- 
tions of  types  of  irregular  shape. 
The  expert  type-founder  does  all 
he  can  in  the  designing  of  the 
model  letter  and  in  fitting  the 
face  on  its  body  to  prevent  need- 
less gaps,  but  he  cannot  ma- 
terially alter  the  shape  of  an  ir- 
regular character.  The  capital 
is  put  on  a body  that  will  bring 
it  properly  near  to  the  lower- 
case letters  with  which  it  makes 
the  greatest  number  of  combina- 

COMMERFORD 

COMMERFORD 

tions,  but  the  set  that  is  proper 
for  the  lower-case  is  not  always 
satisfactory  for  another  meeting 
capital.  The  set  of  the  capital 
S,  properly  near  to  any  lower- 
case sort,  is  always  too  near  to  a 


following  capital  E ; the  capital  L 
fairly  mates  with  any  lower-case 
letter,  but  it  produces  a bad  gap 
when  followed  by  the  capital  A. 
In  any  line  of  capitals  the  S fol- 
lowed by  a capital  like  I,  H,  or 
E needs  a thin  space  after  it ; the 
L may  need  none  even  in  a line  in 
which  other  capitals  are  spaced. 

A Mr.  Kalakinsky  objected  to 
the  ragged  combination  of  the 
letters  in  his  name  on  a card. 
He  said  that  the  types  were  not 
the  same  as  those  of  the  name 
Commerford  which  he  had  of- 
fered as  a model  for  its  lettering. 
When  the  irregular  letters  of  his 
name  were  unequally  spaced,  his 
objection  was  removed.  That 
done,  he  admitted  that  it  was  the 
same  type. 

KALAKINSKY 

KALAKINSKY 

These  suggestions  about  dif- 
ferential spacing  may  be  re- 
garded as  over-nice,  but  attention 
to  trifles  is  really  needed  to  give 
completeness  and  harmony  to  a 
displayed  title-page. 
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of  the  compositor  j it  will  vary  from  a hair-space  to 
a three-em  space. 

When  the  long  name  of  a book  has  to  be  set  in 
two  meeting  lines  of  display,  one  line  may  be  mnch 
longer  than  its  mate,  or,  what  is  equally  unfortunate, 
the  two  lines  may  be  of  the  same  length.  To  space 
one  of  the  lines  to  the  full  width  of  the  measure 
and  to  leave  the  other  line  unspaced  is  not  good 
practice.  When  the  two  lines  are  of  just  the  same 
length,  the  types  in  one  line  may  be  spaced  a little 
more  widely  than  those  of  the  mated  line,  but  this 
unevenness  of  spacing  should  be  slight  and  not  at 
all  noticeable  to  the  ordinary  reader.  The  long 
and  the  short  line  should  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
face.  To  make  the  main  line  fill  the  measure,  so 
as  to  produce  the  desired  irregularity  of  outline,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  thin-space  one  of  the  lines,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  space  it  too  widely,  so 
as  to  give  to  it  the  appearance  of  an  alien  face  of 
letter. 

The  unequal  spacing  of  meeting  lines  is  always 
a risk.  The  type  in  one  line  may  be  changed  for  a 
larger  or  a smaller  size ; particles  like  the , of  or  an , 
that  often  appear  in  the  title  of  the  book,  may  be 
transposed  from  one  line  to  another  to  make  one 
shorter  and  the  other  longer.  Yet  there  are  com- 
binations of  words  for  which  these  methods  are 
impracticable.  Two  display  lines  of  the  same  length 
may  not  be  bettered  by  a change  of  type,  by  spac- 
ing, or  by  transposing  particles.  This  attempt  at 
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improvement  by  spacing  is  often  made  in  chapter 
headings,  as  in  the  illustration  here  presented. 

CHAPTER  XX  CHAPTER  XX 

CONTIGUITY  CONTIGUITY 

The  wider  spacing  of  the  second  line  to  the  right 
is  not  an  improvement,  for  it  breaks  the  uniformity 
of  method  which  has  been  observed  in  every  other 
chapter  in  a place  where  uniformity  of  method  is 
of  importance  as  one  of  the  marks  of  orderly  com- 
position. It  is  never  wise  to  attempt  spacing  when 
a worse  result  will  follow.  Two  proximate  lines  of 
the  same  length  may  be  unsightly,  but  if  this  fault 
cannot  be  corrected  without  making  a greater  fault, 
the  two  lines  of  the  same  length  carry  with  them 
their  own  explanation  and  apology. 

Spacing  between  letters  is  tolerable  with  types  of 
standard  width  only ; the  spacing  of  any  condensed 
type  is  quite  illogical.  To  select  a face  of  type  that 
has  letters  on  a narrow  body,  and  then  to  increase 
the  spaces  between  the  letters,  is  a practical  con- 
fession that  this  selection  was  a mistake. 

The  spacing  of  letters  in  any  line  should  not  be 
attempted  until  all  the  lines  of  display  have  been 
set.  It  is  only  when  these  lines  are  grouped  to- 
gether that  a planned  change  of  size  or  of  spacing 
in  an  objectionable  line  can  be  done  with  proper 
discrimination.  Time  is  often  wasted  in  the  com- 
position of  the  same  line  in  many  faces  of  type  for 
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the  purpose  of  comparison.  It  is  safer  practice  to 
combine  on  a galley  the  lines  first  set  before  the 
composition  of  intermediate  or  connecting  lines. 
The  compositor  can  then  determine  with  more  in- 
telligence whether  the  lines  are  of  proper  height 
and  length,  for  he  can  clearly  foresee  the  general 
effect  of  the  completed  composition.  To  set  each 
line  in  the  regular  order  of  the  copy,  without  con- 
sidering the  probable  appearance  of  the  lines  yet 
to  be  set,  is  a fruitful  cause  of  wasted  time. 

Small  capitals  on  small  bodies  can  be  made  more 
legible  in  title-pages  by  careful  hair-spacing.  They 
need  more  space,  for  the  crossing  lines  within  each 
letter  (as  in  A E H,  and  in  more  than  half  the 
alphabet)  diminish  the  white  blank  between  the 
stems  that  is  needed  for  relief.  It  is  the  excessive 
compactness  produced  by  these  crossing  lines  that 
makes  small  capitals  indistinct  to  weak  eyesight. 
They  suffer  by  contrast  when  placed  near  the  large 
capitals  of  displayed  lines,  which  show  generous 
spaces  of  white  within  each  letter.  Hair -spacing 
of  small  capitals  is  seldom  noticed  in  recent  title- 
pages.  Its  practice  seems  to  have  been  neglected 
because  it  is  troublesome.  Preference  is  generally 
given  to  the  wide  spacing  of  display  lines  made  by 
Baskerville  and  other  printers  of  the  Georgian 
period,  but  this  method  of  treating  a title-page 
should  be  regarded  as  in  every  way  inferior  to  the 
neater  practice  of  reputable  English  printers  of  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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A very  wide  spacing  of  large  capital  letters  is  not 
at  all  objectionable  when  the  display  lines  are  few 
and  short,  and  when  there  is  abundance  of  space 
on  the  page,  but  wide  spacing  should  be  apparently 
uniform  in  all  lines.  To  this  must  be  added  the 
caution  that  a wide  spacing  of  single  letters  calls 
for  a similar  increase  in  the  width  of  blanks  between 
the  displayed  lines ; the  over- wide  spacing  of  large 
types  is  always  offensive  in  the  title-page  that  has 
many  lines  and  scant  space  between  them.  Spacing 
between  single  types  that  is  tolerable  with  capital 
letters  is  distinctly  unpleasing  with  lower-case  let- 
ters. Even  in  the  narrowed  measure  of  a text  it  is 
the  better  practice  to  put  too  wide  spaces  between 
words,  or  to  make  short  or  ragged  the  end  of  a line, 
than  to  thin-space  single  lower-case  types  so  as  to 
make  them  fill  the  measure.  When  spacing  can 
be  controlled,  preference  should  be  given  to  nar- 
row spacing  in  solid  composition. 

An  obsolete  fashion  recently  revived  authorizes 
wide  spaces  between  single  letters  in  title-pages 
that  are  compact  as  well  as  in  those  that  have  but 
few  lines  of  display.  In  title-pages  of  fair  work- 
manship as  to  other  features,  the  types  of  one  line 
may  be  compact  and  those  of  other  lines  may  be 
separated  by  an  en  or  an  em,  and  sometimes  by  the 
two-em  quadrat.  It  follows  that  the  unspaced  line 
has  more  density  and  blackness  than  the  one  that 
is  wide-spaced,  which  seems  to  be  of  a different  font. 
The  critical  reader  who  knows  very  little  about 
21 
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old  methods  of  type-setting  notices  the  discord, 
and  wonders  why  types  are  over -black  and  com- 
pact in  one  line  and  open  and  apparently  separated 
by  expansion  in  another.  Unequal  spacing  that 
destroys  an  intended  uniformity  of  black  and  white 
in  print,  and  that  makes  the  same  type  appear  of 
two  distinct  faces,  is  regarded  by  the  critical  reader 
as  a meddlesome  interference  of  the  printer  with 
the  proper  expression  of  that  type. 

These  remarks  apply  only  to  indiscriminate  and 
over- wide  spacing.  There  are  many  lines  of  capi- 
tal letters  that  have  to  be  spaced,  for  types  are  not 
to  be  had  in  any  printing-house  equally  fitting  to 
the  word  to  be  displayed  and  to  the  width  of  the 
measure.  It  is  proper  at  times  to  thin-space  lines 
to  prevent  too  much  compactness  as  well  as  to 
have  types  fill  the  measure ; but  when  large  lines 
are  so  treated,  other  lines  should  be  slightly  spaced 
to  show  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  main- 
tain a general  appearance  of  openness  and  harmony. 
Other  remarks  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the 
following  chapter. 


Mg 


XIII 

ABOUT  BLANKS, 
LEADING,  AND  SPACING 

IFFERENT  divisions  of  title 
matter  should  be  made  no- 
ticeable by  blanks  and  not 
by  separating  dashes;  but 
when  title  matter  is  in  excess, 
and  there  are  many  irregular 
divisions,  the  short  hair-line 
dash  may  be  used  with  pro- 
priety. The  full-length  cross- 
rules of  single  or  double  lines,  the  diamond  dash, 
and  all  forms  of  ornamental  dashes,  as  well  as  the 
narrow  strips  of  border  that  were  common  in  title- 
pages  made  before  1800,  are  now  rated  as  disfigure- 
ments, for  these  marks  of  separation  have  more 
prominence  than  important  words  or  lines. 

When  the  name  of  author,  editor,  or  illustrator, 
or  one  or  more  lines  of  a motto,  or  a specification 
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of  the  edition,  is  put  at  the  head  of  the  title-page,  the 
hair-line  dash  is  needed  to  show  its  separation  from 
the  title  proper,  but  the  blank  that  follows  this  dash 
should  be  of  increased  width.  When  the  publisher 
adds  lines  to  a title-page  that  call  attention  to  edi- 
torial revisions  or  illustrations,  and  small  space  can 
be  allowed  for  the  blanks  that  should  show  the  dis- 
tinctiveness of  this  matter,  then  a dash,  and  some- 
times two  dashes,  one  above  and  one  below,  may  be 
used  to  emphasize  more  clearly  this  distinctiveness. 

An  old  rule  orders  title  matter  to  fill  the  page. 
Its  first  line  must  be  parallel  with  the  first  line  of 
the  text ; the  date  of  the  imprint  must  be  parallel 
with  the  last  line  of  the  text  page.  This  is  made 
obligatory,  whether  the  title  matter  contains  five  or 
twenty-five  lines.  It  is  not  a safe  rule.  When  the 
title  is  crowded,  the  matter  should  fill  the  page ; but 
when  it  has  few  lines,  the  first  line  should  not  be  at 
the  extreme  head,  for  a title-page  so  treated  will 
have  wider  blanks  between  its  lines  of  display  than 
it  has  over  the  head,  and  will  appear  sprawling  and 
disjointed.  This  fault  is  most  noticeable  when  it 
appears  on  a rule-bordered  page.  The  distance  of 
the  rule  from  the  type  should  be  varied  to  suit  the 
varying  sizes  of  type,  page,  and  margin,— more  on 
the  large  page,  less  on  the  small  page,— but  it  should 
show  plain  separation.  The  blank  above  the  first 
line  of  print  (unless  that  line  is  short,  as  in  the 
words  a,  an,  or  the)  should  be  as  wide  as  that  be- 
tween its  regular  divisions.  When  the  first  line  is 
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very  short,  it  may  be  rated  as  a part  of  the  intended 
wider  margin,  but  the  blank  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
should  be  made  much  smaller  than  at  the  head. 

Blanks  between  divisions  should  be  made  with 
lines  of  large  quadrats  or  quotations.  It  is  a mis- 
take to  substitute  leads  for  quadrats : leads  lack 
solidity  when  many  are  used  together,  and  they 
make  composition  spongy,  and  cause  the  page  to 
bend  or  hang  if  unusual  care  is  not  exercised  in 
locking-up. 

The  value  of  leads  between  the  lines  of  the  differ- 
ent divisions  of  a title-page  is  most  forcibly  pre- 
sented in  advertisements  that  have  been  crowded 
in  too  small  a space.  The  amateur  advertiser  be- 
gins his  work  of  direction  with  the  belief  that  the 
bolder  and  closer  the  type  selected,  the  more  promi- 
nent will  be  his  advertisement.  To  arrange  over- 
bold types  so  selected,  condensed  letter  must  be 
used,  spaces  between  words  will  be  made  too  thin, 
and  lines  will  be  jammed  together  with  too  few 
leads.  The  general  effect  of  composition  so  treated 
is  always  disappointing:  large  types  in  huddled 
words  and  lines  are  not  so  readable  as  smaller  types 
arranged  with  a proper  relief  of  white  space.  The 
amateur  at  composition  often  makes  a similar  mis- 
take in  his  selection  of  too  large  a type  for  a text. 
If  the  type  is  of  pleasing  face,  he  hopes  to  increase 
its  attractiveness  by  putting  much  of  it  in  a solid 
page.  He  has  to  make  repeated  failures  before  he 
learns  that  the  attractiveness  of  print  often  depends 
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as  much  on  the  relief  of  white  space  as  it  does  on 
the  comeliness  of  the  letter.  What  he  learns  after 
repeated  mistake  may  be  gathered  at  once  from  a 
study  of  the  following  illustrations. 

In  the  type  within  the 
panel  Ordinary  way  the 
white  between  lines  is 
as  narrow  as  is  consis- 
tent with  legibility.  In 
the  panel  of  Type  with- 
out lower  shoulder  small 
capitals  are  substituted 
for  descending  letters, 
but  the  print  is  harder 
to  read.  In  the  panel 
Type  without  shoulder 
small  capitals  take  the 
place  of  descending  and 
ascending  letters,  in- 
cluding the  capitals,  but 
the  spacing  between  the 
words  is  unavoidably 
wide.  When  nine  lines 
are  crowded  in  the  space 
previously  occupied  by 
six,  the  book  so  treated  becomes  almost  unread- 
able and  will  be  entirely  unsalable. 

When  to  lead  and  when  not  to  lead  a text  should 
be  determined  largely  by  the  construction  of  the 
type— by  the  manner  in  which  its  letters  are  put  on 


Have  the  mold  carefully 
cleaned  and  oiled  on  the  in- 
side. Set  it  upright,  with  the 
core  in  its  place  in  the  centre. 
Then  pour  in  the  composi- 
tion hot  from  the  kettle  care- 
fully upon  the  end  of  the 
core,  so  as  to  run  down  the 
core. 


ORDINARY  WAY. 


Have  the  mold  carefullv 
cleaned  and  oiled  on  the  in- 
side. Set  it  upriaht.  with  the 
core  in  its  place  in  the  centre. 
Then  pour  in  the  composi- 
tion hot  from  the  kettle  care- 
fullY  upon  the  end  of  the 
core,  so  as  to  run  down  the 
core. 


TYPE  WITHOUT  LOWER  SHOULDER. 


nave  THe  moLD  careFULLY 
CLeaneD  ann  oilcd  on  Tue 
insiue.  ser  it  upriGHT.  with 
THe  core  in  its  PLace  in  Tue 
cenTre.  THen  pour  in  THe 
compostTion  hot  From  rae 
neTTLe  careFULLY  upon  Tue 
enD  of  THe  core,  so  as  to  run 
Down  THe  core. 


TYPE  WITHOUT  SHOULDER. 
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the  body.  When  projecting  lower-case  letters,  like 
d and  y,  are  long,  and  round  letters,  like  m and  o, 
are  short,  or  when  small  capitals  are  used  in  two  or 
more  lines,  a blank  of  white  space  is  unavoidably 
left  between  the  lines  of  printing.  The  width  of 
this  blank,  which  may  be  more  than  the  height  of 
the  round  letter  m,  gives  a relief  of  white  space 
above  and  below  these  round  letters.  This  relief 
of  white  is  often  infringed  by  ascending  or  descend- 
ing letters  that  divert  the  eye  by  their  irregularity ; 
but  the  reader  unconsciously  notes  that  there  is 
more  white  than  black  on  the  page,  and  that  every 
character  has  above  and  below  a generous  relief  of 
white.  With  types  so  constructed  there  is  no  real 
need  for  leads  between  the  lines,  but  there  should 
be  no  offence  when  that  type  is  leaded  or  double- 
leaded  in  any  book  set  in  broad  measure,  in  large 
type,  and  with  properly  wide  margin. 

When  the  ascending  and  descending  letters  are 
short,  and  the  round  letters  occupy  more  than  one 
half  of  the  body,  the  white  space  between  solid  lines 
is  correspondingly  reduced.  It  is  on  this  plan  that 
the  small  types  are  designed  for  advertisements 
in  newspapers  and  for  similar  work  in  which  the 
white  space  between  the  lines  is  too  often  pain- 
fully narrow.  To  make  these  large -faced  types 
more  readable  in  book -work,  leads  must  be  put 
between  the  lines. 

As  capital  letters  occupy  about  three  fourths  of 
the  body,  more  leads  must  be  used  between  lines 
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entirely  in  capitals  than  are  used  in  the  lower-case 
text.  A solid  composition  in  the  capital  letters  of 
a book  type,  always  hard  to  read,  can  be  made  pleas- 
ingly readable  by  putting  two  or  more  leads  be- 
tween the  lines  and  by  slightly  increasing  the  space 
between  the  words. 

The  lesson  learned  by  the  amateur  is  that  print 
is  not  necessarily  made  more  readable  by  selecting 
and  compacting  large  and  black  types.  The  black- 
faced type  which  is  attractive  when  it  is  used  in  one 
line  oi*  in  a few  lines  becomes  unattractive  when  it 
is  used  in  a mass.  A page  of  types  in  fat-faced  or 
title  type  compels  a greater  strain  on  the  eye  than 
a page  set  in  ordinary  book  type.  What  the  reader 
needs  for  easy  reading  is  the  instant  visibility  of 
every  stroke  in  every  character.  This  visibility  is 
dimmed  when  there  is  too  much  black.  Types  are 
clearest  when  the  white  is  visible  within  as  well  as 
without  each  round  letter.  The  vigor  of  the  black 
is  weakened  as  its  relief  of  white  is  diminished. 

Lines  of  condensed  lower-case  type  seldom  need 
leading,  but  they  do  need  narrow  spacing,  for  tall 
ascenders  and  descenders  give  broad  shoulders  to 
round  letters  and  wide  spaces  between  lines.  The 
spaces  between  words  need  be  no  greater  than  the 
average  space  between  the  stems  of  the  n or  h,  and 
they  often  may  be  made  narrower  to  advantage. 
A space  which  clearly  separates  the  words  is  wide 
enough  for  all  types  of  ordinary  width,  but  when 
the  types  are  of  a broad  face,  with  broad  counters 
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between  their  stems,  the  width  of  the  spacing  should 
be  increased  in  proportion.  Thin  spacing  is  always 
to  be  preferred  in  all  lines  of  condensed  type,  and 
wide  spacing  in  lines  of  expanded  type. 

A fat-faced  type  with  thickened  stems  and  nar- 
row space  between  its  stems  does  not  call  for  wide 
spacing,  but  light-faced  roman  letter  of  the  usual 
width  may  receive  wider  spacing  between  the  words 
and  should  have  leads  between  the  lines.  When 
there  is  plenty  of  white  within  the  area  of  a round 
light-faced  letter  there  should  be  more  white  with- 
out. Conversely,  the  pinching  of  white  within  a 
black  and  bold  letter  justifies  a similar  pinching  in 
its  spacing  and  leading.  The  black  characters  of 
the  Troy  type  of  William  Morris  are  readable  with 
thin  spaces  which  would  disfigure  a composition  in 
light-faced  roman,  but  his  lines  of  capitals  would  be 
more  readable  if  they  had  been  leaded.  His  teach- 
ings have  been  followed  too  often  without  a proper 
discernment  of  the  radical  difference  between  the 
medieval  and  the  modern  practice  of  printing. 

In  his  Aims  in  Founding  the  Kelmscott  Press,  Mr. 
Morris  advised  that  types  be  made  with  large  faces 
which  nearly  fill  their  bodies;  that  undue  whites 
between  the  lines  be  avoided  in  the  construction  of 
the  type ; that  spaces  between  words  be  no  wider 
than  are  really  needed  to  show  a separation ; that 
whites  between  lines  be  made  not  excessive ; and 
that  leads  be  used  rarely,  and  only  to  show  the 
part  of  the  text  intended  to  be  noticeably  distinct. 
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That  these  teachings  are  good  for  the  reprints  of 
old  texts  set  in  black  or  bold-faced  letters  of  gothic 
form  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
they  are  good  for  any  modern  book  in  light-faced 
roman  letter.  It  is  not  necessary  to  oppose  the 
Morris  dictum  that  no  really  good  book,  from  the 
artistic  point  of  view,  has  been  printed  since  1550, 
but  it  is  here  in  order  to  maintain  that  many  old 
mannerisms  are  out  of  place  in  the  modern  book. 

There  are  few  readers  who  can  accept  the  early 
book  as  the  model  of  good  form  in  all  its  features : 
whether  in  Latin  or  in  any  vernacular,  in  roman  or 
black-letter,  it  is  hard  to  read.  The  reader  may  be 
pleased  with  the  design  or  cut  of  the  type,  the 
proportion  of  the  page,  the  grace  of  the  engraved 
initial,  and  the  firmness  of  the  presswork,  but  he 
cannot  like  the  composition  of  the  types.  For 
pleasurable  reading  or  for  ready  reference  he  will 
prefer  modern  editions.  In  many  early  books  there 
is  no  break  save  that  made  by  the  very  large  initial 
that  serves  as  a substitute  for  the  chapter  head:  a 
text  of  ten  or  more  pages  may  be  consolidated  in 
one  paragraph.  The  early  book  rarely  shows  any 
leads ; its  spaces  between  words  are  often  too  thin, 
and  the  words  are  made  obscure  by  frequent  abbre- 
viations. Publishers  who  admire  early  books  copy 
their  peculiarities  with  caution.  They  dare  not  re- 
produce them  all,  for  they  know  that  the  solidity 
and  gloominess  of  old  typography  repeated  in  a 
modern  book  would  make  it  unsalable. 
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The  first  printers  composed  their  books  in  solid  type 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  of  usage.  The  early 
copyist  had  been  instructed  to  use  vellum  sparingly, 
to  form  large,  black,  and  compressed  letters,  and  to 
get  as  many  as  he  could  on  the  page.  For  his  ser- 
vile imitation  of  this  mannerism  of  the  copyist  the 
printer  had  the  additional  excuse  of  a lack  of  thin 
leads.  Types  were  made  long  before  leads;  there 
were  many  printing-houses  'that  were  destitute  of 
any  leads.  Composition  was  made  solid  also  for 
economical  reasons.1  To  print  any  book  of  many 
words  with  large  type  and  keep  it  in  a volume  of 
convenient  size,  the  composition  had  to  be  compact. 


l Although  solid  composition 
was  the  rule,  there  are  a few  old 
books  which  were  wide-leaded. 
When  words  were  scant,  at- 
tempts were  made  at  times  to 
thicken  the  book  by  increasing 
the  distance  between  the  lines. 
Leads  or  lines  of  quadrats  can  be 
seen  in  the  Cicero  de  Officiis  of 
Peter  Schoeffer,  1466;  in  the 
colophon  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  by 
Jenson,  1472 ; and  in  the  Auso- 
nius  of  Jodocus  Badius,  1513. 
Wide  spaces  between  lines  are 
also  to  be  observed  in  some  of 
the  facsimiles  of  old  manuscripts 
reproduced  by  Silvestre  in  his 
Palaeography. 

Old  inscriptions  on  stone  seem 
to  be  accepted  by  some  modern 
designers  as  evidences  that  hud- 
dled lettering  was  preferred  for 
its  supposed  superior  artistic 
merit,  but  it  is  more  reasonable 


to  suppose  that  the  huddling 
came  from  want  of  forethought. 
The  letterer  who  did  not  begin 
his  work  with  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  the  just  proportion  to  be 
maintained  between  space  and 
letters  prudently  began  at  the 
extreme  top  and  huddled  them 
to  make  sure  that  all  would  come 
within  the  tablet.  If  he  made 
letters  too  large,  he  wasted  labor 
and  spoiled  the  stone.  If  he 
made  letters  too  small,  and  left 
an  ungainly  blank  at  the  foot  of 
the  tablet,  his  work  might  and 
sometimes  did  find  acceptance 
with  the  uncritical.  It  was  safe 
for  him  to  jam  together  words 
and  lines,  but  it  is  not  safe  for 
us  to  form  the  conjecture  that 
his  neglect  to  make  letters  fill  a 
prescribed  space  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  outcome  of  intel- 
ligent choice. 
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This  fault  is  noticeable  in  one  of  the  tablets  of  the 
Hypnerotomachia  of  1499  (page  333).  That  the 
composition  of  the  types  of  this  tablet  was  passed 
by  Aldus  does  not  make  their  useless  compression 
any  more  tolerable.  Perhaps  Aldus  thought  it  was 
his  duty  faithfully  to  copy  the  style  of  the  old  Ro- 
man tablets,  and  jam  together  lines,  use  thin  spaces 
between  words,  and  show  ragged  endings  in  all  their 
deformity,  but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  he  would 
have  opened  the  lines  if  he  had  been  provided  with 
leads.  The  composition  would  have  been  more 
worthy  of  the  design  if  leads  had  been  used  to  pre- 
vent the  ungainly  blank  at  the  foot  of  the  tablet. 


. . . . for  as  to  the  Title,  it  is  a 
Summary  relation  of  the  mean  sub- 
ject on  which  the  Work  is  founded: 
and  tho’  it  consists  but  of  one  single 
page;  yet  to  display  its  several  mem- 
bers in  such  a manner  that  the  whole 
may  appear  of  an  agreeable  propor- 
tion and  symmetry,  is  counted  a mas- 
terly performance.  And  tho’  setting 
of  Titles  is  generally  govern’d  by 
fancy;  yet  does  it  not  follow  that  the 


excursions  of  every  fancy  should  be 
tolerated,  else  too  many  Titles  would 
be  taken  to  belong  to  the  Chapmen’s 
books.  It  is  therefore  proper  that  Ti- 
tles should  have  the  revisal  of  one  that 
is  allowed  to  have  a good  judgment 
in  gracing  one.  But  to  change  and 
alter  a Title  to  the  mere  fancy  of  Pre- 
tenders, is  the  ready  way  to  spoil  it. 
Smith,  Printer’s  Grammar,  pp.  216, 
217.  8vo.  London  [1755]. 


An  old-fashioned  way  of  leading  small  type. 

Morris’s  dislike  of  leading  was  fairly  provoked  by 
its  abuse.  There  are  books  in  which  lines  of  small 
type  are  widely  leaded  that  would  be  more  pleasing 
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Reduced  facsimile  of  a page  of  the  Hypnerotomachia. 
Printed  by  Aldus  Manutius,  Venice,  1499. 
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in  larger  types  set  solid,  for  it  is  a mistake  to  select 
a type  too  small  and  to  try  to  retrieve  the  fault  by 
a free  use  of  leads.  A double-columned  octavo  so 
treated,  especially  when  the  space  between  columns 
is  narrow,  always  impresses  the  reader  as  a piece  of 
bad  workmanship  caused  by  neglect.  Why  should 
eyesight  be  strained  to  read  small  type,  unwisely 
leaded,  when  the  space  could  be  filled  with  larger 
and  more  readable  letters  1 Excessive  leading  is  a 
fault,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  leads  should  be 
discarded  because  they  have  been  used  improperly. 

Solid  composition  lost  its  attractiveness  at  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Bodoni 1 tried  to 
lighten  density  by  cutting  small  faces  of  type  on 
large  bodies  and  by  making  long  the  ascending  and 
descending  letters.  This  gave  more  white  between 
lines  and  made  the  print  more  readable.  The  Didots 
of  Paris  did  not  noticeably  change  the  old  method 
of  making  types,  but  they  obtained  the  similar  re- 
sult of  greater  legibility  by  the  use  of  leads  between 
lines.  The  more  readable  books  produced  by  the 
new  methods  soon  made  a revolution  in  typography. 

1 Bodoni’s  notions  about  ty-  the  pages  in  straight,  regular 
pography  are  to  the  point.  “The  lines,  not  crowded,  nor,  in  pro- 
beauty of  letters  consists  in  their  portion  to  their  height,  too  far 
regularity,  in  their  clearness,  apart,  and  with  equal  spaces  be- 
and  in  their  conformity  to  the  tween  words  and  lines.  . . . 

taste  of  the  race,  nation,  and  age  The  more  classic  the  hook,  the 
in  which  the  work  was  first  writ-  more  appropriate  it  is  that  the 
ten,  and  finally  in  the  grace  of  text  should  appear  alone,  in  order 
the  characters,  independent  of  that  the  beauty  of  the  letters 
time  or  place.  . . . Types  may  be  apparent.  This  is  real 

should  be  suitably  arranged  on  art.” 


i74  ALEXANDRE. 

Mais  rien  ne  me  forcoit,  en  ce  commun  effroi, 

De  reconnoitre  en  vous  plus  de  vertus  qu’en  moi. 

Je  me  rends;  je  vous  cede  une  pleine  victoire: 

Vos  vertus,  je  l’avoue,  egalent  votre  gloire. 

Allez,  seigneur,  rangez  l’univers  sous  vos  lois; 

II  me  verra  moi-meme  appuyer  vos  exploits: 

Je  vous  suis;  et  je  crois  devoir  tout  entreprendre 
Pour  lui  donner  un  maitre  aussi  grand  qu’Alexandre. 

CLEOFJ  LE. 

Seigneur,  que  vous  peut  dire  un  coeur  triste,  abattu? 
Je  ne  murmure  point  contre  votre  vertu: 

Vous  rendez  a Porus  la  vie  et  la  couronne; 

Je  veux  croire  qu’ainsi  votre  gloire  1’ordonne. 

Mais  ne  me  pressez  point:  en  l’etat  oil  je  suis, 

Je  ne  puis  que  me  taire,  et  pleurer  mes  ennuis. 

ALEXANDRE. 

Oui,  madame,  pleurons  un  ami  si  fidele; 

Faisons  en  soupirant  eclater  notre  zele; 

Et  qu’un  tombeau  superbe  instruise  l’avenir 
Et  de  votre  douleur  et  de  mon  souvenir. 

FIN. 

An  exhibit  of  the  leading  and  spacing  of  the  Didot  printing- 
house.  Reduced  facsimile  of  a page  from  an  edition  of 
Racine  by  Pierre  Didot  Paine.  Paris,  1801-1805.  Brunet 
said  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  books  ever 
produced  by  any  printer. 


336  Pigeonholing  of  composition 

It  is  well  understood  by  all  publishers  that  readers 
now  prefer  a composition  that  has  been  leaded.  It 
is  mainly  in  books  like  dictionaries  and  the  Bible 
that  solid  type-setting  is  commended.  The  leading 
of  matter  is  preferred,  although  leading  can  be 
overdone. 

The  new  fashion  was  pushed  too  far.  The 
types  of  the  sumptuous  book  printed  about 
the  year  1800  w'ere  double-  or  triple-leaded, 
and  sometimes  white-lined  with  quadrats  ; the 
spaces  between  words  often  were  made  so  wide 
that  “ hound’s-teeth ” (or  irregular  white  gaps, 
curving  up  or  down,  between  words)  could  be 
traced  easily  between  four  or  more  adjacent 
lines.  This  made  an  unsightly  page  which 

was  a real  annoyance  to  the  reader.  Then 
printers  perceived  that,  although  open  com- 
position was  a merit,  words  could  be  separated 
too  widely,  and  that  “ pigeonholed  ” composition 
was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  unworkmanlike. 

Imitating  amateurs  carried  the  reaction  introduced 
by  Morris  to  its  extreme  limit,  and  began  to  copy  the 
older  mannerism  and  narrow  the  spacing,  not  only 
between  words,  but  between  sentences.  In  the  Kelm- 
scott  books,  always  unleaded,  we  often  find  sentences 
separated  by  a space  no  wider  than  that  used  between 
words.Sometimes  there  is  no  space  after  a closing  pe- 
riod; the  following  capital  letter  abuts  the  period. 


XIV 

RED  LINES  AND  LETTERS 
PUNCTUATION 

HERE  are  many  books  which 
cannot  be  classified  under  the 
headings  of  serious  or  stan- 
dard, and  to  these  books  the 
suggestions  previously  made 
about  the  value  of  a severe 
simplicity  cannot  be  applied. 
For  there  are  books  of  amuse- 
ment and  sometimes  books  of 
instruction  that  some  publishers  try  to  make  more 
attractive  by  the  charm  of  bright  colors  or  special 
engraving.  As  a rule,  these  graces  must  be  fur- 
nished by  the  designer,  for  tlfe  time  has  gone  by 
when  the  printer  was  asked  to  improve  the  title- 
page  with  a border  of  type,  or  a ground  tint,  or  by 
giving  many  colors  to  different  lines,  or  by  hack- 
neyed typographical  decoration. 
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338  Colors  most  suitable  for  titles 

Some  remarks  on  engraved  lettering  will  be  made 
in  another  chapter,  but  none  need  be  made  on  the 
fully  decorated  title-page,  which  always  will  be  the 
special  work  of  the  designer,  and  is  clearly  out- 
side of  the  province  of  the  compositor.  Printing 
in  colors  from  an  engraved  block  or  plate  is  in  the 
printer’s  province,  although  he  is  expected  always 
to  print  the  colors  under  the  direction  of  the  artist ; 
yet  some  remark  on  the  gracing  of  a title-page  by 
the  use  of  colored  lines,  type,  or  initials  is  in  order. 
It  is  work  that  should  never  be  overdone.  Every 
attempt  at  improving  title-pages  with  types  or  ini- 
tials in  many  colors  is  a hazardous  experiment,  for 
colors  are  dangerous  materials  to  be  meddled  with 
by  the  inexpert.  One  trial  should  be  sufficient  to 
convince  the  novice  that  a title-page  of  tj^pe  is  not 
improved  but  is  damaged  when  it  is  planned  for 
many  colors.  Book-printers  of  experience  main- 
tain that  the  only  colors  suitable  for  any  title  of 
types  are  black,  red,  and  gold,  and  that  the  bright 
colors  must  be  used  sparingly. 

Gold  is  of  small  value  as  a color  unless  it  comes 
in  close  contact  with  red  or  black,  and  this  contact 
can  seldom  be  had  without  special  engraving.  In 
the  form  of  a bronze  powder,  gold  will  turn  dingy 
with  age  and  exposure.  Its  permanence  as  a color 
can  be  assured  only  when  it  is  applied  in  the  form 
of  true  gold-leaf.  The  red  to  be  preferred  is  scar- 
let lake.  A print  in  plain  vermilion  red  is  always 
damaged  by  exposure  to  coal-gas  or  illuminating- 
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340  Types  to  be  selected  for  colors 

gas.  Crimson  reds  often  have  to  be  used  for  small 
types,  for  which  scarlet  is  too  weak,  but  crimson  is 
not  an  approved  color  for  illumination.  No  red 
should  be  used  for  a book  until  a print  from  it  has 
been  tested  in  strong  sunlight,  and  it  should  stand 
the  exposure  with  little  loss  of  brilliancy. 

A rubricated  title  rarely  calls  for  more  than  two 
lines  of  red  ink,  and  one  line  is  often  enough.  The 
main  line  of  display  is  generally  selected.  If  an- 
other line  has  to  appear  in  red,  it  should  be  kept 
apart  at  a decided  distance,  and  should  always  be 
of  a different  length.  Two  red  lines  of  the  same 
length  in  one  title  are  always  a disfigurement,  even 
when  they  are  widely  separated.  If  three  or  more 
lines  appear  in  red,  the  distinction  hoped  for  by  its 
use  is  weakened  or  destroyed. 

The  ordinary  form  of  roman  capital,  useful  as  it 
is  for  titles  in  black  ink,  fails  entirely  for  lines  in 
red  ink,  for  it  has  too  much  of  hair-line  and  serif, 
is  too  thin  as  to  stem,  and  has  not  enough  of  sur- 
face to  show  breadth  or  depth  of  color.  The  Caslon 
old-style  capital  is  better  fitted  than  any  form  of 
modern  cut  for  printing  in  red,  but  the  MacFarland 
or  the  Bradford  is  to  be  preferred.  Although  red 
is  a more  vivid  color  than  black,  it  is  relatively 
weaker  and  more  ineffective  when  put  in  contrast 
with  a line  of  the  same  size  in  black  ink.  This  in- 
effectiveness can  be  prevented  only  by  increasing 
the  size  of  the  type.  A line  marked  for  red  should 
be  set  in  relatively  larger  or  bolder  type. 
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342  Petty  rubrication  ahvays  ineffective 

Before  the  bolder  faces  of  romans  were  produced, 
display  lines  for  red  ink  were  often  set  in  antiques, 
runics,  and  other  styles  which  approximated  roman 
type  in  simplicity.  French  publishers,  who  long  ago 
discerned  the  weakness  of  the  modern  roman  capi- 
tal, have  not  hesitated  to  use  any  face  of  plain  letter 
that  has  enough  breadth  of  stem  to  bring  out  the 
entire  value  of  bright  color. 

Red  ink  does  not  give  increased  boldness  to  types 
of  light  face,  with  narrow  stems  and  over-long  hair- 
lines : it  really  makes  that  face  of  type  more  feeble. 
Carmine  printed  on  the  ordinary  background  of 
white  paper  will  appear  as  dull  pink  j if  scarlet  is 
used,  it  will  show  as  dull  orange.  Excess  of  white 
degrades  red.  This  fault  is  more  noticeable  when 
the  initial  letters  only  of  two  or  more  words  of  the 
line  are  printed  in  red,  as  is  often  unwisely  directed. 
The  initials  so  reddened  are  not  only  weaker  in  ef- 
fect, but  they  seem  to  be  of  smaller  size  or  of  a wrong 
font.  The  rubricated  small  initial  letters  of  the 
early  illuminators  were  usually  twice  as  large  as 
the  ordinary  capital  letters  in  type ; they  were  al- 
ways of  a square  form,  and  sometimes  purposely 
made  broad  so  as  to  show  color  in  quantity. 

The  illustration,  on  a previous  page,  of  initials  in 
an  old  Book  of  Hours  shows  that  the  early  practice 
of  putting  a dab  of  red  ink  from  a brush  over  a 
capital  letter  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  red  dabbed  on  was  not  broad  enough 
to  give  emphasis,  nor  was  it  satisfactory  when  the 
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initial  appeared  entirely  in  red  ink,  for  its  thin  lines 
made  red  pale.  In  print,  the  letter  in  red  was  not  so 
prominent  as  the  one  in  black.  Printers  had  to  try 
another  method.  To  give  the  boldness  desired  they 
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Proverbia  Senece,  John  Pruss,  Strasburg,  1486. 
A title  partly  rubricated  with  dabs  of  red. 
Reduced  facsimile. 


omitted  capitals  for  printing  in  black  ink  and  put 
instead  a larger  blank  space,  which  the  illuminator 
filled  in  with  a square  solid  background  of  red  or 
blue,  on  which  he  painted  the  letter  in  gold.  It  was 
better  understood  then  than  now  that  bright  color 
to  be  of  real  value  must  be  used  in  a mass. 

A red-line  border  may  be  an  added  grace  to  the 
bald  or  ragged  title,  but  this  line  should  have  width 


344  Red  ink  requires  perfect  workmanship 

enough  to  show  the  color.  The  hair-line  rule  in  red 
ink  is  ineffective  as  to  color,  and  too  often  produces 
an  uneven  and  indistinct  impression. 

Remarks  on  the  proper  width  of  rules  for  a title- 
page  decoration  have  been  made  in  the  chapter  on 
Borders  of  Flowers  and  Rules,  but  the  caution  may 
be  repeated  here  that  the  rule  selected  should  not  be 
so  bold  as  to  make  the  types  within  seem  insignifi- 
cant. A rule  too  wide,  or  the  selection  of  large  or- 
namental corner-pieces  for  the  rule,  gives  to  a title- 
page  the  appearance  of  an  advertisement. 

This  rule  border  always  should  be  at  a noticeable 
distance  from  the  type  ; its  value  as  a finish  or  as  a 
decoration  is  damaged  when  put  too  close.  No  at- 
tempt at  higher  finish  more  completely  degrades  a 
title  than  a rule  border  that  crowds  at  the  head  and 
nearly  touches  the  ends  of  lines.  Its  distance  at 
the  head  from  the  first  line  of  the  title  should  be 
not  less  than  the  average  distance  between  the  im- 
portant divisions  of  the  title ; its  distance  on  the 
side  should  be  more  than  that  of  the  widest  space 
between  words  of  display. 

Parallel  rules,  one  red  and  one  black,  should  not 
be  ordered  for  a title-page  that  must  be  printed  on 
a very  large  sheet.  Under  ordinary  conditions  of 
presswork,  the  rules  will  not  be  printed  exactly  in 
parallel ; if  out  of  parallel,  the  added  red  line  is  a 
real  blemish. 

It  is  always  expected  that  a title  with  one  or  two 
red-ink  lines  will  be  improved  by  this  use  of  color, 
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The  cross-lines  and  border-rules  were  added 
with  a pen  by  the  first  owner. 
Reduced  facsimile. 
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Points  in  title-pages 

but  the  red  will  be  a positive  damage  if  it  is  not  in 
the  right  place,  of  good  color,  and  fairly  printed  in 
good  register.  The  choice  of  red  is  the  practical 
assertion  of  an  intended  superiority,  which  is  not 
justified  if  the  title-page  betrays  neglect  of  good 
workmanship  in  any  feature. 

POINTS  IN  TITLE-PAGES 

Points  of  punctuation  in  the  title-page  have  been 
much  neglected  since  1860.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to 
set  the  title  without  points.  Their  rejection  comes 
from  the  abuse  of  wide  spacing  in  displayed  lines. 
When  condensed  type  had  been  selected  for  display, 
and  its  single  letters  were  spaced,  it  was  customary 
to  put  a space  of  the  same  width  between  every  one 
of  the  characters  in  the  line.  As  the  main  display 
line  often  ended  with  a colon  or  semicolon,  which 
was  never  so  high  as  other  characters  in  that  line, 
the  blank  so  made  before  the  point  put  the  line  out 
of  centre : it  seemed  lopsided  in  print,  and  often 
destroyed  the  general  effect  of  an  otherwise  well- 
balanced  composition.  This  blemish  provoked  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  need  of  points  at  the  ends  of  dis- 
play lines,  which  are  usually  omitted  by  job-print- 
ers, who  sa}^  that  a change  in  the  size  or  face  of 
type  in  two  proximate  lines  is  notice  enough  of  a 
change  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  words  in 
these  lines,  and  that  a point  is  not  needed  to  give 
warning  of  the  change. 
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348  Points  in  titles  unwisely  prohibited 

This  attempted  reform  in  the  composition  of  title- 
pages  did  not  stop  with  the  discarding  of  points  at 
the  ends  of  all  long  lines : points  were  prohibited 
everywhere,  even  in  the  smallest  type  and  in  the 
shortest  line.  Nor  were  dates  and  abbreviations  or 
composition  in  long  paragraphs  excepted.  A war- 
rant for  this  neglect  of  points  was  sought  for  in  the 
practice  of  old  copyists  and  printers,  who  used  them 
sparingly  or  not  at  all.  It  was  maintained  that  if 
the  meaning  of  the  author  could  be  comprehended 
in  an  unpunctuated  old  manuscript,  points  \Yere  not 
really  required  in  the  title-page  of  a typographic 
book.  This  may  be  answered  fairly  by  the  counter 
assertion  that  if  a reader  does  not  need  points  in 
the  title-page,  he  does  not  need  them  in  the  text. 

The  omission  of  points  at  the  ends  of  lines  where 
they  make  ungainly  blanks  and  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose is  an  improvement ; but  their  rejection  in  the 
title-page  or  in  any  other  composition  where  they 
are  needed  to  show  a separation  of  distinct  clauses 
or  to  make  clear  the  meaning  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. When  abbreviations  occur,  as  they  often 
do,  in  the  specification  of  honorary  titles,  or  when 
dates  or  amounts  of  money  have  to  be  specified  in 
arabic  figures,  the  omission  of  points  confuses  the 
reader. 


PART  III 


CRITICAL 


XV 

THE  PICKERING  TITLE 
THE  SQUARED  TITLE 

NE  of  the  numerous  reformers 
of  printing  during  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  the  one 
now  honored  as  the  most  de- 
serving, was  William  Picker- 
ing, a famous  publisher  of 
London.  Aided  by  his  printer 
and  lifelong  friend,  the  sec- 
ond Charles  Whittingham,  he 
broke  away  from  printers’  rules,  and  had  title-pages 
arranged  with  much  more  regard  for  simplicity  and 
common  sense.  His  first  attempts  at  their  reform 
began  with  wise  caution.  Although  an  admirer  of 
the  work  of  Aldus,  whose  device  he  adopted,  he  did 
not  servilely  imitate  his  style  or  that  of  any  other 
printer.  Nor  did  he  follow  modern  fashions.  The 
condensed  capitals  then  in  favor  with  English  and 
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352  Pickering  favored  severest  simplicity 

French  publishers  were  his  pet  aversion.  Other 
novelties  in  the  cut  of  letter  introduced  by  Bodoni 
and  Didot,  and  afterward  developed  by  English 
type-founders,  did  not  please  him.  His  preference 
was  for  the  capitals  of  standard  form  and  for  the 
angular  shapes  of  the  first  Caslon. 

At  the  request  of  Whitting-ham  and  Pickering, 
the  fourth  Caslon  recast  the  old-style  types  devised 
by  the  founder  of  that  house,  and  in  time  succeeded 
in  securing  for  them  a wider  use  than  they  had  in 
the  previous  century.  Black-letter  of  old  English 
form,  appropriate  decorative  borders,  initials,  and 
head-bands  were  welcomed  by  Pickering  in  his  re- 
prints of  old  books,  but  the  black-letter  was  selected 
for  a title-page  of  roman  capitals  only  where  it  was 
really  needed.  Lower-case  characters  seldom  ap- 
peared : if  the  author  insisted,  Pickering  might  have 
tolerated  a line  of  Greek  or  of  italic  for  a motto  or 
a quotation ; if  he  did,  it  was  under  protest,  for  he 
disliked  verbose  titles.  He  proved  that  roman  capi- 
tals of  standard  form,  in  a few  sizes  of  the  same 
face,  not  so  large  as  to  be  obtrusive  nor  so  small  as 
to  be  indistinct,  were  enough  to  give  fit  expression 
to  the  wording  of  any  title.  Above  all,  lines  must 
have  a good  relief  of  white  and  be  readable  at  a 
glance. 

Pickering’s  earlier  title-pages  contain  points  of 
punctuation  at  the  ends  of  long  lines,  as  was  then 
the  practice,  but  he  discarded  them  when  they  made 
the  page  lopsided  or  were  not  needed  for  the  sense. 
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He  did  not  reject  them  entirely  ; they  were  retained 
in  all  places  where  they  might  help  the  reader  to  a 
clearer  understanding. 

To  aid  the  reader,  not  to  show  his  own  ingenuity, 
was  his  purpose  in  the  composition  of  a title,  and 
this  led  him  to  avoid  the  use  of  feeble  catch-lines 
between  the  lines  of  display.  He  preferred  to  group 
in  a mass  the  words  that  were  most  closely  related, 
and  set  them  in  capitals  of  a size  that  easily  could 
be  read,  and  generally  in  the  form  of  a half-dia- 
mond indention.  If  words  were  too  long  or  divided 
badly  for  his  indention,  he  selected  smaller  sizes  of 
type,  but  they  were  not  so  diminutive  as  to  be  in- 
distinct. Dashes  and  ornamental  marks  for  division 
were  used  sparingly  in  his  later  books.  The  result 
of  this  return  to  simplicity  was  a more  readable 
title-page,  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  author  was 
not  overpowered  by  the  caprices  of  compositor  or 
designer  apparently  struggling  for  a first  recogni- 
tion from  the  reader. 

The  Pickering  title  was  not  liked  in  its  own  time 
by  printers  or  engravers.  Nor  is  it  entirely  pleas- 
ing to  them  now.  Its  marked  simplicity  has  been 
condemned  as  a studied  affectation,  but  the  real 
objection  to  it  is  seldom  put  forward : a title  in 
the  Pickering  style  is  not  so  easily  composed  as  the 
ordinary  displayed  title. 

Pickering  did  not  neglect  ornament,  but  he  made 
it  keep  its  place.  It  usually  appeared  on  the  title 
in  the  form  of  a border,  preferably  architectural, 
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and  generally  in  the  old  Italian  outline  style.  The 
border  decorated  but  did  not  suppress  the  type ; the 
lettering  always  had  a fair  presentation. 


THE  SQUARED  TITLE 

Not  content  with  the  meritorious  simplicity  of  the 
Pickering  method,  there  are  amateurs  in  typog- 
raphy who  insist  that  every  title-page  shall  have 
the  monotony  of  a page  of  text.  It  is  not  enough 
for  them  that  indistinct  catch-lines  are  suppressed, 
over-large  display  lines  reduced,  and  words  closely 
related  grouped  together  in  a more  readable  fashion. 
Objecting  to  all  diffuseness,  they  propose  these 
questions:  Why  should  the  words  of  the  title  be 
sprawled  over  an  entire  page  ? Why  should  there 
be  many  sizes  of  type  and  arrangements  of  long 
and  short  lines,  when  these  variations  are  prohibited 
in  the  text?  Why  not  run  together  in  one  para- 
graph and  in  the  same  face  of  type  all  the  words 
of  the  title,  without  attempting  to  separate  its  many 
divisions  by  blanks  of  different  width  ? Why  not 
return  at  once  to  the  simplicity  of  the  titles  of 
Aldus  and  Robert  Stephens  ? 

Early  attempts  at  title-pages  in  this  manner  were 
set  in  old-style  lower-case  types  of  a large  size,  but 
they  did  not  meet  with  general  approval.  They 
were  condemned  by  many  critics  as  in  a style  better 
fitted  for  the  primers  of  children  learning  to  read. 
To  escape  this  reproach  and  to  give  to  the  title-page 
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Titles  in  lower-case  letters 


a more  pretentions  appearance,  a few  capital  letters 
of  uncial  shapes  and  in  the  monastic  style  have 
been  occasionally  substituted  for  the  plainer  roman 
capitals,  but  with  no  better  result.  The  new  treat- 
ment makes  a typographic  discord  which  may  be 
tolerable  or  attractive  in  an  advertisement,  but  is 
usually  regarded  as  out  of  place  in  a serious  book. 
Medieval  capitals  obtrude  this  caprice  of  the  com- 
positor before  the  sense  of  the  author. 


*T"*€(j3  (Dots  Francois 

. 1 k selon  lordre  desliettres, 
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fans.  J£uec  priuilege  du  Jsfcoy. 

Part  of  a French  title  of  1544  with  monastic  initials 
of  modern  cut.  Reduced  facsimile. 


Large  italic  lower-case  was  the  next  selection,  and 
this  was  a decided  improvement  in  a long  title, 
for  it  had  been  found  that  the  squared  paragraph 
title-page  did  not  make  its  best  appearance  in  a 
title  of  few  words  that  made  an  offensive  blank 
about  the  middle  of  the  page.  Nor  was  it  pleasing 
when  the  title  was  overfull  and  specified  the  names 
and  titles  of  the  author  and  editor,  of  designers 
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Reduced  facsimile. 
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and  engravers,  the  number  of  the  volume  and  of 
the  edition,  and  similar  adjuncts.  To  put  these 
items  together  in  one  paragraph,  and  in  type  of  the 
same  size,  made  a jumble  of  information  not  easily 
disentangled  by  an  impatient  reader.  Foreseeing 
this,  the  publisher  insisted  that  his  division  of  the 
title-page  should  be  separated  from  the  title  proper 
by  a broader  blank.  The  squared  paragraph  title, 
when  set  in  large  roman,  italic,  or  black-letter,  was 
seldom  satisfactory.  When  the  type  was  of  proper 
size  and  set  solid  according  to  prescription,  too 
much  blank  was  left  in  the  centre  of  the  page : the 
contrast  between  extreme  density  and  absolute  va- 
cuity was  disagreeable. 

Roman  capitals  were  also  tried  in  sizes  a little 
larger  than  capitals  of  the  text  letter,  although  the 
general  effect  of  a composition  entirely  in  capitals 
is  that  of  extreme  monotony.  A large  initial  letter 
was  sometimes  selected  to  heighten  the  needed  con- 
trast, but  this  initial  narrowed  the  measure  and  in- 
creased the  difficulties  of  dividing  words.  A title- 
page  in  paragraph  style  entirely  in  capitals,  espe- 
cially if  the  capitals  are  of  large  size  and  set  in  a 
relatively  narrow  measure,  presents  a dilemma  at 
almost  every  line.  To  avoid  bad  divisions  the  com- 
positor is  tempted  to  space  too  wide  or  too  close,  to 
abbreviate,  to  justify  in  capitals  of  larger  or  smaller 
size,  to  insert  ornaments  that  are  not  needed,  or  to 
space  the  letters  that  must  fill  one  line  and  leave 
them  unspaced  in  other  lines. 
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These  are  all  disagreeable  alternatives,  but  the  rule 
that  all  lines  must  be  made  full  is  usually  obeyed 
by  spacing  the  letters  of  the  line  that  is  too  short. 
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Uneven  spacing  produced  by  capital  letters 
in  a narrow  measure. 


This  procedure  puts  the  line  so  treated  out  of  har- 
mony with  other  lines,  making  its  type  appear  as 
of  another  face.  Over- wide  spacing  between  words. 


362  Squaring  needs  help  from  author 

always  to  be  avoided,  is  not  so  offensive,  but  this 
expedient  is  not  wise  when  the  lines  of  capitals  are 
solid  or  are  single-leaded.  In  some  titles  the  am- 
persand is  used  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  three 
letters.  Why  it  is  tolerated  in  the  title-page  of  a 
book  and  not  in  the  text  has  never  been  explained. 

A common  method  of  evading  bad  divisions  and 
awkward  gaps  of  space  between  words  is  the  use 
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of  larger  letters  for  the  words  that  are  too  short 
and  smaller  letters  for  those  that  are  too  long,  but 
this  is  one  of  the  condemned  methods  of  display. 
If  the  words  allow  a change  of  size,  the  foreseen 
blemish  may  be  avoided  5 but  if  the  changes  thus 
made  belittle  important  and  bestow  distinction  011 
unimportant  words,  the  method  is  unworkmanlike. 

A squared  paragraph  title  can  seldom  be  made 
neatly  without  the  help  of  the  author.  If  he  will 
consent  to  change  the  too  long  or  too  short  word 
for  a synonymous  word  of  the  needed  length,  the 
bad  breaks  which  are  sure  to  occur  in  the  title  may 
be  neatly  closed.  Even  under  the  most  favorable 
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conditions,  the  composition  of  a squared  title  of 
capital  letters  is  troublesome  and  often  unpleasing. 

In  the  subtitle  on  this  page  all  the  types  of  the 
squared  composition  are  of  the  same  face,  but  they 
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Uneven  spacing  caused  by  too  narrow  measure. 

do  not  seem  true  mates.  The  effect  of  two  faces  is 
distinctly  produced  by  spacing  the  letters  in  some 
lines  and  by  not  spacing  them  in  the  last  lines. 
The  composition  is  not  quite  so  fantastic  as  in  the 
examples  shown  by  Puttenham,  in  the  first  chapter 
of  this  book,  but  it  is  equally  artificial. 

Publishers  who  refuse  to  huddle  together  all 
the  words  of  a title  in  one  paragraph  of  full  width 
are  sometimes  content  to  have  one  or  more  of  the 
minor  divisions  of  the  title  arranged  in  a narrower 
measure  in  a square  or  box-like  form.  This  new 


364  Difficult  separation  of  sentences 

treatment  allows  more  prominence  for  the  long 
lines  of  display,  diminishes  or  abolishes  the  objec- 
tionable catch-lines  that  waste  space,  and  permits 
a proper  separation  of  the  different  divisions  of  the 
title  by  blanks  of  irregular  width.  It  is  a growing 
fashion,  but  it  has  to  encounter  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  opposed  in  setting  up  the  broad  para- 
graph title  in  capitals.  If  the  words  or  letters  of 
any  one  line  in  the  square  are  perceptibly  wide- 
spaced, or  if  ornaments  have  to  be  added  to  fill  up 
the  line,  the  color  of  the  composition  is  changed,  and 
the  square  so  made  is  as  fussy  and  artificial  as  the 
old  form  of  the  coffin  or  wedge. 

When  the  title  has  many  words,  italic  capitals  are 
to  be  preferred.  A three-  or  even  a four-line  initial 
letter,  which  practically  makes  a hanging  inden- 
tion, will  often  be  found  an  improvement. 

Whether  capitals  of  italic  or  roman  are  selected, 
the  composition  will  always  be  improved  by  double- 
or  triple-leading.  Unleaded  capitals  may  be  toler- 
ated in  a title  of  Jenson  type  in  the  Morris  style, 
but  for  a readable  title  there  must  be  a generous 
relief  of  space  between  lines.  To  pinch  space  be- 
tween solid  lines  of  capitals,  where  relief  is  needed, 
and  to  waste  that  space  in  a blank  below,  where  it 
is  not  needed,  is  not  good  workmanship. 

Not  a little  difficulty  is  found  in  the  separation 
of  sentences  in  a squared  title.  They  should  be 
kept  apart  by  a blank  as  noticeable  as  the  em  quad- 
rat, but  it  is  rarely  possible  to  use  this  wide  space. 
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366  New  rules  make  awkward  divisions 

To  avoid  bad  divisions  each  line  must  be  spaced 
unequally : it  may  be  with  a thin  space  in  one  line 
and  a very  wide  space  in  the  following  line.  Some 
compositors  use  an  em  dash,  and  others  the  asterisk 
or  any  unmeaning  ornament,  to  mark  the  close  of 
a sentence  or  to  fill  an  unsightly  gap  made  by  words 
that  cannot  be  divided  on  syllables.  When  this 
expedient  is  unavoidable,  caution  should  be  taken 
not  to  select  any  ornament  that  is  bolder  or  blacker 
than  the  capital  letters.  An  added  space,  if  needed, 
may  be  put  on  either  side  of  the  dash  or  ornament. 

If  the  honorary  titles  of  the  author,  or  other 
abbreviations,  appear  in  any  squared  title  of  capi- 
tals only,  the  abbreviating  period  should  always  be 
used.  The  omission  of  the  hyphen  at  the  end  of  a 
line  has  the  sanction  of  good  authority,  but  it  is 
unpleasing. 

The  new  rules  for  spacing  words  conflict  with 
another  rule,  much  more  arbitrary,  which  declares 
that  a word  partly  at  the  end  of  one  line  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  following  line  must  be  di- 
vided only  at  the  jointing  of  its  proper  syllables. 
The  hyphen  is  at  times  as  important  as  any  other 
point  of  punctuation,  but  it  is  often  suppressed. 
To  keep  from  mangling  syllables,  some  lines  must 
be  spaced  wide  and  others  narrow.  In  the  text  of 
the  modern  book  the  compositor  is  not  allowed  to 
divide  any  word  capriciously,  to  use  the  ampersand 
or  any  other  abbreviation,  to  substitute  capital 
for  lower-case  letters,  or  to  fill  an  ungainly  gap 
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Ornaments  to  fill  gaps 

with  unmeaning  ornamentation.  Why  should  these 
eccentricities  be  allowed  in  a title-page  ? 

The  difficulties  to  be  met  in  trying  to  even-space 
a composition  in  capitals  are  largety  increased  when 
that  composition  has  to  be  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a funnel  o*r  an  inverted  cone.  The  tapering  lines 
compel  not  only  uneven  spacing,  but  the  insertion 
of  unmeaning  ornaments.  In  some  lines  these 
ornaments  interfere  with  the  proper  connection  of 
words  and  obscure  the  intent  of  the  writer. 
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XVI 

THE  CHAP-BOOK  AND 
ITS  OUTGROWTHS 


THE  PURITAN  TITLE-PAGE 
THE  RAGGED  TITLE 

EARCHES  after  novelties  in 
book-making  have  brought 
to  notice  the  peculiarities  of 
the  old  English  chap-books. 
Their  illiterate  readers  had 
little  fault  to  find  with  worn 
types  and  dingy  paper,  with 
muddy  presswork  and  the 
crudest  forms  of  engraving. 
Shabby  as  they  were  from  literary  and  mechanical 
points  of  view,  chap-books  found  eager  buyers  for 
more  than  three  centuries,  even  if  the  critical  did 
refuse  them  admission  to  catalogues  and  libraries 
and  put  them  outside  the  pale  of  literature.  The 
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Exhibits  of  uneducated  taste 


A chap-book  illustration. 

late  Andrew  Tuer  of  London  considered  them  as 
valuable  exhibits  of  the  uneducated  taste  for  books, 
and  republished  a few  with  all  their  features  of 
quaintness.  It  is  from  his  u Olde  Tayles  Newly 
Relayted  ” that  these  examples  have  been  copied. 
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Bold  printing  revived  by  Tuer 

Words  need  not  be  wasted  on  the  great  silliness 
of  the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  early  chap- 
book,  but  it  is  not  at  all  out  of  place  here  to  say 
that  its  crude  typography,  as  illustrated  by  Tuer,1 
justly  may  be  considered  as  the  real  beginning  of 

• 

Jemmy  &*nancy 

OF 

Yarmouth. 


A chap-book  title. 


l To  give  the  correct  old-style  he  used  other  forms.  His  un- 
flavor to  these  reprints,  Tuer  had  known  engraver  of  the  woodcuts 
to  reproduce  the  old  woodcuts,  went  to  his  task  sympathetically, 
and  to  engrave  and  sometimes  to  and  made  illustrations  to  match 
cast  the  types  most  needed.  A the  types,  which  were  truthfully 
bold-faced  italic  of  large  size,  presented  to  the  amused  reader 
graced  with  Flemish  manner-  on  coarse  and  spongy  paper  with 
isms  of  long  swash-letters,  was  black  press  work,  and  in  bind- 
his  favorite  type  for  display,  but  ings  appropriately  rude. 


372  Modern  imitations  of  chap-books 


the  revival  of  bold  and  black  printing,  which  was 
afterward  developed  on  other  lines  by  William 
Morris  and  his  disciples. 

A typographic  imitation  of  the  crudely  formed 
letters  of  the  old  chap-book  has  been  shown  on 
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page  255.  There  are  two  other  variations,  made 
by  rival  type-founders,  known  as  Blanchard  and 
Plymouth,  and  all  of  them  find  great  favor  with  the 
advertiser.  The  uncritical  reader  rashly  assumes 
that  these  chap-book  faces  must  be  of  the  genuine 
and  correct  old-style  pattern  because  they  are  so 
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Newspaper  title  in  chap-book  style. 
Reduced  facsimile. 


374  Why  titles  were  wide-spaced 

preposterously  boorish  and  uncouth.  To  use  his 
own  phrase,  they  are  u catchy,”  and  they  make  the 
reader  stare.  To  the  commercial  printer  the  chap- 
book  faces  present  another  advantage:  ungainly 
practices  in  composition,  that  would  not  be  toler- 
ated with  types  of  the  usual  form,  lend  an  addi- 
tional attraction  to  coarse  styles  of  type  that  can 
be  quickly  and  cheaply  composed  by  any  inexpert. 
Careless  types  are  helped  by  careless  composition. 


THE  PURITAN  TITLE-PAGE 

The  Puritan  title-page  seems  to  be  the  outgrowth 
of  the  chap-book.  The  restrictions  put  on  printing 
by  Star-Chamber  decrees  of  the  early  seventeenth 
century  provoked  the  establishment  in  garrets  and 
cellars  of  numerous  secret  printing-houses  that  were 
then  known  as  “ holes,”  and  many  of  the  printers  in 
these  holes  had  their  preliminary  training  in  the 
chap-book  school  and  in  no  other.  They  were  not 
restrained  by  typographic  rules  or  traditions,  and 
necessity  compelled  them  to  indulge  in  whimsical 
freaks.  Types  sorely  needed  were  hard  to  buy,  for 
the  type-founders  also  were  restricted.  Printers 
were  often  in  straits  for  want  of  large  quadrats, 
especially  of  those  needed  for  the  large  types  of 
display,  but  they  evaded  this  difficulty  by  a simple 
method.  It  was  easier  to  space  single  types  than 
to  justify  in  substitutes  for  large  quadrats  at  the 
ends  of  short  lines. 
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Composed  by  Will  Crombie  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont. 
A good  illustration  of  the  Puritan  style. 
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Over- wide  spacing  is  now  esteemed  by  amateurs  as 
an  additional  grace.  Not  content  with  spacing  out 
large  types  to  the  full  width  of  the  measure,  single- 
letter spacing  is  often  ordered  for  types  of  the 
smallest  size.  Quadrats  of  large  size  are  proscribed. 
The  em  quadrat  at  the  beginning  of  a paragraph  is 
suppressed ; its  first  letter  must  be  made  flush  with 
the  left  side  of  the  page.  Nor  does  the  last  line  of 
a paragraph  escape  the  rule ; it  can  have  no  quad- 
rats, but  must  be  filled  with  unmeaning  ornament. 

Under  the  guidance  of  two  eminent  American 
artists,  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  rude  sim- 
plicity of  early  English  printing,  the  good  features 
of  the  chap-book  have  received  additional  develop- 
ment. Under  their  hands  the  clownishness  of  the 
chap-book  makers  disappears  completely.  They 
give  us  the  firm,  strong  lines  and  the  directness  of 
the  block-book  printers  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but 
their  ornamentation  is  invariably  of  a later  date : 
their  favorites  are  the  somewhat  hackneyed  pot  or 
basket  of  flowers,  the  cornucopia,  hanging  garlands, 
and  other  stock  pieces,  which  retained  some  favor 
even  as  late  as  the  year  1800. 

One  feature  of  this  Puritan  style  is  the  complete 
reversal  of  accepted  notions  about  the  display  of 
words.  Connecting  particles  like  the,  of,  by,  and, 
etc.,  heretofore  made  as  catch-lines,  or  put  in  the 
smallest  types  to  show  their  relative  inferiority, 
are  set  in  lower-case  italic  between  or  before  words 
in  capitals  of  full  size.  Why  small  capitals,  that 
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are  better  mates  for  the  full  capitals,  are  not  selected 
cannot  be  explained.  Sometimes  these  particles  in 
italic  lower-case  are  spaced,  even  in  positions  where 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  need  for  their 
spacing.  The  object  sought  seems  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  harsh  contrasts  of  size,  form,  and  color. 

The  lettering  approved  by  Pyle  is  that  of  the 
improperly  named  Fifteenth-century  face,  which 
was  revived  under  his  direction.  The  engraved 
lettering  of  Bradley,  noticeable  not  so  much  for 
its  form  as  for  its  arrangement  of  lines,  shows  a 
great  disdain  of  the  rules  now  accepted  for  the  dis- 
play of  words,  the  division  of  the  words  in  syllables, 
and  the  position  of  the  words  in  blank  space.  His 
engraved  words  may  be  huddled  in  a corner  as  on 
an  old  Greek  coin  ; his  letters  in  type  may  be  spread 
apart  until  their  connection  with  one  another  is  not 
apparent  at  first  glance.  The  line  of  ten  large  let- 
ters, compactly  set  and  filling  the  measure,  may  be 
followed  by  a line  of  but  six  small  letters  unduly 
spaced  to  fill  the  same  measure.  Words  in  every 
line  of  display  must  always  make  a Ion  g line.  Wh  en 
the  line  of  a general  heading  has  too  few  characters, 
that  line  must  be  inclosed  in  a black  rule  border 
to  the  full  width.  Very  thick  and  black  dashes  of 
double  rule,  or  lines  of  old-fashioned  flowers,  may 
be  freely  used  between  lines  of  type.  This  style  of 
composition  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the  Bradley 
style,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  every  feature  of  it 
has  his  entire  approval.  It  attracts  attention  now 


Xue  &c  LAbb^yc.ll  Pmis. 


The  lettering  of  this  title  seems  to  have  been  made  to  inclose  an 
illustration  which  proved  unacceptable  and  was  rejected. 


380  Disorderly  lettering  on  coins 

by  reason  of  its  novelty,  and  it  finds  its  greatest 
admirers  among  advertisers.  It  is  occasionally 
found  in  newspapers,  but  rarely  in  the  standard 
book.  Whether  it  will  be  tolerated  as  of  good  form 
by  the  readers  of  the  next  generation  is  a question. 


THE  RAGGED  TITLE 

For  this  form  of  title  a new  name  is  required,  and 
no  word  but  ragged  so  plainly  defines  the  title  with 
an  uneven  edge  at  the  right  ends  of  lines.^  It  is  an 

imitation  of  the  odd 
lettering  sometimes 
found  on  old  coins, 
tiles,  and  tablets,  in 
which  a large  and 
irregular  design  al- 
lowed scant  space 
for  letters.  In  some 
of  them  the  letters 
seem  to  have  been 
a late  afterthought. 
A coin  of  Athens,  about  176  b.c.1  They  were  placed 
Slightly  enlarged.  anywhere  to  get  rid 

i The  coin  on  this  page  is  a is  described  as  a Coin  of  Athens: 
slightly  enlarged  facsimile  of  an  AOE  ....  AXTOXOS  . . . . 
old  coin  engraved  for  The  Coins  KAPAIXOS  ....  ENN.  Owl 
and  Medals  of  the  British  Muse-  on  amphora  | ; beneath  £<f»  (mint 
um,  by  Barclay  V.  Head.  [Sec-  mart.)  The  first  magistrate  on 
ond  edition,  octavo.  London,  this  coin  was  afterward  Antio- 
Longmans  & Co.  1881.]  It  there  chus  IV  of  Syria.  In  the  year 
appears  as  Plate  55,  coin  23,  and  b.c.  176  he  was  in  Athens. 
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of  an  unwelcome  addition  when  the  main  feature 
of  the  design  had  been  completed. 

In  some  of  the  legends  the  letters  are  disjointed 
without  regard  to  syllables,  and  arranged  vertically, 


The  Brinton  medal.  Designed  by  John  Flanagan. 


singly  or  in  rows  of  twos  or  threes,  wherever  there 
was  any  vacant  space.  When  a large  illustration 
nearly  fills  the  outside  cover  of  a book,  and  leaves 
no  space  for  lettering  above  or  below,  a similar 
liberty  has  to  be  taken,  and  the  words  have  to  be 
wedged  in  every  chance  vacancy  that  may  be  found 
on  either  side.  The  great  audacity  of  this  treat- 
ment has  provoked  typographic  imitation,  which 
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began  by  placing  one  or  more  letters  of  a 
word  by  the  side  of  an  over-large  cut  or 
initial,  and  ended  by  breaking  up  words 
in  ragged  vertical  rows  on  the  side  of 
blank  pages  that  contained  no  cut  or  in- 
itial, in  which  position  there  could  be  no 
proper  warrant  for  this  mutilation. 

The  few  admirers  of  this  disorderly 
method  of  arranging  types  say  that  it 
gives  piquancy  to  print  j that  it  is  a fair 
reproduction  of  an  old-time  mannerism  j 
that  it  is  artistic,  and  a pleasing  change 
from  the  insipid  monotony  of  orderly 
composition.  To  readers  who  have  been 
taught  that  divisions  of  words  should  be 
avoided  or  made  on  syllables  only,  and 
that  there  should  be  at  least  an  attempt 
at  symmetry  by  making  letters  fit  the 
space  to  be  occupied,  the  ragged  title 
seems  a studied  affectation  of  quaint- 
ness. There  are  old  manuscripts  in  which 
broken  words  were  placed  by  the  side  of 
huge  initials,  but  that  breaking  was  often 
condoned  by  the  charms  of  bright  color 
and  a graceful  floriation  around  letters  of 
curious  design — graces  not  to  be  repro- 
duced by  mechanical  types  in  black  ink. 

For  modern  titles  in  type  there  is  no 
valid  excuse  for  this  raggedness.  The 
early  printers  made  lines  uneven  because 


omneff  barbate  nctconw  ttliorn  te 
gum  mpgiritt  te/picmnt*feb  gtttmano^ 
aqwlas  dmtnt  natutcxbtzt  et  abtycnxxt 
^nfup  non  e edam  multu  aiafcucttefca 
romanop  cofueta  et  pbi  quaft  mnata  bi 
(c«tna*<fiu«a  licet  ipi  4 pc  am«e  ^>nan 
fci  et  Ijatenbipnt  rnmen  p &t 

gmm  m p&  catty  olirn  tenad  fpme  funt 
conco2tee  fattoi  me  tn  pcefcecib?  ab  aK<s> 
tu  (cdpne  m quibufbom  &uia  fife  feb  p 
cut  ipi  m pue  origmalibj  cecbut  fe  tea 
ta&  ejccecppffe  pe  ego  puto  nulla  teto 
nbmtpmlfe  |aif>mt2m*petene  cu  (jumilj 
tate  temam  fc  etmae* 

(Explicit  lifeH9  te  gme&arpe  miptj  tom* 

From  an  edition  of  Lucius  Floras,  printed  by 
Ther  Hoernen,  Cologne,  c.  1470. 

fitiptu  LpoS  £c  rairtramm&tto 
bo  taternarlmtBmiiqd  braOtninra* 
ta  me  recDificaban  mgam  HluOrut 
rcquirat  rctm  Ipratnu  imm  4 omnro 
gnmfuirt  quaamuotatu  t noram 
ratu  OmtOnafaritna  far  jHoru  a h 
tulo  f Olio  opus  lira,  propter  quoO 
rgoiutiiro  no  mqutetariraa  fjfepm 
tibne  aumunf  ao  DtudfO  Frabm  a& 

From  the  Bible  of  Forty-two  Lines.  Reduced  facsimile. 


384  Print  preferred  for  its  precision 

they  did  not  have  spaces  of  different  widths ; the 
ragged  outline  at  the  right  was  a confessed  blem- 
ish, and  was  avoided  as  much  as  possible  by  the 
use  of  frequent  abbreviations.  In  many  modern 
imitations  of  this  fashion  the  raggedness  at  the 
right  is  needlessly  exaggerated.  In  the  Bible  of 
Forty-two  Lines  the  ragged  endings  are  noticeable, 
but  are  not  offensive,  nor  are  they  eyesores  even  in 
the  graceless  books  of  Ther  Hoernen.  A desire  to 
mitigate  the  irregularity  is  evident  in  each  illus- 
tration. When  spaces  of  different  widths  were  in- 
vented (about  1480),  printers  everywhere  adopted 
the  new  practice  of  making  the  lines  of  text  of 
uniform  length,  and  this  practice  has  been  contin- 
ued without  change  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years.  It  is  too  late  now  to  revive  the  deservedly 
obsolete  fashion. 

The  preference  always  given  by  readers  to  print- 
ing over  manuscript  is  fairly  earned  by  the  uni- 
formity of  its  letters  and  the  precision  of  its  lines 
and  pages.  Printed  words  in  ordinary  text  types 
do  not  compel  the  study  and  identification  of  each 
letter ; they  are  read  at  first  glance.  To  vary  the 
shape  of  each  letter,  or  to  mangle  words  by  queer 
divisions,  increases  the  difficulty  of  reading.  Yet 
there  are  amateurs  who  maintain  that  the  ragged- 
ness of  outline  which  is  unavoidable  in  manuscript 
and  type-writing  should  be  accepted  as  evidence 
of  the  superior  artistic  taste  that  disdains  the  re- 
straints of  usage  and  the  rules  of  grammar. 


Raggedness  a typographic  freak  385 


A Minton  tile.  Joseph  before  King  Pharaoh. 

Reduced  facsimile. 

The  ragged  title  never  appears  in  any  serious  book, 
but  is  often  seen  in  the  titles  of  pamphlets  and  ad- 
vertising circulars.  Nor  can  it  be  used  in  the  sub- 
headings of  newspapers,  for  it  is  too  wasteful  of 
space.  Its  novelty  in  advertising  matter  is  nearing 
its  end.  Ragged  lines  and  mangled  words  in  the 
advertisements  of  a book  or  magazine  are  properly 
regarded  as  tricks  to  call  attention  to  matter  which 
in  the  usual  form  would  be  passed  unnoticed. 
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A modern  fashion  of  ragged  title. 


XVII 


KELMSCOTT  TYPOGRAPHY 


ANY  amateurs  have  tried  to 
reform  printing,  but  William 
Morris  has  been  most  success- 
ful in  obtaining  admirers. 
How  much  of  this  admira- 
tion has  been  earned  by  the 
beauty  of  his  presswork,  and 
how  much  by  his  audacity 
in  pulling  down  old  idols  of 
taste  and  in  putting  up  new  objects  for  reverence, 
are  questions  not  to  be  decided  hastily.1 

All  of  his  Kelmscott  books  were  printed  from 
two  faces  and  three  bodies  of  type  made  from  his 


i In  his  Aims  in  Founding  the  not  dazzle  the  eye  or  trouble  the 
Kelmscott  Press  (p.  1),  Morris  intellect  of  the  reader  by  eccen- 
makes  this  statement:  “I  be-  tricity  of  form  in  the  letters.  . . . 
gan  printing  books  with  the  hope  It  was  the  essence  of  my  under- 
of  producing  some  which  would  taking  to  produce  books  which 
have  a definite  claim  to  beauty,  it  would  be  a pleasure  to  look 
while  at  the  same  time  they  upon  as  pieces  of  printing  and 
would  be  easy  to  read,  and  should  arrangement  of  type.” 

387 


388  Peculiarities  of  Kelmscott  types 


own  designs.  First  came  the  Golden  type,  upon  a 
body  of  fourteen  points,  said  to  be  modelled  on 
the  roman  letter  made  by  Nicolas  Jenson  of  Venice 
(1470),  but  smaller,  firmer,  bolder,  and  with  some 
traces  of  gothic  mannerisms.  Next  came  the  Troy 
type  of  eighteen  points  and  the  Chaucer  type  of 
twelve  points,  each  modelled  upon  the  form  of  round 
gothic  letter  preferred  by  fifteenth-century  printers 
in  Germany,  Spain,  and  the  Low  Countries.  Good 
reasons  were  given  for  these  revivals  of  the  disused 
faces.  The  roman  types  then  made  by  all  English 
type-founders,  and  subserviently  accepted  by  all 

HBCDef6fiIjfKL)V[|V 
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The  capitals  of  the  Troy  type. 

readers,  were  relatively  thin  and  weak,  full  of  sharp 
hair-lines,  dazzling  to  the  eye,  and  especially  irri- 
tating when  feebly  printed  with  little  ink  upon 
smooth  and  dry  paper.  Morris  showed  courage  and 
good  sense  in  designing  his  roman  of  strong  and 
simple  form,  free  from  all  indistinct  hair-lines,  yet 
many  admirers  think  that  his  Golden  type  is  too 
black  and  angular.  His  Troy  and  Chaucer  types 
were  not  so  happ3r,  for  they  were  broad  and  black, 
and  tended  to  simplicity  in  the  lower-case  forms 
only.  His  capital  letters  are  simpler  than  those  of 
modern  German,  but  some  are  really  uncouth.  Yet 


HE  holy  and  blessed  do 


390  Thoroughness  of  Morris's  worh 

he  was  not  a servile  imitator  of  old  mannerisms: 
he  refused  to  put  the  long  f in  any  of  his  fonts,  he 
used  doubled  letters  sparingly,  spelled  out  abbrevia- 
tions, and  discarded  catchwords. 

Morris  had  been  a lifelong  reader  of  quaint  books 
and  a student  of  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter 
of  the  old  copyists  and  the  early  printers.  He  be- 
came a medievalist  thoroughly  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  almost  un- 
avoidable that  he  should  impart  what  he  had  re- 
ceived, that  he  should  prefer  middle-age  subjects 
and  should  print,  when  his  time  came,  in  the  style 
of  his  teachers.  There  is,  then,  a nice  propriety  in 
his  selection  of  old  fashions  of  letter  and  his  use  of 
old  methods.  By  no  other  means  could  the  books 
he  printed  be  so  satisfactorily  presented  to  the 
limited  number  of  English-born  readers  of  similar 
education  and  tastes  for  whom  the  medieval  style 
of  book-making  has  an  indefinable  charm. 

Nor  did  his  painstaking  stop  with  new  forms  of 
types.  In  every  feature  of  his  books,  from  the  se- 
lection of  the  paper  to  that  of  the  tapes  that  tied 
the  covers,  Morris  was  the  only  controlling  force. 
No  author  or  publisher,  printer  or  binder,  was  per- 
mitted to  alter  his  purpose  in  the  slightest : he  went 
to  his  mark  as  straight  and  strong  as  a bullet.  The 
result  of  his  energy  was  a book  that  showed  com- 
pleteness, with  a unity  not  to  be  had  when  the  book 
has  been  the  joint  work  of  many  men,  even  when 
all  are  able  or  expert. 


nus  and  that  other7aeyu9  J&  Some  saye  that  this 


this  tyme  whan  Crete  began  to 


Gothic  letter  cannot  be  revived 
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Putting  aside  its  medieval  flavor,  the  Kelmscott 
book  has  strong  claims  upon  appreciation  by  reason 
of  its  thorough  virility.  It  is  not  a lady’s  book. 
To  readers  who  have  been  sated  with  the  effemi- 
nacies of  modern  letter-cutting  and  printing,  and 
who  supposed  there  was  no  better  method,  the 
Kelmscott  book  is  a true  revelation  of  unexpected 
capabilities  in  typography.  It  is  strong,  bold,  and 
sturdy,  even  if  its  gothic  capital  letters  are  some- 
times dismal  and  its  composition  mannered.  It  is 
a pleasure  to  find  a book  in  type  which  does  not 
suggest  on  every  page  some  imitation  of  copper- 
plate, lithography,  or  photography. 

At  this  point  the  thoughtful  reader  has  to  pause. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Kelmscott  book  is 
the  work  of  a master  in  typography,  but  is  its  style 
the  best  ? Is  that  style  fit  for  modern  books  ? All 
English-speaking  people  do  not  cherish  Morris’s 
reverence  for  medieval  or  monastic  fashions,  nor 
is  the  great  body  of  readers  in  foreign  countries 
any  more  deferential.  During  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  reading  world  outside  of  Germany  had 
decided  most  distinctly  that  it  was  weary  of  types 
formed  on  gothic  models,  and  put  them  aside  for- 
ever as  the  standard  type  for  book  texts.  The 
roman  letter  then  accepted  as  better  has  been  con- 
firmed as  the  standard  of  form  by  three  centuries 
of  continuous  use ; and  although  it  often  has  been 
debased  by  bad  cutting  and  worse  printing,  it  is 
not  probable  that  it  will  be  supplanted  by  the  Troy 
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or  Chaucer  types  or  any  form  of  gothic  letter.  A 
newspaper  or  a magazine,  a Bible  or  a dictionary, 
or  even  any  modern  book  intended  more  for  use 
than  for  show,  is  impracticable  in  the  Kelmscott 
style  of  typography. 

Morris  discarded  all  the  modern  styles  of  title 
page.  In  his  larger  books  in  the  Troy  type  the 
letters  of  the  title  were  often  inclosed  in  a decora- 
tive border  of  black  ground,  the  decoration  appear- 
ing in  white  lines,  while  the  engraved  lettering  of 
the  title  was  put  in  bold  and  black  gothic  letters 
upon  an  apparently  gray  ground,  so  produced  by 
an  openwork  of  intertwisted  floriation.  The  title 
was  made  more  effective  by  its  vigorous  contrast  of 
white,  gray,  and  black,  but  it  is  a title  of  strict  en- 
graving, and  it  is  not  typography  proper.  In  books 
of  octavo  size  printed  from  the  Golden  type  without 
an  engraved  border,  the  title  of  type  is  put  in  a few 
compact  lines  at  the  head  of  the  page,  even  when 
the  lower  part  of  that  page  is  left  entirely  blank. 
This  mannerism  of  the  old  copyists  is  not  a true 
title ; it  is  only  an  introduction  to  a text.  To  ascer- 
tain the  name  of  the  printer  and  the  date  and  place 
of  printing  the  reader  must  turn  to  the  end  of  the 
book,  and  there  read  the  colophon  and  see  the  de- 
vice. In  the  books  printed  from  the  Troy  type  the 
introduction  and  the  colophon  were  set  up  in  a 
lower-case  letter.  The  gothic  capitals  of  the  Troy 
type  were  seldom  used  in  a mass,  for  they  were  not 
at  all  pleasing  in  combination. 


394  Compactness  of  the  Kelmscott  page 

The  workmanship  of  the  Kelmscott  books  shows 
between  lines  that  Morris  met  with  unexpected  dif- 
ficulties in  the  composition  of  his  new  types.  To 
secure  for  them  the  greater  legibility  he  purposed, 
he  had  to  make  types  of  large  size.  This  largeness 
made  them  occupy  more  space  than  he  intended  or 
desired.  His  best  books  are  quartos : the  History es 
of  Troye  is  in  two,  and  the  Golden  Legend  in  three 
volumes.  The  Chaucer  type  on  twelve -point  body 
seems  a plain  attempt  to  save  space  by  the  use  of 
the  smaller  body ; but  it  was  not  his  favorite,  for 
with  its  reduced  size  came  also  some  reduction  in 
clearness  and  a marked  loss  of  character.  When 
he  made  use  of  the  Golden  type  for  his  octavos,  his 
huge  initials  compelled  the  breaking  up  of  long 
lines  of  verse  in  an  unpleasing  manner.  He  had  to 
make  chopped  and  ragged  endings  to  lines  of  capi- 
tals in  positions  where  ragged  breaks  annoyed  the 
reader.  In  other  places  he  had  to  print  verse  in 
the  style  of  prose,  making  one  line  of  verse  occupy 
three  or  more  ragged  lines  in  print.  The  expres- 
sion of  the  writer’s  thought  is  unavoidably  muddled 
by  these  breaks  when  the  work  of  the  designer  is 
given  greater  prominence. 

To  save  the  space  he  sorely  needed,  he  had  pre- 
determined not  to  use  leads  between  lines  in  any 
position,  but  he  had  to  do  more  than  this — to  make 
narrower  the  spaces  between  the  words.  These  self- 
imposed  rules  proved  fetters  to  symmetrical  com- 
position. They  served  fairly  well  for  a text  in  all 


Reduced  facsimile. 


396  Morris  on  leading  and  spacing 

lower-case,  in  which  occasionally  projecting  capitals 
and  ascending  and  descending  characters  made  the 
relief  of  white  space  between  lines  that  is  needed 
for  readability ; 1 they  did  not  serve  properly  for 
lines  set  entirely  in  capitals,  which  are  four  times 


THUS  ENDETH  THE  LYF  OF  SAUL  WHICHE  WAS 
FIRST  KYNGE  VPON  ISRAHEL  & FOR  DISOBEDY* 
ENCE  OF  GODES  COMANDEMENT  WAS  SLAYN 
AND  HIS  HEYRES  NEUER  REGNED  LONGAFTER. 
THYSTORYE  OF  DAUID. 

HERE  FOLOWETH  HOW  DAUID  REGNED  AFTER 
SAUL  & GOUERNED  ISRAHEL.  SHORTLY  TAKEN 
OUT  OF  THE  BIBLE,  THE  MOST  HISTORYAL  MA/ 
TERS  AND  BUT  LITILTOWCHED. 

From  the  Golden  Legend.  Reduced  facsimile. 


as  large,  height  and  width  considered,  as  the  letters 
of  lower-case.  The  space  between  lines  which  was 
enough  for  lines  of  lower-case  was  not  enough  for 
the  lines  of  capitals.  They  really  needed  twice  as 


l Morris’s  notions  about  the 
proper  distance  between  words 
and  lines  are  here  quoted  from 
page  4 of  his  Aims  in  Founding 
the  Kelmscott  Press.  1 ‘ First,  the 
‘face’  of  the  letter  should  be  as 
nearly  conterminous  with  the 
‘ body  ’ as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid 
undue  whites  between  the  let- 
ters. Next,  the  lateral  spaces 
between  the  words  should  be  (a) 
no  more  than  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish the  division  into  words, 
and  (b)  should  be  as  nearly  equal 
as  possible.  Modern  printers, 
even  the  best,  pay  very  little  heed 


to  these  two  essentials  of  seemly 
composition,  and  the  inferior 
ones  run  riot  in  licentious  spac- 
ing, thereby  producing,  inter 
alia,  those  ugly  rivers  of  lines 
[hounds’  teeth]  running  about 
the  page,  which  are  such  a blem- 
ish to  decent  printing.  Third, 
the  whites  between  the  lines 
should  not  be  excessive ; the 
modern  practice  of  ‘ leading  ’ 
should  be  used  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, and  never  without  some 
definite  reason,  such  as  mark- 
ing some  special  piece  of  print- 
ing.” 
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much  relief  of  white,  but  the  Morris  rule  gave 
them  only  half  as  much.  To  prevent  offensive 
divisions  of  words,  some  lines  of  capitals  had  to  be 
unduly  thin-spaced,  while  others  had  to  be  wide- 
spaced, or  made  ragged  at  the  ends  of  lines,  or  to 

LAST  WORDS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE 
TITLE-PAGE  WITH  NOTES  ON  SOME 
COLOPHONS  AND  TWENTY-SEVEN 
FAC-SIMILES  OF  TITLE-PAGES 
BY  ALFRED  W.  POLLARD. 

An  approved  modern  method  of  composing  capitals. 

have  unnecessary  ornaments  interjected.  To  most 
readers  these  methods  are  objectionable : lines  of 
capitals  set  solid  are  always  hard  to  read ; but  they 
can  be  made  more  readable  by  a free  use  of  leads. 
Which  of  these  facing  titles  is  easier  to  read,  and 
more  pleasing  in  general  effect? 

Morris  applied  his  rule  of  thin  spacing  with  equal 
rigor  to  spaces  between  the  words  set  in  all  capitals. 
The  H at  the  end  of  a word  is  sometimes  nearer  to 
the  I that  follows  in  the  next  word  than  the  two 
stems  of  the  H are  to  each  other.  To  prevent  the 
making  of  what  seemed  ungainly  gaps  of  white  at 
the  ends  of  paragraphs,  or  other  gaps  caused  by  the 
indivisibility  of  syllables  that  made  the  spacing 
uneven,  he  designed  bits  of  engraved  decoration  as 


398  Morris  types  frequently  misused 

substitutes  to  fill  up  these  gaps,  which  consequently 
appear  in  places  where  they  are  not  required  by 
the  copy  and  where  they  are  sometimes  a positive 
offence.  With  the  same  intent,  he  permitted  the 
abbreviation  & in  the  text  where  it  is  not  now  al- 
lowed. These  expedients  are  not  always  sufficient. 
Divisions  of  words  tolerated  in  the  Morris  books  are 
condemned  as  blemishes  in  other  publications.  The 
long  blank  left  below  some  medieval  introductions 
had  a reason  for  its  existence  in  the  old  time  that 
is  not  valid  now.  When  the  copyist  knew  that  the 
great  attraction  of  the  page  would  be  the  work  of 
the  rubricator,  he  did  right  in  leaving  this  large 
blank  for  the  artist. 

It  is  distasteful  to  note  blemishes  in  the  work  of 
a man  who  has  done  so  much  for  virile  typography, 
nor  would  any  adverse  comment  be  made  if  it  was 
not  required  for  recent  books  professedly  made  in 
the  Morris  style.  The  best  features  of  the  Kelms- 
cott  books  are  not  at  once  seen ; the  oddities  are 
first  seen,  and  are  copied  and  exaggerated.  It  is  a 
great  misfortune  that  the  Morris  style  has  been  so 
often  imitated,  for  it  was  devised  by  Morris  for 
medieval  books  or  subjects,  and  should  be  used  for 
them  exclusively.1  Imitation  of  the  Morris  style 

i Every  one  who  cared  for  and  no  one  seems  able  to  start 
William  Morris  must  regret  the  a new  press  or  get  some  new 
extent  to  which  his  name  and  type  without  taking  Mr.  Mor- 
work  are  being  used  in  the  mat-  ris’s  name  in  vain.  The  Biblio- 
ter  of  printing.  Tasteless  imi-  graphical  Society's  News  Sheet , 
tations  of  his  types  and  orna-  March,  1899.  Other  criticisms 
ments  threaten  us  on  every  side,  of  like  nature  could  be  added. 


HERE  BEGIN  POEMS  BY  THE 
WAY.  WRITTEN  BY  WILLIAM 
MORRIS.  AND  FIRST  IS  THE 
POEM  CALLED  FROM  THE  UP. 
LAND  TO  THE  SEA. 

HALL  WE 
WAKE  ONE 
MORN  OF 
SPRING, 
GLAD  AT 
HEART  OF 
EVERY. 
THING, 

YET  PEN. 
SIVE  WITH 
THE  THOUGHT  OF  EVE  ? 

Then  the  white  house  shall  we  leave, 

Pass  the  wind. flowers  and  the  bays, 
Through  the  garth,  and  go  our  ways, 
Wandering  down  among  the  meads 
Till  our  very  joyance  needs 
Rest  at  last;  till  we  shall  come 
To  that  Sun.god's  lonely  home, 

Lonely  on  the  hill.side  grey, 

Whence  the  sheep  have  gone  away; 
Lonely  till  the  feast.time  is, 

When  with  prayer  and  praise  of  bliss, 
Thither  comes  the  country  side. 


Reduced  facsimile. 


400  Imitations  demand  much  skill 

in  any  book  on  a modern  subject  is  practically  an 
anachronism.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  amateur 
to  buy  a good  imitation  of  his  type,  and  to  try  to 
copy  the  more  striking  mannerisms  of  composition 
and  presswork.  Imitation  is  wasted  labor  without 
the  closest  attention  to  many  details.  It  is  sorely 
disappointing  when  materials  and  methods  have 
been  cheapened.  Rough -faced  paper  of  a mean 
grade,  made  by  machine  from  wood  - pulp,  printed 
without  dampening,  in  haste  and  with  ordinary 
book  ink,  is  sure  to  produce  the  travesties  which 

HERE  endeth  Poems  by  the  Wav,  written 
by  William  Morris,  and  printed  by  nim  at  the 
Kelmscott  Press,  Upper  Mall,  Hammersmith, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex;  and  finished  on 
the  24th  day  of  September  of  the  year  1891. 

Sold  by  Reeves  & T urner,  196, Strand,  London. 
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have  discredited  the  style  of  Morris  more  than  any 
of  his  eccentricities.  Without  disciplined  work- 
men, and,  more  than  all,  without  the  watchful  eye 
of  a master  generous  in  his  allowance  of  time,  fer- 
tile in  resources,  and  swift  to  adapt  means  to  ends, 
imitations  are  always  unsatisfactory. 

The  great  merit  of  the  Kelm scott  book  is  in  its 
superb  presswork.  Its  types  are  always  sharp,  clear, 
and  clean  ■ impression  is  uniformly  even ; the  black 
ink  is  evenly  black,  and  the  red  ink  bright  but 
not  shiny,  and  the  two  colors  are  in  accurate  regis- 
ter. No  printer  of  the  fifteenth  century  did  better ; 
few  did  as  well.  This  sustained  excellence  was  had 
by  the  observance  of  all  approved  processes  of  hand 
presswork : the  hard-faced  paper  was  made  pliable 
by  careful  dampening;  the  ink  was  evenly  dis- 
tributed ; ample  time  was  allowed  for  the  making 
ready ; and  every  gray  or  imperfect  impression  was 
destroyed.  Those  who  try  to  imitate  Morris’s  work 
will  learn  sooner  or  later  that  the  best  printing 
cannot  be  had  if  any  one  of  these  conditions  be 
neglected. 
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REFLEXIONS 


SENTENCES  ET  MAXIMES  MORALES 

DR 


PRECEDEES  D’UNE  NOTICE 


M.  SAINTE-BEUVE 

de  PAcademie  francaise 


OEUVRES  C1IOISIES 

DE  VAUYENARGUES 

AV£C  UN  CHOIX  DES  NOTES  DE  VOLTAIRE,  MORELLET,  FORTIA,  ETC, 

pricidecs  dune  Notice 

PAR  SUARD 


NOUVEI  LE  EDITION 

REVUE  AVEC  GRAND  SOIN  SUR  LES  MEILLEURS  TEXTES 


PARIS 

GARNIER  FRERES,  LIBRAIRES-fiDITEURS 

6,  RUE  OES  SAINTS-PfcllES,  ET  PALAIS-ROYAL,  215 


Reduced  facsimile. 
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FRENCH  TITLE-PAGES 

IRECTIONS  for  the  composi- 
tion of  title-pages  have  been 
given  by  Theotiste  Lefevre  of 
Paris  in  his  Guide  Pratique  du 
Compositeur , which  often  dif- 
fer from  those  now  observed 
by  printers  in  England  and 
America,  but  his  rules  are 
instructive  and  deserve  an 
extended  examination.  To  assist  the  reader  to  a 
better  knowledge  of  recent  French  practice  the 
following  summary  of  Lefevre’s  rules  is  submitted. 

THEATRE 

DE 

BEAUMARCHAIS 

403 


404  Arrangements  of  French  title-pages 

The  title-page  should  not  have  too  many  lines,  and 
the  words  oftenest  used  in  giving  a name  to  the 
book  should  constitute  the  line  of  largest  display. 

Where  a preference  is  possible,  this  leading  line 
should  be  the  third  line  of  the  title. 

The  article  attached  to  the  word  selected  for  the 
largest  display  may  be  put  in  a separate  line,  as  in 

LA 

PHILOSOPHIE 

When  the  words  selected  for  largest  display  are 
too  many  for  one  line,  they  may  be  put  in  two  or 
more  lines,  and  one  line  should  be  larger,  as  in 

TIIEOLOGIE 

MORALE 

DES  CURES  ET  DES  CONFESSEURS. 

When  the  noun  that  defines  the  subject-matter  is 
followed  by  a qualifying  adjective  which  contains 
more  letters  than  the  noun,  the  adjective  should  be 
in  the  larger  type  and  make  a full  line : 
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THEOLOG1E 

SERAPHIQUE. 

When  the  words  are  too  many  for  one  line,  the 
preceding  word,  as  Treatise  or  History,  should  be 
in  the  largest  type  even  if  it  makes  a short  line. 

TRAITf: 

DU 

DROIT  ECCLfelASTIQUE. 

When  all  the  words  in  three  or  more  proximate 
lines  need  a bold  display,  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  a cone,  as  it  appears  in 

LECONS 

o 

SYNCHRONIQUES 

D’HISTOIRE  GfiNERALE. 
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The  words  of  each  short  line  should  seem  to  be  in 
the  centre  of  the  measure.  When  the  word  begins 
or  ends  with  an  irregular- shaped  letter,  like  Y,  T, 
or  A,  the  blanks  on  each  side  of  the  line  must  be 
varied  to  make  the  word  seem  to  be  in  the  centre. 
The  form  of  a cone  reversed  is  to  be  avoided,  as  in 

DROIT  ECCLESIASTIC)  UE 

DANS  SES  PRINCIPES  GENERAL! X; 

PAR  GEORGES  PHILLIPS, 

PROFESSEUR  A LA  FACOLTg  D’lNSPRCCK. 

The  display  lines  of  a title  should  be  unequal  in 
length  and  in  boldness,  but  two  or  more  minor  lines 
closely  related  in  sense,  as  in  an  amplification  of 
the  title,  may  be  of  the  same  size  and  prominence. 

To  avoid  making  two  displayed  lines  of  the  same 
length,  one  line  may  be  spaced.1 

When  the  title  is  crowded  with  many  words,  the 
minor  words  that  are  closely  related  in  sense  should 
be  grouped  together  in  smaller  capitals  and  treated 
as  a summary. 

Each  summary  should  have  a distinct  style  of 
type,  but  the  styles  should  not  be  discordant. 

l This  is  hazardous.  Spacing  change  the  color  of  that  line, 
of  one  line  is  not  to  be  advised  and  make  it  seem  a distinct  face 
when  thick  spaces  are  used  which  of  type. 


DICTIONNAIRE 


DE  La 

LANGUE  FRANQAISE 

GLOSSAIRE  RAISONNE 

DE 

LA  LANGUE  ECR1TE  ET  PARLEE, 

PRESENTANT 

L’EXPLICATION  DE8  ETYMOLOGIES,  DE  L’ORTHOCRAPHE  ET  DE  LA  PRONONCI ATION 
LES  ACCEPTIONS  PROPRES,  FIGURES  Oil  FAMILltRES, 

LA  CONJUGAISON  DE  TOGS  LES  VERBES  IRR^CLLIERS  OU  DtfFECTUEUX, 

LES  PRINCIPALES  SYNONYMIES, 

LES  CALLICISMES,  LES  LOCUTIONS  POPULAIRE8  ET  PROYERBIALES , 

ET  ENFIN  LA  SOLUTION  DE  TOUTES  LES  DIFFICULTY  CRAMMATICALES. 

APPUYE 

DE  REMARQIJES,  DE  JUGEMENTS  LITTERAIRES, 

et  d'exemples  empruntes  aux  ecrivaiDS  ]es  plus  illustres  des  deux  derniers  socles 
et  aux  litterateurs  conleiporaios  les  plus  celebres : 

ET  PRECEDE 

d’uu  Tableau  synoptlque  de  I’Acaderale  Iran^alse 
depuls  I’epoque  de  sa  creation. 

PAR  M.  P.  POITEVIN, 

AUTEUR  DU  COURS  TiJEOKIQUE  ET  PRATIQUE  DE  LANGUE  FRANQAISE. 


« Plus  une  langue  se  repand , plus  elle  a besom 
« de  dep6ts  et  d’archives.  » ( Rivahol.  ) 


PARIS, 

TYPOGRAPHY  DE  FIRMIN  DIDOT  FRfiRES, 

IMPRIMEURS  DE  l.’iNSTITUT, 

RUE  JACOB,  56. 

M DCCC  LI II. 


Reduced  facsimile. 
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The  different  divisions  of  the  title,  as  the  name  of  the 
book,  its  amplified  description,  the  name  of  author, 
summary  of  contents,  motto,  etc.,  should  each  be 
followed  by  a blank  of  noticeable  width  to  indicate 
more  clearly  the  entire  separation  of  each  subject. 

The  name  of  the  author  should  not  be  in  too 
small  types,  nor  yet  in  types  so  large  that  the  name 
will  dominate  other  lines. 

The  honorary  titles  of  the  author  may  be  put  in 
very  small  capitals  or  in  lower-case  characters,  and 
should  closely  follow  the  name. 

The  publisher’s  imprint  should  be  at  the  foot  of 
the  page  and  be  separated  from  the  title  proper  by 
a broader  blank,  or  by  a device  or  dash. 

When  it  can  be  done  without  an  unfair  crowding 
of  other  lines,  the  leading  lines  of  display  should  be 
kept  apart  at  uniform  distance. 

The  types  of  a title  should  be,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  same  face  or  style.  To  avoid  monotony 
it  is  sometimes  expedient  to  select  some  jobbing 
types  of  a bolder  face.1  It  may  be  necessary  occa- 
sionally to  alternate  lines  of  capitals  with  lines  of 
lower-case  characters. 

Points  of  punctuation  should  not  be  suppressed 
in  some  lines  and  maintained  in  others.  When 
used  at  the  ends  of  lines  of  large  type,  the  periods 
should  be  of  a smaller  size. 

l This  license  to  use  job  types  may  be  used  for  different  titles, 
is  not  granted  by  British  or  all  the  types  of  the  same  title 
American  publishers,  who  say  should  be  of  the  same  face  or 
that  although  different  styles  family. 


NOUVEAU  MANUEL 

1)ES 

ECOLES  PRIMAIRES, 

ou 

EXERCICES  NOMBREUX 

POUR  DEVOIRS  JOl'RNALIERS  ET  COMPOSITIONS  DES  SAMEDIS 

1°  En  Instruction  religieuse  et  en  Histoire  sainte  ; 

2°  en  Arithxn£tique ; — 3°  en  Grammaire  fran^aise  ; 

4°  en  Histoire  de  France;  — 5°  en  G^ographie; 

6°  en  G6om£trie  et  Dessin  linfaire. 

Compositions  dont  les  places  doivent  ft  re  inscrites  sur  le  registre  des  Instituteurs 
et  des  Institutrices , conformement  4 Particle  25  du  Reglement  general ; 

(MATlfeRE  ET  CORRIGE.) 

PRECEDE  D’CN 

PETIT  TR4ITE  D’ARITHMETIQUE 

ET  DE  NOTIONS  SUR  LA  G£OMETRIE  ET  LE  DESSIN  LINEAIRE 

POUR  REPONDRE  A MM.  LES  INSPECTEURS  ET  DEL&GUES. 

PAR  J.-N.  TOUSSAINT, 

Bachelier  es  lettres,  Maitre  de  pension  secondaire  et  Instituteur  public , 
en  exercice  depuis  dix-huit  ans  sans  interruption. 

PARTIE  DU  MAITRE. 

Ouvrage  destine  a abreger  et  a faciliter  la  (Ache  deja  si  difficile  du  maitre. 

A L’ OSAGE 

DES  INSTITUTEURS  ET  DES  INSTITUTRICES,  DES  INSPECTEURS, 

DES  DlaLECUES  CANTONAUX,  DES  CURES,  DES  MA1RES 

Dlx  Gravures. 

a.  m.  id.  <&. 


PARIS, 

FIRM1N  DIDOT  FRfiRES,  RUE  JACOB,  56. 

JULES  DERUELLE,  I HACHETTE  ET  C", 

rue  de  la  Fidelity , 13.  | rue  Pierre-Sarrasin , 14. 

ET  LES  PRINCIPAUX  LIBRAIRES  DE  LA  CAPITALS  ET  DE  LA  PROVINCE. 

1852. 


Reduced  facsimile. 
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When  the  imprint  contains  the  names  of  two  or 
more  publishers,  and  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  these 
names  should  be  arranged  in  separate  columns.1 

The  title-page  should  be  of  the  same  size  as  the 
page  of  text,  but  this  rule  is  not  arbitrary.  There 
are  titles  which  require  a wider  or  longer  page.2 

In  a work  of  many  volumes  on  different  subjects 
it  is  customary  to  put  the  general  title  at  the  head 
of  the  title-page,  and  give  it  most  prominence, 
separating  it  from  the  special  title  by  a dash.3 

JULIE 

ou 


LA  NOUYELLE  HELOISE; 

LETTRES  DE  DEUX  AMANTS, 

HABITANTS  D’UNE  PETITE  VILLE  AU  PIED  DES  ALPES, 

RECUEILLI  ES  ET  PUBL1EES 

PAR  J.-J.  ROUSSEAU. 


TOME  PREMIER. 

1 Not  always  a safe  rule.  It  ing  display  line  is  short,  the 

seldom  happens  that  the  two  measure  may  be  narrowed, 
publishers  assent  to  equality  in  3 This  is  not  the  American 
prominence.  One  of  them  usu-  practice.  The  general  title  may 
ally  wants  the  dominant  posi-  be  put  first,  but  not  in  the  largest 
tion.  type.  The  special  word  which 

2 When  the  lines  are  few  and  most  unmistakably  identifies  the 
the  blanks  between  them  are  book  should  have  the  greatest 
wide,  the  title  may  be  shortened  prominence.  Lefevre  prefers 
to  advantage.  When  the  lead-  this  method. 


OEUVRES  COMPLETES 


J.-J.  ROUSSEAU, 

AVEC 

DES  KCLAIRCISSEMENTS  ET  DES  NOTES  HISTORIQDES. 


LA  NOUYELLE  HELOISE. 

TOME  PREMIER. 


PARIS, 

P.  POURRAT  FRERES,  fcDITEURS, 

RUE  DES  PETITS-AUGUSTINS,  N®  5. 

M DCCC  XXXI 


Reduced  facsimile. 


412  French  preference  for  hair-lines 


The  false  title,  or  the  bastard  title,  as  it  is  called  in 
England  and  America,  should  set  forth  only  the 
name  of  the  book.  It  should  be  in  smaller  type 
than  that  chosen  for  the  same  words  in  the  full 
title,  and  should  be  put  a trifle  above  the  centre  of 
the  page.  The  bastard  title  is  not  needed  in  a 
trivial  work. 

On  the  verso  of  the  bastard  title  may  be  put  the 
name  of  the  printer,  but  always  at  the  foot  of  the 
page. 

In  some  works  a false  title,  upon  a separate  page, 
is  given  to  the  important  divisions  of  Book,  Part, 
or  Canto.  This  false  title  should  be  in  types  smaller 
than  those  of  the  bastard  title. 

The  half-title,  which  is  sometimes  placed  over 
the  first  chapter  of  the  book,  should  not  be  in  a 
larger  type  than  that  selected  for  the  bastard  title. 
When  this  half-title  is  at  the  head  of  a page  of 
short  lines  of  verse,  it  need  not  be  spaced  to  fill  the 
measure. 

One  peculiarity  of  French  title-pages  is  the  fre- 
quent use  of  very  bold  and  compressed  types  for 
the  main  line  of  display.  As  a rule,  these  types 
have  very  thick  stems,  long  and  feeble  serifs,  and 
needlessly  protracted  hair-lines.  The  contrast  of 
color  between  the  thick  and  the  thin  lines  is  that 
of  a discarded  fashion  in  ornamental  penmanship, 
and  is  not  now  esteemed  a grace  in  type.  While 
the  types  of  large  lines  may  be  slightly  compressed, 
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w 

the  types  of  the  minor  lines  are  often  too  compact 
and  much  too  condensed.  These  blemishes  could  be 
avoided.  In  its  general  effect  the  French  title-page 
is  more  attractive  than  the  British  or  American ; 
it  is  sometimes  over-bold,  but  is  always  impres- 
sive, and  better  adapted  for  its  purpose  than  our 
titles  in  meagre  Elzevirs  and  other  colorless  types. 
Ornamental  types  are  not  selected  for  titles  by 
French  printers  so  frequently  as  they  were  during 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  plainer 
forms  and  smaller  sizes  of  jobbing  type  are  still  in 
favor  for  the  titles  of  the  best  books. 

Desormes,  the  author  of  a more  recent  book  on 
practical  printing,  adds  nothing  of  value  to  the 
rules  of  Lefevre,  but  his  notions  of  good  form,  as 
set  forth  in  his  illustrations,  more  strikingly  exhibit 
French  mannerisms.  He  prefers  roman,  but  he  au- 
thorizes some  of  the  jobbing  types  for  minor  lines. 
Five  of  his  six  illustrations  of  model  titles  have 
leading  display  lines  in  condensed  type.  He  makes 
frequent  use  of  hair-line  dashes  to  separate  different 
portions  of  the  title.  On  the  same  page  he  uses 
italic  capitals  and  lower-case  characters,  and  many 
different  styles  and  shapes  of  type.  He  does  not 
approve  of  lower-case  old  style  for  a title,  for  he 
thinks  that  it  gives  juvenile  simplicity  to  the  seri- 
ous book.  Nor  does  he  like  the  title  arranged  in 
the  form  of  an  inverted  cone,  which  often  compels 
a bad  division  of  words.  His  indifference  to  har- 
mony of  style  and  uniformity  of  shape  in  letters  is 
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fairly  presented  in  the  illustration  on  this  page,  in 
which  five  sizes  of  type  and  three  distinct  shapes  of 
letter  have  been  selected,  not  so  much  to  show  the 
meaning  of  the  writer  as  to  exhibit  printing-house 
rules.  To  his  notion,  some  lines  must  be  long  and 

SOCIETE  FRATERNELLE 

DES  PROTES 

DES 

IMPRIMERIES  TYPOGRAPHIQUES 

DE  PARIS 

others  short,  some  large  and  others  small,  without 
regard  to  the  relative  value  of  the  words.  When 
the  line  proposed  has  too  many  words,  a squeezed 
type  must  be  used ; when  it  has  few  words  or  let- 
ters, a stretched-out  type  is  equally  imperative.  The 
discord  made  by  antagonism  in  shape  is  preferred  to 
the  violation  of  the  rule  which  orders  that  the  words 
selected  for  largest  display  must  be  kept  together 
in  one  line  and  must  have  a certain  prominence, 
and  that  the  page  must  have  lines  of  uneven  length. 
In  the  title  here  presented  by  him  it  is  not  possible 
to  obey  his  arbitrary  rules  and  yet  give  to  the  words 
proper  expression.  It  is  one  of  many  combinations 


NOTIONS 


DB 

TYPOGRAPHY 

A L’ USAGE  DES 

ECOLES  PROFESSIONNELLES 

PRECEDEES  d’uN 

AVANT-PROPOS 

SUR 

L’ORIGINE  DE  L’IMPRIMERIE 


E.  DESORMES 


Dlrecteur  technique  de  l'6cole  Gutenberg 


PARIS 

^ COLE  PROFESSIONNELLE  GUTENBERG 

4 1,  RUE  DENFERT-ROCHEREAU,  4! 

M DCCC  LXXXVni 

Reduced  facsimile. 
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of  words  which  compel  the  violation  of  the  rule.  If 
all  the  lines  were  of  the  same  length,  they  would  con- 
vey the  meaning  of  the  writer  with  more  propriety. 

Societe  Fraternelle  des 
Protes  des  Imprimeries 
Typographies  de  Paris 

It  is  possible  to  arrange  all  these  words  acceptably 
with  capital  letters,  produce  irregular  outline,  and 
graduate  display,  without  condensed  type. 


SOCIETE  FRATERNELLE 


DES  PROTES 


DES 


IMPRIMERIES 

TYPOGRAPHIQUES 

DE  PARIS 


This  arrangement  gives  suitable  prominence  to  the 
most  important  word,  PROTES,  more  equally  fills 
the  space,  and  preserves  uniformity  of  face  and  of 
shape  in  all  lines. 


XIX 

LETTERING 

PLAIN,  GROTESQUE,  ARTISTIC 

ROTESQUE  letters,  now  in 
fashion  for  advertising  pam- 
phlets, are  kept  out  of  the 
standard  book  with  difficulty. 
There  are  compositors,  as  well 
as  buyers  of  printed  matter, 
who  still  believe  that  an  un- 
interesting title-page  can  be 
made  attractive  by  the  use  of 
quaint  or  odd  letters.  The  ornamental  types,  brass- 
rule  twistings,  curved  lines,  flourishes,  and  flowers 
of  the  last  fifty  years  were  the  outcome  of  this 
notion,  for  the  carefully  elaborated  work  then  pro- 
duced by  lithographers  had  led  compositors  to  at- 
tempt these  unwise  experiments.  To  them  the  title- 
page  of  plain  type  only  seemed  thin,  weak,  stiff,  and 
very  mechanical.  Worse  than  all,  they  said  that 
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418  Discarding  of  ornamental  types 

it  had  no  individuality;  it  was  devoid  of  artistic 
grace ; one  title-page  was  too  much  like  another. 

Without  considering  whether  this  so-called  artis- 
tic grace  was  really  required  in  the  title-page  any 
more  than  it  was  in  a paragraph  of  the  text,  the 
compositor  reached  the  conclusion  that  great  im- 
provement could  be  made  by  a free  use  of  orna- 
ment. For  more  than  fifty  years  publishers  of  good 
taste  had  to  combat  persistent  attempts  to  improve 
typography  by  lithographic  peculiarities.  At  the 
end  of  this  period,  after  repeated  trial  and  failure, 
it  was  satisfactorily  demonstrated  that  plain  roman 
letters,  arranged  in  a simple  manner,  were  more 
generally  acceptable  than  fanciful  types,  and  that 
attempts  to  rival  lithography  were  wasted  labor. 

Every  old  type-foundry  exhibits  specimens  of  type 
once  in  full  favor  that  are  now  heartily  disliked 
by  every  printer.  At  no  period,  not  even  when  in 
their  high  flood-tide  of  popularity,  were  they  really 
needed.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  a positive 
damage,  for  they  led  the  compositor  to  believe  that 
the  novelty  or  beauty,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  new 
faces  would  add  a grace  to  his  compositions.  To 
show  the  new  faces  he  felt  obliged  to  make  absurd 
arrangements  of  lines ; he  leaned  too  much  on  the 
types  and  too  little  on  his  own  sense  of  proprietj^. 
What  he  did  need  was  not  new  faces,  but  the  abil- 
ity to  use  properly  the  old  faces  he  already  had. 
It  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  not  the  types,  but  the  fit- 
ness of  the  types  for  the  work  in  hand,  and  their 
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symmetrical  arrangement,  that  made  composition 
attractive.  Unskilful  composition  is  never  made 
pleasing  by  pretty  types. 

When  ornamental  types  were  going  out  of  fash- 
ion, type-founders  reproduced  moderately  irregular 
but  somewhat  scraggy  letters  modelled  after  the 
pen-drawings  of  able  architects.  The  imitations 
were  not  satisfactory,  for  the  reader  desired  sym- 
metry and  not  scragginess.  The  easy  grace  of  flow- 
ing and  straggling  lines  quickly  made  with  a pen  by 
an  expert  penman  was  not  possible  in  square  types. 

Ifas  face  of  fapo,  ceiled  ^bescjne, 
fa  firequefa  use  fa  fae  ye^ir  1850. 

||>ap|»ep,  a ei®usle  imitation  of 
tl^e  fatten^  of^lpeyteot^  v/a^ 

1870. 


in  pfar?  rav°F  in  tpe^eap 


Tbi$  rpope  acceptable  irpi- 
tadiop,  kpoWp  a^s  fpiaJrp,  Wa.5 
n7a.de  about  tbe  yea,p  1553- 


420  Impracticability  of  neiv  designs 

Excessively  ornamented  types  are  out  of  use,  but 
they  are  not  missed,  for  taste  has  changed.  The 
u artistic”  letter  is  now  demanded.  In  all  printing 
countries  are  meddlers  with  letters,  who  try  to  give 
new  twists  to  each  character  of  the  alphabet,  not  to 
make  it  clearer  or  more  readable,  but  to  invest  it 
with  a new  charm.  With  this  intent  they  examine 
the  facsimiles  in  Silvestre’s  Palaeography  and  other 
treatises  on  writing,  and  even  the  rejected  types  of 
printers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the 
quaint  letters  of  the  Puritan  period,  and  the  auto- 
graphic mannerisms  of  writers  who  have  peculiar 
penmanship.  Other  amateurs  in  this  field  reject 
all  models  and  authorities  and  try  to  design  letters 
that  are  entirely  new.  Never  before  has  the  hope- 
lessness of  their  efforts  been  so  clearly  stated  as 
by  Mr.  Edmund  F.  Strange  in  a lecture  before  the 
Society  of  Arts  of  London  (May  22,  1900). 

You  Cannot  design  a letter.  You  may  burlesque  it. 
You  may  mutilate  it  by  breaking  its  back  in  unex- 
pected places.  You  may  complicate  it  with  weird 
growths  of  a more  or  less  fungoid  nature,  but  you 
cannot  design  it,  for  design  implies  invention,  and 
no  one  can  be  said  to  invent  what  already  exists; 
while  any  attempt  to  give  new  forms  to  the  letters 
in  current  use  can  only  be  compared  for  audacity 
with  deliberate  experiments  in  the  making  of  new 
words — I would  even  go  so  far  as  to  say,  new  lan- 
guages. . . . For  let  us  consider  shortly  what  the 
letter  really  is.  It  is  the  accepted  medium  of  intel- 
lectual exchange  — the  current  coin  of  educated 
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civilization.  It  bears  its  value  on  its  face— the  form 
agreed  on  by  the  millions  who  use  it.  . . . Now,  if 
a craftsman  lays  himself  out  to  give  a letter  a new 
shape,  he  is  paying  himself  the  compliment  of  ask- 
ing several  hundred  millions  of  persons  to  accept 
his  image  and  superscription  instead  of  that  which 
many  generations  of  themselves  have  already  agreed 
upon.  It  would  be  sublime  if  it  succeeded,  but  in 
practice  it  is  simply  ridiculous.  . . . No  age  has 
yet  seen  such  an  array  of  ugliness  as  is  offered  by  the 
average  advertisement  page  of  a magazine,  or  the 
lettering  on  a bill-head  or  trade  circular.  The  soul 
of  the  printer  delights  in  variety.  It  is  his  idea  of 
art.  A small  octavo  handbill  issued  to  announce 
some  recent  lecture  of  mine  on  this  very  subject  con- 
tained no  less  than  thirteen  different  forms  of  type 
in  about  fifteen  lines  of  matter  j but  I did  not  de- 
sign it,  and  was,  on  the  whole,  rather  glad  to  have 
a bad  example  so  easily  placed  in  my  hands.  . . . 
Some  of  the  recent  developments,  especially  those 
imported  from  America,  are  particularly  vile  and 
irritating. 

Photo- engraving  was  the  next  expedient.  By  this 
new  process  it  was  no  longer  necessary  to  have  the 
artist  draw  or  paint  his  design  upon  paper,  to  have 
the  draftsman  redraw  it  to  a much  smaller  scale 
upon  a block  of  wood,  to  have  the  engraver  cut  the 
drawn  lines  in  high  relief,  and,  lastly,  to  make  the 
fourth  remove  from  the  original  drawing  upon  a 
plate  electrotyped  in  copper.  The  design  could  be 
furnished  by  the  photo-engraver  in  little  time  and 
at  small  cost.  Nor  were  cheapness  and  haste  the 
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only  promised  advantages.  The  design  that  did 
not  have  to  be  redrawn  and  translated  by  the  en- 
graver would  be  a more  faithful  exhibit  of  the 
artist’s  intent.  When  the  designer  was  an  expert, 
he  could  give  new  graces  to  the  title-page,  for  he 
had  an  entirely  free  hand  and  could  let  his  lines 
roam  at  will  in  any  position  on  the  paper  5 he  could 
make  letters  of  any  height  or  width,  without  regard 
to  the  mechanical  requirements  of  square  type- 
founding. These  were  advantages  that  promised 
a revolution  in  typography,  but  the  photo-engraved 
title-page  had  a short  life.  Few  proved  as  pleas- 
ing as  those  that  had  been  composed  of  types  only. 
Publishers  soon  found  that  there  were  not  many 
artists  who  were  equally  expert  in  lettering  and  in 
decoration,  for  the  ordinary  artist  shared  the  error 
of  the  amateur  compositor  in  believing  that  pretty 
lettering  and  curious  decoration  were  of  more  im- 
portance than  a proper  arrangement  of  the  letters. 

The  preference  for  an  engraved  title-page  seems 
to  be  based  on  the  suppositions  that  the  artist  who 
undertakes  its  design  always  has  superior  taste  and 
that  he  will  do  what  the  compositor  cannot,  by 
drawing  pleasing  letters  and  adding  fitting  decora- 
tion. In  many  titles  these  expectations  have  not 
been  realized.  A pleasing  title-page  can  never  be 
produced  by  the  artist,  however  able  he  may  be  in 
other  branches  of  design,  who  has  not  studied  the 
forms  and  combinations  of  letters  and  made  experi- 
ments in  the  proper  arrangement  of  words,  lines, 


CVT.  UTTLL.  198  3TRAND. 

1849. 


Reduced  facsimile  of  ornamented  lettering  admired  in  1849. 
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Bad  lettering  always  a fault 


and  blanks,  for  they  call  for  study  as  much  as  the 
figures  in  a picture.  Quite  as  much  as  the  composi- 
tor, he  needs  experience  as  well  as  good  taste.1  It 
is  not  expected  that  he  will  even  try  to  reproduce 
the  trim  and  sleek  uniformity  of  types,  but  it  is 
expected  that  he  will  give  ease  and  grace  to  letters 
and  lines,  even  if  he  does  disregard  the  mechanical 
rules  of  the  professional  type-makers.  His  viola- 
tions of  these  rules  in  characters  that  soar  above  or 
drop  below  the  line,  and  that  curve  and  interlock, 
may  be  picturesque  and  pleasing  by  reason  of  their 
irregularity.  So  treated  by  an  expert  who  under- 
stands his  limitations,  the  lettering  may  be  much 
more  attractive,  but  this  result  is  never  attained  by 


l It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  an  artist  who  has  made 
a fine  work  of  art,  a medal,  or 
a piece  of  sculptured  decoration 
— any  thing  you  will  — to  spoil 
it  utterly  by  the  badness  of  the 
inscription.  For  human  nature 
is  such  that  it  cannot  forgive  so 
obvious  a fault : the  very  label, 
as  it  should  be,  of  the  perfection 


of  the  handicraftsmanship.  It 
is  easy  to  make  a great  church 
or  public  building  appear  inde- 
scribably mean  by  the  badness 
of  the  lettering  displayed  on  it ; 
while  nothing  can  be  more  dig- 
nified than  a well-proportioned 
simple  block  of  lettering  in  its 
right  place. 

Edmund  F.  Strange. 


NEW  YORK*  G.P.  PUTNAM-SONS 


Artistic  title  of  the  present. 


428  Autographic  letters  not  in  request 


the  designer  who  regards  the  making  and  placing 
of  symmetrical  letters  as  altogether  too  trivial  for 
artistic  consideration. 

Decoration  is  another  stumbling-block.  In  the 
earlier  days  of  printing,  the  artist  appropriated  the 
larger  part  of  the  page  for  his  pictorial  illustra- 
tions, and  so  contracted  the  space  for  words  that 
the  publisher  often  had  to  provide  a supplementary 
page  for  a readable  title  in  type  only.1  In  our  time 
the  artist  usually  provides  a broad  border  of  black 
somewhat  relieved  by  its  donation  of  white  lines,  or 
fills  up  vacant  spaces  about  lines  and  letters  with  a 
tangle  of  vines.  Either  method  belittles  the  letters. 
Decoration  is  a grace  when  it  comes  from  a master 
who  with  picture  or  ornament  makes  plainer  the 
subject-matter  5 it  is  not  a grace  when  it  breaks  up 


l In  his  Decorative  Illustra- 
tions of  Books  (p.  294),  Walter 
Crane  says  that  “ Harmony  be- 
tween types  and  illustration  and 
ornament  can  never,  of  course, 
be  quite  so  complete  as  when  the 
lettering  is  designed  and  drawn 
as  part  of  the  whole  ; unless  the 
type  is  designed  by  the  artist. 
...  It  would  be  a delightful 
thing  if  every  book  were  differ- 
ent—a millennium  for  collectors. 
Perhaps,  too,  it  might  be  a whole- 
some regulation,  at  this  stage,  if 
authors  were  to  qualify  as  scribes 
(in  the  old  sense)  and  write  out 
their  own  works  in  beautiful  let- 
ters ! How  it  would  purify  lit- 
erary style ! ” 


There  are  few  authors  who 
can  or  will  write  legibly  and 
decoratively.  Photo-engraving 
has  made  facsimiles  possible  at  a 
moderate  expense,  but  the  books 
so  reproduced  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful. To  the  artist  autogra- 
phic work  always  has  the  charm 
of  rarity  and  personality,  but  it 
is  not  so  charming  to  the  ordi- 
nary buyer  of  books,  who  inva- 
riably prefers  the  mechanical 
uniformity  of  legible  and  undec- 
orated letters.  He  desires  the 
thought  of  the  author,  and  does 
not  wish  this  thought  obscured 
by  the  mannerisms  in  lettering 
or  decoration  made  by  unqualb 
fled  craftsmen. 


An  artistic  title  planned  for  several  colors. 
Reduced  facsimile. 
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words  improperly,  mangles  lines  of  type,  confuses 
the  meaning  of  the  author,  and  gives  first  promi- 
nence to  the  notions  of  the  artist.  A shed  of  un- 
barked logs  before  the  main  entrance  of  a grand 
house  is  not  more  offensive  than  ragged  lines  and 
uncouth  lettering  on  the  title-page  of  a book  that 
has  been  neatly  printed  with  symmetrical  types. 
The  ditle-page  is  the  doorway  to  the  book,  and  it 
deserves  as  careful  treatment  as  any  other  part  of 
the  construction. 

Designers  are  wise  in  preferring  old-style  letter, 
but  they  do  not  always  select  the  highest  models. 
Rude  characters  on  stone  are  preferred  apparently 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  of  rudeness.  Man- 
nerisms which  have  been  given  up  for  centuries  are 
revived.  One  is  the  substitution  of  V for  U and  I 
for  J,1  in  disregard  of  the  fact  that  the  reading 
world  found  it  necessary  to  differentiate  the  vowel 
from  the  consonant  in  some  places  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century,  and  that  U as  a medial  letter  was 


l Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  in- 
structive books  on  The  Alpha- 
bet (vol.  ii,  p.  72),  gives  this  in- 
formation concerning  the  early 
use  of  V and  U,  I and  J : 

“ As  a mere  matter  of  graphic 
convenience,  the  signs  V and  U 
began  to  vary  till,  in  the  10th 
century,  the  form  V came  to  be 
used  by  preference  as  the  initial 
and  U as  the  medial  letter.  Sim- 
ilarly, in  the  15th  century  I was 
lengthened  and  turned  to  the  left 
at  the  beginning  of  words,  as  a 


sort  of  ornamental  initial.  The 
consonantal  sound  usually  oc- 
curring at  the  beginning,  and  the 
vocalic  in  the  middle  of  words, 
the  two  initial  forms  V and  J 
at  last  became  conveniently  but 
undesignedly  specialized  to  de- 
note the  consonants,  and  the 
two  medial  forms  U and  I to 
represent  the  vowels.”  Note  the 
frequent  use  of  the  lower-case  u 
in  facsimiles  of  colophons  in  the 
first  chapter  of  this  book.  Why 
should  it  be  obscured  now  l 


Medieval  artistic  lettering. 


4-32  Huddling  of  capital  letters 

frequently  used  in  lower-case  letters  by  the  early 
printers,  and  not  long  after  as  a capital  letter  by 
all  printers  of  good  repute,  even  when  they  had  no 
better  substitute  than  a big  lower-case  11.  It  is 
always  obligatory  to  use  the  V in  every  exact  reprint 
of  the  medieval  manuscript  or  the  antique  inscrip- 
tion, but  of  what  advantage  is  it  to  the  reader  to 
substitute  the  V for  U in  any  English  word  ? 

Another  mannerism  is  the  huddling  of  capital 
letters  without  a proper  relief  of  white  space  be- 
tween the  words,  which  are  sometimes  separated 
only  by  the  use  of  a dividing  dot.  For  this  vagary, 
authority  can  be  found  in  old  inscriptions  on  stone 
or  in  old  writings  on  vellum.  Letters  so  huddled 
are  hard  to  read,  yet  they  are  not  accepted  by  the 
critical  reader  as  exhibits  of  the  designer’s  superior 
knowledge  of  art  or  archaeology,  but  of  his  wilful- 
ness or  entire  indifference  to  the  needs  of  the  un- 
schooled reader. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  add  that  the  long  f 
can  be  properly  used  in  lower-case  characters  only 
as  a beginning  or  medial  letter,  and  that  the  shorter 
S has  been  preferred  by  all  copyists  and  printers  of 
merit  as  the  proper  form  for  the  final  letter,  as  well 
as  for  the  imposing  decorative  initial ; but  there  are 
draftsmen  who  need  this  caution. 

The  practice  of  confining  all  the  words  in  a title 
to  a very  small  space  at  the  head  of  the  page  has 
already  been  noticed,  but  one  may  again  raise  the 
old  question,  Why  should  the  general  practice  of 
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putting  inscriptions  in  the  centre  of  tablets  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  page  in  all  manuscript  books  be 
disregarded  in  printed  title-pages  ? 

The  servile  revival  of  medieval  fashions  in  recent 
book-printing  has  brought  with  it  the  teaching 
that  it  is  good  decoration  to  fill  all  blank  spaces  at 
the  ends  of  paragraphs  with  bits  of  ornament.  It 
is  a new  expression  of  the  axiom  which  medieval 
philosophers  made  frequent  use  of  to  explain  anom- 
alies : “Nature  abhors  a vacuum.”  Obeying  this  old 
teaching,  the  modern  amateur  maintains  that  white 
spaces  at  the  ends  of  lines  are  gaps  to  be  filled,  and 
that  printing  may  be  wisely  decorated  by  putting 
typographic  flowers  in  blank  spaces  anywhere. 

This  caprice  has  been  exhibited  mainly  in  the 
chapter  head  and  the  subtitle.  Why  lovers  of  deco- 
ration have  not  filled  up  with  typographic  flowers 
the  broad  blanks  of  the  title-page  is  a neglect  that 
has  not  been  explained.  The  need  of  ornamenta- 
tion at  the  endings  of  paragraphs,  or  about  an  open 
title,  is  a question  of  adornment  which  every  pub- 
lisher decides  for  himself ; but  the  critical  reader 
will  also  decide  that  the  decoration  is  desirable  only 
where  it  does  decorate,  and  that  all  ornamentation 
which  really  belittles  the  matter  to  be  displayed  is 
a reversal  of  good  order  and  a violation  of  good 
taste.  The  illustration  on  page  435  exemplifies  this 
error,  for  ornament  has  most  prominence,  and  the 
men  intended  to  be  honored  are  made  relatively 
insignificant. 
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434  Types  serviceable  as  guides  to  spacing 

The  great  fault  of  many  engraved  titles  is  their  bad 
arrangement  of  space : the  letters  are  made  too  big 
in  one  line  and  too  little  in  another ; lines  are  hud- 
dled in  some  quarters  and  injudiciously  separated 
in  others.  This  is  usually  the  result  of  haste : the 
designer  who  does  not  make  a preliminary  sketch 
cannot  foresee  the  general  effect.  When  he  finds 
that  he  has  made  letters  too  large  or  too  small,  or 
with  badly  proportioned  blanks,  he  has  to  reject  the 
entire  work  and  begin  anew.1 

There  are  other  designers  who  consider  the  title 
as  a work  that  must  be  exclusively  personal  and  ex- 
pressive of  their  own  notion,  without  regard  to  its 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  the  type-printed 
matter  in  the  book.  To  produce  a title-page  in- 
tended by  them  to  be  really  original  and  impressive, 
they  put  aside  all  the  rules  and  traditions  of  title- 
making ; they  leave  the  old  highroads  and  take  a 
short  cut  to  the  objective  point,  which  is  usually  on 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  A title  so  made  by  an 


l Much  of  this  disappointment 
can  be  avoided  by  having  the 
words  of  the  title  put  in  type  and 
the  blank  spaces  between  display 
lines  carefully  proportioned  be- 
fore drawing  is  attempted.  There 
are  artists  of  acknowledged  abil- 
ity in  figures,  landscape,  and 
decoration  who  candidly  admit 
the  difficulty  of  making  letters  of 
correct  proportion  and  properly 
distributed  in  symmetrical  lines 
over  the  space.  To  lighten  this 
drudgery  they  go  to  a printer  and 


select  the  types  which  will  make 
lines  of  precise  size ; they  deter- 
mine the  height,  length,  and 
spacing  of  every  line,  and  make 
provision  for  the  blank  spaces 
that  they  will  require  for  their 
decoration.  They  do  not  attempt 
to  imitate  the  type,  for  the  proof 
of  type  is  of  service  only  as  a 
guide  for  its  blanks,  spacing,  and 
height  and  width  of  lettering ; it 
is  a scaffolding  purposely  made 
to  be  thrown  away  when  it  has 
done  the  work  intended. 
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Decoration  that  obscures  and  does  not  decorate. 
Reduced  facsimile. 
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Eccentricities  of  designers 


artist  of  eminence 
may  be  effective 
for  its  originality 
and  audacity,  but 
it  is  usually  in  of- 
fensive contrast  to 
the  orderly  types 
of  text  matter. 

10 


VELA^qVEZ 

GIWNGworth 

ARISToPlA^S 

W°RDSworth 

TinToreTto 

Ty(ho  BR/EE 

On  the  tablets  of  a library. 


JAME.5 

SHOE 


huhley 

MAKeY 


PATK  MANiaH4^ 
TA  IU OfL 


Old  signboards  in  Ireland. 
From  Thackeray’s  Irish  Sketch 
Book. 


An  occasional  eccentricity  in  en- 
graved lettering  is  the  combina- 
tion of  two  or  more 
capital  letters  in  one 
character,  as  in  the  il- 
lustrations prefixed. 
To  this  may  be  added 
the  squat  O in  a word 
like  PROPORTION. 
It  seems  to  be  a con- 
founding of  the  old- 
style  arabic  numeral 
o with  the  accepted 


Inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Farragut 
in  Madison  Square,  New  York.  Reduced  facsimile. 


438  Title-page  should  mate  with  text 

capital  0,  for  which  there  is  no  better  authority  than 
the  practice  of  an  ignorant  tombstone  chiseller. 

There  are  title-pages  in  which  devices,  borders, 
and  emblems  of  irregular  shapes  have  to  appear, 
for  which  types  of  appropriate  size  and  shape  are 
not  to  be  had.  For  these  problems  in  typography 
the  help  of  the  designer  who  is  equally  dexterous  in 
lettering  and  in  decoration  is  invaluable,  especially 
so  when  he  understands  the  mechanical  needs  of 
printing  and  aims  to  make  the  title  in  harmony 
with  the  general  plan  of  the  book.  A title  so  de- 
signed is  always  of  the  highest  merit,  much  more 
pleasing  than  anything  that  can  be  produced  from 
mechanical  type.  Unfortunately,  there  are  other 
artists  who  consider  the  title-page  they  have  to  de- 
sign as  an  isolated  bit  of  work  that  need  not  be  in 
harmony  with  the  book.  They  make  it  bold  and 
black,  or  light  and  ornate,  with  careless  lettering 
and  irregular  spacing,  without  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral style  of  the  book,  to  suit  their  own  notions  of 
propriety.1  The  right  of  the  artist  so  to  make  his 
own  picture  or  print  when  it  appears  alone  without 

i There  is  danger  of  the  crafts-  abstract  pleasure,  he  must  con- 
man  taking  too  personal  a view  of  sider  the  user,  or  he  will  fail, 
his  occupation,  and  of  forgetting  ....  The  makers  of  letters, 
that  he  is  working  for  other  peo-  whether  in  the  arts  or  in  hooks, 
pie.  I am  far  from  suggesting  must  take  themselves  more  seri- 
that  in  remembering  the  claims  ously.  They  must  realize  the 
of  the  public,  he  need  necessarily  greatness  of  the  audience  to 
lose  one  atom  of  his  indepen-  which  their  works  may  appeal, 
dence  or  individuality.  But  if  he  and  divest  themselves  of  little 
is  making  ah  object  for  use,  and  personal  eccentricities  accord- 
not  with  the  single  idea  of  giving  ingly.  Edmund  F.  Strange. 
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type-work  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  this  right 
ceases  when  he  becomes  a contributor  to  a book 
planned  and  made  by  another  person.  The  rule 
that  forbids  the  compositor  to  use  ornamental  let- 
ters or  to  mingle  discordant  types  on  the  title-page 
should  appty  with  an  equal  severity  to  the  designer. 
Every  title-page  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
text,  whether  made  by  compositor  or  designer,  is  in 
fault.  Grotesque  lettering,  which  is  really  pleasing 
in  the  plans  of  architects  and  in  all  autographic 
work  of  like  nature,  should  be  subject  to  limitation. 
It  is  acceptable  on  book-covers,  in  job-printing  and 
newspaper  advertisements,  but  there  is  always  -a 
risk  that  the  designer  who  makes  irregular  shapes 
will  run  too  perilously  near  to  the  uncouth  forms 
of  the  old  signboard  and  tombstone.  In  the  title- 
pages  of  all  standard  books,  and  on  the  tablets  of 
noble  buildings  of  classic  simplicity  and  severity, 
the  malformed  letter  seems  sadly  out  of  place. 

It  often  happens  that  the  engraved  title  is  not  so 
pleasing  as  a title  in  type.  Types  may  be  too  prim, 
stiff,  and  mechanical  from  the  artist’s  point  of  view, 
but  primness  is  better  than  slovenliness.  The  ten- 
dency of  the  best  typography  has  been  and  still 
should  be  in  the  path  of  simplicity,  legibility,  and 
orderly  arrangement,  while  that  of  much  modern 
designing  is  equally  earnest  in  the  direction  of  ec- 
centricity, obscurity,  and  real  uncouthness.  The 
good  models  of  lettering  made  by  Diirer,  Holbein, 
and  Rubens  are  generally  neglected,  while  crude 


440  Grotesque  letters  hurtful  to  typography 

forms  of  letters  on  archaic  coins  and  tablets  are 
preferred,  apparently  without  any  consciousness  of 
their  unsuitability  in  the  titles  for  which  they  are 
drawn.  There  are  indications  that  this  caprice  has 
been  pushed  too  far.  It  is  probable  that  the  eccen- 
tricities of  lettering  and  arrangement  in  some  re- 
cent engraved  title-pages  of  serious  books  will  be 
looked  upon  by  the  reader  of  the  middle  twentieth 
century  with  as  much  amusement  or  aversion  as  we 
now  look  on  the  lettering  of  chap-books  or  of  old 
tombstones. 

The  dress  of  a book  should  be  adapted  to  its  pur- 
pose, and  be  controlled  by  the  same  rules  of  propri- 
ety that  regulate  the  dress  of  the  man.  We  have 
one  fashion  of  dress  for  work  by  day  and  another 
for  pleasure  in  the  evening,  one  for  field  sports  and 
another  for  boating.  Absurd  niceties  may  be  pre- 
scribed for  any  fashion,  but  common  sense  is  the 
basis  for  the  rule  that  there  should  be  plain  clothes 
for  work  or  sport  and  finer  clothes  for  ceremonious 
occasions.  Common  sense  should  also  control  the 
title-page.  The  book  intended  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  listless  may  have  a fantastic  cover  and  title- 
page,  but  the  book  for  a student  or  thinker  should 
have  a title-page  severe  in  its  simplicity. 

Grotesque  letters  have  been  damaging  to  orderly 
composition ; they  encouraged  printers  to  construct 
inappropriate  decoration,  odd  but  inharmonious 
initial  letters,  and  uncouth  jobbing- types  that  are 
unwisely  thought  to  be  helpful  in  producing  the 


Letters  that  obscure  words 
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THCTRA 
GEDY  • OF- 
OTHEtO- 
Tg  • MOOR  ■ 
P- VENICE- 

A title-page  for  a play  of  Shakspere. 

picturesqueness  of  engraved  titles.  Experiments 
in  this  field  are  always  dangerous.  It  is  never  safe 
to  sacrifice  perspicuity  and  the  proper  subordina- 
tion of  different  classes  of  title  matter  for  the  sake 
of  showing  any  new  fashion  in  type  or  decoration. 
Matter  should  not  give  way  to  manner.  As  the 
reader  buys  a book  for  its  reading  matter,  and  not 
to  see  the  clever  caprices  of  a printer  or  designer, 
it  is  therefore  the  compositor’s  duty  to  present  the 
writer’s  words  in  the  most  direct  manner,  so  that 


442  Artificial  arrangements  objectionable 


his  attention  shall  not  be  diverted  by  mannerisms 
of  composition.  His  skill  will  appear  at  its  best 
when  he  selects  and  arranges  types  to  show  fully 
the  purpose  of  the  writer.  It  is  a mistake  to  think 
that  a title  must  be  pleasing  because  its  letters  are 
quaint,  or  because  they  have  been  used  with  good 
elfect  in  another  book.  Types  for  title-pages  please 
most  when  they  are  proper  mates  for  the  types  of 
their  own  texts  and  are  not  modelled  after  other 
titles,  for  types  commendable  in  one  book  may  be 
offensive  in  another. 

Tendency  to  eccentricity  should  be  kept  in  check. 
The  harsh  advice  given  by  a cynical  critic  to  a 
young  writer  of  florid  prose— “ When  you  think  you 
have  written  a sentence  uncommonly  fine,  draw 
your  pen  over  it’7 — may  be  repeated  to  the  novice 
in  printing.  Every  compositor  of  much  practice 
reviews  the  ornate  compositions  of  his  youth  with 
some  disgust,  for  a wider  experience  has  proved 
that  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  were  inappropriate. 
This  remark  may  seem  superfluous,  but  the  caution 
was  never  more  called  for  than  it  is  now. 

Arrangements  of  types  in  artificial  shapes  should 
be  avoided.  A title-page  always  pleases  when  it 
displays  no  evidence  of  effort,  when  it  seems  to  be 
composed  in  the  easiest  way  or  in  the  only  way  in 
which  the  types  could  be  set  with  propriety.  It  is 
waste  of  labor  to  try  to  compress  inflexible  types 
and  almost  indivisible  words  in  the  strait- jackets  of 
arbitrary  shapes.  The  compositor  should  never 


Coarseness  to  be  avoided 
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forget  that  his  work  is  always  secondary : he  sets 
up  a title-page  not  to  show  his  own  skill  or  exem- 
plify printers’  rules,  but  to  show  expressed  thought 
in  the  directest  manner,  and  every  rule  of  printing 
or  fad  of  fashion  that  interferes  with  this  object 
should  be  put  aside.  Title-pages  are  made  need- 
lessly difficult  when  the  compositor  is  bent  on  mak- 
ing them  practical  demonstrations  of  inapplicable 
rules.  Many  of  them  could  be  easily  composed  if 
the  compositor  could  content  himself  with  trying  to 
show  with  directness  what  the  author  wants  to  say. 

The  plain  title-page,  of  roman  capitals  only,  may 
be  objected  to  for  its  want  of  individuality  and  its 
lack  of  boldness  and  blackness.  This  objection, 
sure  to  follow  the  too  free  use  of  condensed  type, 
light-faced  two-line  letter,  and  the  meagre  Elzevir 
faces,  can  be  partly  removed  by  selecting  capitals 
of  thicker  stems,  but  it  will  never  be  corrected  by 
selecting  the  uncouth  letters  now  favored  by  adver- 
tisers. These  types  will  go  out  of  fashion  in  a few 
years,  and  will  then  be  as  repulsive  as  the  orna- 
mental types  of  the  last  century.  A request  from 
an  author  for  old-fashioned  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness can  be  made  the  pretext  for  downright  coarse- 
ness, and  this  step  is  easily  taken  by  an  apprentice. 
The  generous  license  given  to  illustrators  who  make 
uncouth  letters  for  advertisers  and  magazines  has 
too  often  tempted  the  compositor  to  imitation,  but 
it  is  unsafe  for  him  to  try  to  tread  in  the  footsteps 
of  eccentric  designers,  and  to  attempt  what  is  called 


444  Simple  arrangements  most  pleasing 

an  original  or  unconventional  title.  The  clumsy 
arrangement  of  lines  which  a publisher  may  accept 
from  the  artist  as  his  notion  of  simplicity  and  di- 
rectness may  be  called  ignorance,  laziness,  or  taste- 
lessness in  the  production  of  the  compositor. 

Critics  are  more  tolerant  now  than  they  were 
many  years  ago  about  proper  types  for  title-pages. 
Roman  capital  or  lower-case  letters  are  preferred, 
but  other  plain  faces  are  not  positively  forbidden. 
A title  may  be  composed  in  any  face  that  fairly  mates 
with  its  following  text,  in  one  size  or  in  many  sizes, 
in  italic  or  black-letter,  as  a square  and  solid  para- 
graph or  in  diamond  indention,  even  in  antique, 
runic,  or  gothic.  At  this  point  all  tolerance  ends. 
Having  selected  a face,  that  face  should  be  used 
throughout,  for  uniformity  is  of  importance. 

Simplicity  is  equally  arbitrary.  One  may  add  a 
single  or  double  rule  border  of  light  lines,  but  gro- 
tesque, ornamental,  and  so-called  artistic  letters, 
curved  lines,  flourishes,  flower-bordered  panels, 
ornamental  dashes,  twisted  brass  rules,  and  all 
arrangements  of  composition  that  betray  fussiness 
or  intermeddling,  are  prohibited  in  the  serious  book. 
They  are  of  real  service  only  in  advertising  pam- 
phlets or  in  other  printing  purposely  made  to  attract 
the  listless  or  the  juvenile  reader.  Intermeddling 
with  the  main  purpose  of  the  book  by  artists  or 
mechanics  is  a positive  offence.  The  critics  say 
that  books  are  bought  for  the  thought  of  the  author, 
and  not  for  their  exhibits  of  paper,  composition, 


A title-page  elaborately  engraved  and  decorated  that 
is  not  so  pleasing  as  it  would  be  if  composed 
with  the  plainest  roman  types. 
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type,  or  presswork ; that  the  eye  of  a reader  should 
not  be  diverted  to  mechanical  peculiarities,  even  if 
they  are  meritorious;  that  printed  words  always 
should  be  presented  in  the  most  unobtrusive  form ; 
that  ornamentation  is  the  proper  work  of  the  skilled 
designer  and  not  of  the  untrained  printer,  and  is  in 
a better  place  on  the  outer  cover  of  the  book.  It 
is  useless  to  decry  these  severe  restrictions,  which 
are  enforced  as  far  as  they  can  be  by  many  pub- 
lishers. Sometimes  uniformity  is  impracticable,  but 
its  tendency  is  toward  the  simplicity  that  is  the 
first  element  of  beauty.  For  many  years  typogra- 
phy has  been  attempting  unnecessary  imitations  of 
lithography  or  copperplate.  It  is  time  that  it  should 
return  to  the  practice  of  the  feasible  methods  that 
always  have  had  the  approval  of  intelligent  readers. 
It  has  its  own  field,  in  which  it  is  supreme.  If  it 
can  be  content  in  that  field  in  which  the  early  Italian 
printers  won  distinction,  it  need  not  fear  the  rivahy 
of  any  other  graphic  art. 

To  do  this  successfully  the  printer  should  be  con- 
tent with  roman  or  italic  types  only.  The  five  cor- 
related series  of  capitals,  small  capitals,  lower-case, 
italic  capitals,  and  italic  lower-case  are  enough  to 
make  all  the  distinctions  that  may  be  required  in 
the  ordinary  manuscript.  One  suggestion,  how- 
ever, may  be  needed.  Italic  and  small  capitals  of 
too  diminutive  size  should  be  used  sparingly  in  the 
title-page,  for  better  effects  are  possible  with  large 
capitals  and  lower-case  of  roman  letter  only 
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William  Morris,  who  preferred  gothic  over  classic 
forms,  is  the  only  noted  disparager  of  roman  types. 
To  his  notion,  the  great  defect  of  the  roman  char- 
acter is  what  he  called  its  vulgar  thickening  and 
thinning  of  structural  lines.  His  censure  of  roman 
types  that  were  made  with  protracted  hair-lines  in 
imitation  of  that  mannerism  in  feminine  penman- 
ship and  copperplate-engraving  is  fairly  deserved, 
but  it  is  not  applicable  to  roman  types  of  the  best 
form,  which  have  all  needed  boldness  and  blackness. 
Thick  and  thin  lines  are  noticeable  in  all  alphabets 
and  even  in  his  own  Troy  type,  for  they  are  man- 
nerisms that  cannot  be  entirely  avoided  by  any  one 
who  uses  pen  or  brush. 

The  roman  alphabet  needs  no  defence.  When  we 
consider  that  it  has  been  preferred  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  literature  by  wise  readers  and  copyists  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years;  that  the  fancied 
improvements  added  from  time  to  time  have  been 
successively  swept  away  by  the  healthier  taste  of 
the  succeeding  century  ;■  and  that,  as  Mr.  Strange 
has  wisely  said  about  the  inscription  on  the  base 
of  the  Trajan  Colunln,  u No  single  designer,  nor  the 
aggregate  influence  of  all  the  generations  since,  has 
been  able  to  alter  the  form,  add  to  the  legibility,  or 
improve  the  proportion  of  any  single  letter  therein,” 
we  may  conclude  that  it  is  now,  as  it  always  has 
been,  the  proper  character  for  the  title-page. 

The  superior  beauty  and  greater  usefulness  of 
properly  made  roman  types  should  be  as  evident 
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as  any  axiom  in  geometry,  yet  their  merits  often 
have  to  be  explained  by  argument  and  enforced 
by  comparative  illustrations.  This  is  not  always 
an  easy  task.  At  the  crude  taste  of  the  amateur 
who  prefers  for  a modern  and  a serious  book  the 
intricate  and  mysterious  lettering  of  early  copy- 
ists of  black-letter,  the  lawless  forms  of  untrained 
pen -draftsmen,  or  the  elaborately  adorned  letters 
of  a lithographic  show-bill,  one  may  be  tempted  to 
fold  his  hands  in  despair.  Preferences  like  these  are 
indications  of  the  undeveloped  taste  which  always 
begins  with  hungering  for  eccentricity  or  profuse 
decoration,  but  after  continued  practice  or  indul- 
gence it  usually  ends  with  a just  appreciation  of 
the  higher  value  of  simplicity.  The  merit  of  work 
accomplished  is  then  esteemed,  not  for  ingenuity  or 
complexity,  but  for  simplicity.  To  the  cultivated 
taste,  simplicity  may  be  and  often  is  of  the  highest 
beauty,  but  the  appreciation  of  that  simplicity  is 
the  last  lesson  learned  by  the  amateur. 
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A TITLE-PAGE  IN  TEN  STYLES 

UAINTNESS  is  a feature  that 
always  attracts  an  inattentive 
reader.  His  craving  for  oddi- 
ties that  have  the  sanction  of 
age  and  authority  is  well  un- 
derstood by  the  publisher, 
who  at  times  objects  to  the 
monotony  of  the  title-page 
composed  after  traditionary 
rules.  For  a new  book  he  may  ask  for  types  and 
a treatment  that  will  give  to  his  title-page  the  stamp 
of  individuality — some  combination  of  old  or  new 
styles  that  will  distinguish  it  at  a glance  from  the 
books  of  rival  publishers. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  models.  In  books  printed 
during  the  last  four  centuries  the  searcher  readily 
finds  an  abundance  of  illustrations  of  the  dexterity 
or  the  slovenliness  of  the  early  compositors,  which 
29  449 
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Ten  variations  of  one  title 


will  surely  startle  the  reader  when  they  have  been 
reproduced  in  a modern  book.  In  type-founders’ 
specimen-books  also  may  be  found  some  praise- 
worthy imitations  of  the  sixteenth  - century  types, 
borders,  and  ornaments. 

Although  motives  and  models  are  in  abundant 
provision,  it  will  not  be  an  easy  task  to  select  the 
typographic  peculiarities  of  many  centuries  and 
properly  combine  them  in  ten  or  more  variations 
of  a modern  title,  so  that  (to  use  artistic  vernacu- 
lar) the  types  of  each  title-page  shall  hang  together. 
This  experiment  has  been  skilfully  made  by  Mr. 
Charles  T.  Jacobi  of  the  Chiswick  Press,  London, 
England,  with  the  title-page  of  one  of  his  instruc- 
tive books,  for  the  education  of  his  pupils  at  a 
technical  training-school,  as  well  as  for  his  own 
amusement.  The  full  series  has  never  been  offi- 
cially published,  but  by  his  permission  ten  of  these 
title-pages,  casts  from  his  own  electrotypes,  are  here 
presented  as  exhibits  of  skill  and  ingenuity  which 
deserve  study.1 

1 It  is  but  simple  justice  to  add  force  to  other  facsimiles  in  this 
that  Mr.  Jacobi’s  originals,  on  book  that  have  been  reduced,  but 
pages  of  octavo  size  and  in  the  all  of  them  are  true  exhibits  of 
two  colors  of  black  and  red,  do  form  and  arrangement.  In  no 
not  appear  to  so  good  advantage  facsimile  from  old  books  has  any 
when  reduced  to  duodecimo  and  attempt  been  made  to  repair  de- 
printed  in  plain  black  ink  only,  fects  produced  by  worn  types  or 
This  remark  applies  with  equal  imperfect  presswork. 
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For  the  translations  of  the  colophons  the  author  is  indebted  to 
Professor  Andrew  F.  West  of  Princeton  University. 


Advertisements,  composition  of 
hold,  269 ; differeiice  between 
title-pages  and,  269 
Aesop,  Caxton’s,  35,  108.  110 
Alaman,  of  Burgos,  title  by,  62 
Album  Typographique,  specimens 
of  skilful  mitring  in,  86 
Aldus.  See  Manutius 
Amateurs,  attitude  of,  toward  mod- 
ern printing,  iv ; typographical 
views  of,  xx;  curious  notion  of, 
regarding  typography,  19;  reac- 
tion introduced  by  Morris  car- 
ried on  by,  336;  preference  of, 
for  raggedness  of  outline,  384 ; 
reform  of  printing  attempted  by 
many,  387 ; view  of  typographic 
decoration  held  by,  433 ; crude 
taste  of,  448 ; appreciation  of 
simplicity  last  lesson  learned  by, 
448.  See  Critics 

America,  position  of  printer’s 
name  and  copyright  notice  on 
books  printed  in,  24  ( note  1) ; 
hair-line  borders  now  rarely  used 
in,  86 ; practice  of  mitring  in,  86 ; 
square  and  bold-faced  types  in, 
184 ; amateur  presses  of,  234 
(note).  See  United  States 
American  Type  Founders’  Com- 
pany, 244 

Amsterdam,  Van  Dijk  designs  let- 
tering for  state-house  of,  69  (note) 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  reprint 
of,  220,  221 ; first  edition  of,  220, 
221 

Annuals,  copperplate  titles  in,  72, 
153 

Antiochus  iv  of  Syria,  380  (note) 
Antwerp,  edition  of  Poggio  printed 
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at,  9 (see  also  note  2) ; highest  de- 
velopment of  copperplate  title- 
page  in,  64 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  translations  of 
colophons  of  work  by,  8 (note  2), 
10  (note) ; small  types  early 
needed  for  works  of,  10 

Areopagitica,  first  title  of,  87 

Aristotle,  title-page  of  early  edi- 
tion of,  23 

Arte  of  English  Poesie,  typographi- 
cal views  of  author  of,  17-19; 
title-page  of,  164 

Artists,  unsatisfactory  attempts  at 
color-printing  under  direction  of, 
54,  56;  two  eminent  American, 
376;  designing  of  titles  by,  422 
et  seq. ; views  of  some,  regarding 
title-pages,  438,  439.  See  De- 
signers 

Arts,  early  separation  of  branches 
of  graphic,  60  et  seq. ; typography 
need  not  fear  any  other  of  the 
graphic,  446 

Augsburg,  large  ornamental  ini- 
tials for  paragraphs  introduced 
in,  30,  33 ; Ratdolt  migrates  from, 
to  Venice,  43 

Augustine,  St.,  small  types  early 
needed  for  works  of,  10 

Ausonius,  Decimus  Magnus,  Ba- 
dius’s  first  edition  of,  28,  30,  31, 
331  (note) 

Authors,  words  of,  fitly  expressed 
in  title-pages,  xix ; method  of 
composing  display  lines  accepta- 
ble to,  xix ; rightful  prominence 
of,  on  title-pages,  41,  169;  ex- 
pressed thought  of,  in  title-pages, 
89 ; correct  rendering  of  words 
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of,  114;  planning  of  title-pages 
by,  202,  203,  208,  209;  books 
bought  for  thoughts  of,  444 

Badius,  Jodocus,  edition  of  Auso- 
nius  by,  28,  30,  31,  331  (note) 
Balligault,  Felix,  patchwork  device 
of,  26,  28,  57,  58 

Bamberg,  engravings  inserted  in 
Psalter  of  1457  at,  121 
Barker,  Christopher,  title-page  by, 
73 

Barker,  Robert,  titles  printed  by,  61 
Baskerville,  John,  follows  rule  for 
main  display  line  in  titles,  166; 
title-pages  of  various  editions  by, 
166,  167,  168;  well-formed  letters 
of,  178,  221  (note) 

Basle,  title-page  of  book  printed 
at,  104,  105 

Bastard  title,  apparent  develop- 
ment of  displayed  title  from,  97 ; 
introduction  of,  98 ; of  work  by 
Cassiodorus,  98;  in  many  books 
after  1490,  98;  mostly  in  black- 
letter,  98.  See  Title-pages 
Batarde  brisee,  143,  150 
Bell,  George,  controls  Chiswick 
Press,  42 

Berlin,  print-room  at,  54 
Bernard,  St.,  protest  of,  against 
creations  of  designers,  28  (note) 
Bible,  small  types  early  needed  for, 
10.  See  following  editions,  and 
New  Testament 

Bible,  “ Breeches,”  title-page  of,  61 
Bible,  Coverdale,  large  engravings 
of,  60 

Bible,  Great,  of  Cranmer,  largest 
English  title-page  engraved'  in 
relief  in,  116 

Bible,  Luther,  noteworthy  title- 
page  of,  60,  125 

Bible  of  Forty-two  Lines,  manu- 
script introduction  to,  4;  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  before 
1455,  4;  remark  at  top  of  first 
printed  page  of,  4,  5 ; this  remark 
a fair  example  of  introduction  in 
early  books,  5;  does  not  contain 
date  and  place  of  printing  or 
name  of  printer,  5 ; date  and 
place  of  printing  of,  based  on 
certificate  of  illuminator,  5 ; style 
of  black-letter  used  in,  115,  118, 
136;  Flemish  printers  adhere  to 
types  of,  118 ; ragged  endings  of, 
not  offensive,  383,  384 
Bible  of  1462,  printed  in  round 
gothic,  121 


Biblia  Pauperum,  large  blocks  of, 
cut  and  reprinted  in  new  books,  74 
Bibliographers,  certificate  of  illu- 
minator known  as  colophon  to, 
5;  Ther  Hoernen’s  introduction 
considered  by,  a step  toward  the 
title,  95-97 ; the  black-letter  of 
French,  118,  121 ; charm  of  old 
titles  relished  by,  176.  See  Book- 
buyers 

Bibliophiles,  Old  English  or  pointed 
black-letter  preferred  by,  118; 
fat-faced  black-letter  not  in  favor 
with,  136.  See  Book-lovers 
Binding.  See  Bookbinding 
Black-letter,  serious  books  in,  30; 
early  bastard  titles  mostly  in,  98 ; 
many  strange  shapes  of,  produced 
in  Germany,  102;  Flemish  style 
of,  108,  110 ; mixture  of  italic  and, 
114;  various  styles  grouped  under 
name  of,  115  et  seq. ; style  of, 
used  in  first  Bible  and  in  Psalter 
of  1457,  115;  preferred  for  sump- 
tuous books,  115 ; Old  English  or 
pointed,  118,  121,  352;  dense  and 
forbidding,  124;  use  of,  in  Eng- 
land slowly  abandoned,  130;  titles 
entirely  in,  133, 176 ; best  features 
of  old,  133 ; new  forms  of,  133, 
147;  spacing  of,  136,  139,  263; 
going  out  of  fashion,  157 ; early 
copyists  of,  448 

Blake,  William,  titles  by,  426,  427 
Blankets,  disadvantage  of  woollen, 
in  early  printing,  64,  266,  267 
Boccaccio,  Giovanni,  edition  of,  by 
Mansion,  16  (see  also  note) 

Bodoni,  Giambattista,  unpretend- 
ing arrangements  of  text  types 
and  title-pages  approved  by,  xx; 
ornamental  letters  not  made  by, 
156;  teacher  in  new  school  of  ty- 
pography, 178;  light  and  open 
letters  made  by,  198;  title-page 
of  life  of,  305;  lightens  density 
of  solid  composition,  334 ; on 
beautiful  typography,  334  (note) ; 
novelties  introduced  by,  352 
Bookbinders,  French,  imitations  of 
ornaments  used  by,  79 ; elaborate 
designs  made  with  few  tools  by, 
79 

Bookbinding,  cheaper  forms  of,  99 ; 
early  use  of  decoration  in,  141 ; 
chap-books  characterized  by  ap- 
propriately rude,  371  (note) 
Book-buyers,  preference  of  modern, 
xx ; bold  devices  adopted  by  early 
printers  to  attract,  21,  22;  im- 
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proper  decorations  no  offence  to, 
26,  28 ; figures  filled  in  with  colors 
bv  early,  110;  new  styles  of 
black-letter  not  in  favor  with, 
103,  136 ; flourished  titles  in  script 
not  favored  by  many,  153;  Ger- 
man, 166,  169 ; compelled  to  ac- 
cept feeble  title-pages,  198.  See 
Bibliographers 

Book-lovers,  edition  prepared  for, 
xvii ; interest  of,  revived,  112; 
newer  styles  of  black-letter  re- 
jected by,  115.  See  Bibliophiles 

Book-making,  one  feature  of  mod- 
ern, xvii,  xviii;  beginning  of, 
xviii ; many  improvements  in,  99 ; 
novelties  in,  369 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  uncouth 
title-page  of  first,  114,  119;  title- 
page  of  De  Yinne  Press  edition 
of,  120;  title-page  of  Baskerville’s 
edition  of,  166,  167.  See  Queen 
Elizabeth  Prayer-book 

Book-reviewers,  objections  of,  to 
title-pages,  198  (see  also  note),  246 

Books,  eccentric  lettering  of  covers 
of,  xvii;  attempts  at  uniform 
practice  in  title-pages  of  early, 
xviii;  growth  or  decay  of  skill 
illustrated  by,  xviii;  facsimiles 
of  odd  titles  suitable  for  use  in 
new,  xix ; title-page  of  severe 
simplicity  preferred  in  standard, 
xix ; grand  features  of  Kelmscott, 
xx ; grotesque  types  seldom  wise- 
ly selected  for  new,  xx ; modern, 
should  be  consistent  in  all  fea- 
tures, xx;  copying  of  old  faults 
for  sake  of  oddity  a disfigure- 
ment in  new,  xx;  title-page  on 
last  printed  leaf  of  early,  3 ; 
manuscript,  used  as  copy  by  first 
printers  devoid  of  title-page,  3; 
name  fairly  written  on  cover  of 
manuscript,  3 ; early  copyists’ 
method  of  introducing  readers  to, 
4;  name  of  copyist  rarely  affixed 
at  end  of,  4;  manuscript,  deco- 
rated with  initial  letters  and  bor- 
ders in  colors,  4 ; paragraph 
added  by  illuminator  at  end  of 
manuscript,  4;  title-page  and 
name  or  imprint  not  used  by  first 
printers  in,  4 ; Bible  of  Forty- 
two  Lines  contains  fair  example 
of  introduction  in  early,  4,  5; 
first  of  printed,  5;  certificate  of 
illuminator  put  at  end  of,  5 ; first 
of,  with  printed  date,  5 ; cata- 
logued s.l.s.n.,  7;  impersonality 
30 


a fault  in  printed,  7 ; the  critical 
reader  begins  to  discover  relative 
merit  of,  7 ; imprint  early  consid- 
ered guaranty  of  accuracy  of,  7 ; 
names  of  printers  placed  at  end 
of,  after  fifteenth  century,  8;  in 
large  types  made  at  too  great 
cost,  9;  types  of  reduced  size 
provided  for  small,  9 ; verbosity 
of  some,  10 ; colophon  used  to 
extol  merit  of  early,  10;  former 
freedom  adjudged  unpardonable 
in  modern,  16,  17 ; printed  with 
usages  of  copyists  for  many  years, 
21 ; device  placed  at  end  of,  above 
or  below  colophon,  22;  objection 
to  colophon  at  end  of,  24 ; change 
in  position  of  title-page  in,  24,  25 ; 
of  devotion  and  romance,  30,  33 ; 
of  primary  education,  30;  in 
black-letter,  30;  text  of,  enli- 
vened by  large  and  ornamental 
initial  letters,  30,  33 ; in  French 
language  made  by  French  print- 
ers, 36 ; repetition  of  same  device 
in,  37,  38;  printers  of  standard, 
41 ; of  merit  published  without 
device,  41;  of  Ratdolt,  43;  of 
early  Venetian  printers,  48 ; large 
engravings  in  German  folio  and 
quarto,  60;  German  preference 
for  large,  60;  delicacy  of  minia- 
tures and  illuminations  in  good 
manuscript,  63 ; title-pages  of 
small  and  inexpensive,  64;  cop- 
perplate title-pages  supplant 
woodcuts  in,  66,  69,  144;  petty, 
of  the  Elzevirs,  69;  pretentious, 
of  eighteenth  century,  69;  not 
rated  as  sumptuous  if  destitute  of 
engraved  title-page,  72 ; woodcuts 
made  available  for  cheap,  74;  en- 
graved title-page  border  revived 
by  Pickering  for  some  of  his  best. 
74 ; absence  of  engraved  design  in 
title-page  of  cheap,  75;  borders 
of  ruled  lines  common  in  manu- 
script and  printed,  79 ; brass 
rules  used  for  borders  in  printed, 
79  ; rule  borders  discarded  as  too 
troublesome  for  ordinary,  82; 
novelty  now  in  fashion  for  title- 
page  borders  of,  89;  panels  of 
doubtful  propriety  in  title-pages 
of  standard,  89;  making  of  mod- 
em, 97 ; early  custom  of  owners 
of  few,  97,  98;  smaller  and  more 
useful  shapes  of,  99;  paging  of, 
100;  uniformity  of  lettering  of 
old  manuscript,  101 ; difficulty  of 
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rubricating,  101 ; added  graces 
sorely  needed  by,  101 ; engraving 
for  early,  102,  110,  121;  use  of 
colors  by  buyers  of  early,  110; 
faithful  reprints  of  old,  112; 
making  of,  given  to  printers  at 
fixed  prices,  112 ; newer  styles  of 
black-letter  rejected  for  standard, 
115;  sumptuous,  115;  pointed 
black  a dismal  type  for  ordinary, 
121;  cheaper,  of  Jenson,  121; 
title-pages  of  common  German, 
130;  new  styles  of  black-letter 
not  favored  for  title-pages  of 
standard,  133,  136;  profusely  dec- 
orated, 141 ; titles  of  dainty,  150 ; 
in  the  Latin  language,  166,  169; 
condensed  type  used  in  title-pages 
of,  182  et  seq. ; roman  capitals 
preferred  for  title-pages  of,  233 ; 
in  broad  black-letter,  248;  sub- 
ject-matter of,  as  guide  for  title- 
pages,  266 ; many  old  mannerisms 
out  of  place  in  modern,  330 ; in 
solid  type  by  first  printers,  331 ; 
new  methods  produce  more  read- 
able, 334;  Kelmscott,  336,  387  et 
seq. ; of  amusement  and  of  in- 
struction, 337 ; bought  for  thought 
of  author,  444.  See  following, 
and  Editions  and  Manuscripts 

Books  of  Hours,  combination  bor- 
ders made  by  French  printers 
for,  57,  58;  imperfect  borders  of 
some,  58 

Bordeaux,  early  treatise  printed  at, 
15,  17  (see  also  note) 

Borders,  early  manuscript  books 
decorated  with  brightly  colored, 
4 ; devices  made  of  pieces  of  deco- 
rative, 25,  26 ; use  of,  in  early  title- 
pages,  30;  printing  of  narrow, 
47 ; large  black,  47 ; used  by 
printers  in  Italy,  48;  engraved 
on  wood  and  mortised,  57 ; un- 
sightly cracks  in,  57 ; combina- 
tion, 57,  58 ; decorative,  for  titles, 
58 ; as  used  in  Italy,  58,  59 ; engrav- 
ings of  remarkable,  60 ; difficulty 
of  printing  movable  types  in  pre- 
viously printed  copperplate,  69; 
small  woodcuts  combined  into, 
74;  engraved  title-page,  revived 
by  Pickering,  74 ; made  to  har- 
monize with  type,  74 ; title-pages 
regarded  by  printers  as  inferior 
without  engraved,  75  et  seq. ; of 
graceful  form,  76 ; of  flowers  a 
transitory  fashion,  76,  79 ; of 

brass  rules,  79 ; the  imperfections 


and  disadvantages  of  rule,  79,  82 ; 
abandonment  of  rule,  for  ordi- 
nary books,  82  ; difficulty  of  reg- 
ister increased  by  rule,  82;  of 
rules  abandoned  for  ordinary 
books,  82;  of  good  design  difficult 
to  get,  85 ; hair-line,  85,  86  ; thick 
lines  now  preferred  for,  in  red 
ink,  86;  arrangement  of  rules 
now  in  use  for  title-page,  89; 
suggestions  for  making  rule,  92, 
94;  when  printed  with  type  in 
black  ink,  92,  94 ; broad-faced,  94 ; 
types  inserted  in  broad,  108; 
books  made  attractive  by  en- 
graved, 121 ; cease  to  be  captivat- 
ing, 157 ; as  employed  by  Pick- 
ering, 354,  356 ; imitations  of 
sixteenth-century,  in  specimen- 
books,  450.  See  Decoration , De- 
signs, Oxford  corners , and  Rules , 
Brass 

Boswell,  James,  title-page  of  life 
of  Johnson  by,  226,  228;  closely 
associated  with  Dr.  Johnson,  230, 
231 

Bradley,  Will  H.,  title  designed  by, 
377;  engraved  lettering  of,  378; 
letters  in  type  of,  378;  style  of 
composition  of,  378,  380 
Brith,  Sigismund,  title  supposed  to 
have  been  printed  by,  45 
Bruges,  edition  of  Boccaccio  print- 
ed at,  16  (see  also  note) 
Burgkmair,  Hans,  woodcuts  for 
printing  in  colors  made  by,  54 
Burton,  Robert,  reprint  of,  220, 
221 ; first  edition  of,  220,  221 

Caesar,  Caius  Julius.  See  Com- 
mentaries 

Calendar  of  Johannes  Regiomon- 
tanus, first  printed  book  with 
decorated  title-page,  43 ; title- 
page  of,  44 

Capitals,  Jenson  sets  colophon  en- 
tirely in,  11;  imitators  of  Aldus 
prefer  larger.  100 ; old  method  of 
using,  105 ; italic  lower-case  made 
to  mate  with  roman,  110;  mixture 
of  big  and  little,  114;  German, 
129,  130,  133;  Moxon’s  advice  to 
compositors  regarding  use  of, 
166,  175;  width  of  roman,  180; 
condensed,  184;  preference  for 
roman,  233;  beauty  of  Elzevir, 
246;  paragraph  titles  in,  360  et 
seq.  See  Small  capitals 
Carpi,  Ugo  de,  woodcuts  for  print- 
ing in  colors  made  by,  54 
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Caslon,  William,  I,  ornamental  let- 
ters in  specimen-books  of,  156; 
well-formed  letters  of,  178,  221 
(note) ; old  style  of,  234  et  seq. ; 
his  old-style  types  recast  by 
fourth  Caslon,  352 
Caslon,  William,  iv,  old-style  types 
devised  by  first  Caslon  recast  by, 
352 

Cassiodorus,  Magnus  Aurelius, 
bastard  title  of  edition  of,  97,  98 
Catholicon,  colophon  stating  place 
and  date  of  printing  affixed  to, 
5-7 ; name  of  printer  not  given  in, 
6;  supposed  to  be  later  work  of 
John  Gutenberg,  7 ; round  gothic 
used  in  1460  edition  of,  121 ; un- 
known printer  of  very  early,  124 
Catullus,  Caius  Valerius,  Basker- 
ville’s  edition  of,  166;  title-page 
of  edition  of,  168 

Caxton,  William,  edition  of  Aesop 
by,  35 ; device  of.  37 ; inferior 
woodcuts  used  by,  60,  63;  char- 
acteristics of  work  of,  108,  110; 
associated  with  Mansion,  118; 
forms  of  types  used  by,  118 
Chap-books,  coarseness  of  old,  xx ; 
old  English,  369 ; eagerly  bought, 
369 ; valuable  exhibits  of  unedu- 
cated taste,  370 ; quaint  features 
of,  370;  silliness  of  matter  and 
manner  of,  371 ; crude  typography 
of,  beginning  of  revival  of  bold 
black  printing,  371,  372;  good 
features  of,  376 ; lettering  of,  440 
Chapters,  funnel  or  inverted  cone 
approved  form  for  ending  of,  15 
Characters,  modern  roman  simplest 
and  most  readable  of,  xx.  See 
Letters  and  Types 

Chiswick  Press,  Charles  T.  Jacobi 
manager  of,  xix;  device  of,  42. 
See  Bell,  Jacobi,  and  Whittingham 
Chronicle,  Nuremberg.  See  Nurem- 
berg Chronicle 

Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius.  See  under 
Schaeffer,  Peter 

Colinaeus,  Simon,  edition  of  Silius 
Italieus  by,  110,  111 
Cologne,  peculiarities  of  introduc- 
tion in  little  book  printed  at,  95 
Colophon,  or  Crowning-piece,  of 
Psalter  of  1457,  2,  5,  9;  of  Bible 
of  Forty-two  Lines,  5 ; certificate 
of  illuminator  known  to  bibliog- 
raphers as,  5;  placed  at  end  of 
book,  5 ; used  by  Fust  and  Schoef- 
fer,  5,  21,  22 ; affixed  to  Catholicon 
by  printer,  5-7;  set  in  types  of 


same  size  as  used  for  text,  9; 
sometimes  relatively  insignifi- 
cant, 9;  made  a medium  of  self- 
assertion  by  some  early  printers, 
10 ; set  entirely  in  capital  letters 
by  Jenson,  11;  early  printers  in 
Italy  dissatisfied  with  traditional, 
11 ; put  in  metrical  form,  11,  12 ; 
eccentric  arrangements  of,  12  et 
seq. ; not  discarded  in  printed 
books  for  many  years,  21;  incon- 
veniences attending  use  of,  21 ; 
Peter  Schoeffer  adds  device  to, 
21 ; device  placed  above  or  below, 
22 ; objection  to,  at  end  of  book, 
24 ; one  peculiarity  of  old,  still 
in  fashion  in  England,  24  (note  1). 
See  Device  and  Imprint 
Color-printing,  early  experiments 
in,  54,  56,  57.  See  Printing 
Colors,  book  decoration  in  bright, 
4 ; printing  in,  54,  56,  57,  338  et  seq. ; 
use  of,  in  early  prints,  110 
Commentaries  of  Caesar,  last  page 
of  early  edition  of,  20 : early  edi- 
tion of,  printed  at  Venice,  100, 
101 

Composition,  unwritten  rules  for 
title-page,  xviii ; of  title-pages  in 
different  periods,  xviii,  xix;  of 
display  lines,  xix ; old  mannerism 
neatly  fitting  in  new,  xx;  made 
more  readable  by  proper  relief  of 
white  space,  11  ; approved  style 
of,  for  chapter  endings,  15 ; in 
the  style  of  Aldus,  108 ; by  piece, 
112;  poor,  rated  as  good  enough, 
114;  mannerisms  qi  early,  115; 
whimsical  arrangements  of,  157, 
184;  one  cause  of  unpleasing,  182 ; 
title-pages  no  longer  regarded  as 
easy,  195 ; of  bold  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements, 269 ; of  typographic 
title-pages,  270  et  seq.  ; solid  and 
leaded,  331  et  seq. ; ungainly 
practices  in,  374 ; what  produces 
attractive,  418,  419 ; grotesque 
letters  damaging  to  orderly,  440 ; 
attention  should  not  be  diverted 
by  mannerisms  of,  441,  442 
Compositors,  simplicity  in  title- 
pages  should  be  the  first  purpose 
of,  xix : freedom  permitted  to 
early,  16, 17 ; earnings  of  Plantin’s, 
66  (note)-,  difficulty  of,  in  fitting 
letters  to  space,  69;  title-pages 
treated  to  show  skill  of,  89;  old 
method  of  half-diamonding  by, 
102,  105 ; compelled  to  make 
much  display,  110;  lack  of  good 
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taste  noticeable  in,  112, 114;  title- 
pages  badly  arranged  by,  114; 
bow  black-letter  should  be" spaced 
by,  136, 139 ; suggestions  to,  when 
setting  black-letter  title-pages, 
139;  early  notions  of  good  form 
held  by,  163;  Moxon’s  advice  to, 
166;  injudicious  selection  of  types 
for  title-pages  by,  176 ; dislike  to 
set  title-pages,  195 ; plan  for  title- 
pages  needed  by,  201,  202,  208, 
225  et  seq. ; new  feature  approved 
by,  244 ; how  first  lessons  in  dis- 
play are  received  by  many,  269; 
correct  display  of  title-pages  by, 
270  et  seq. ; peculiarity  of  un- 
skilled English,  of  old  time,  272 
(note  2);  method  of  French,  306; 
fully  decorated  title-pages  out- 
side province  of,  338 ; notion  of, 
regarding  use  of  quaint  or  odd 
letters  in  title-pages,  417 ; free  use 
of  ornament  by,  418;  forbidden 
to  use  ornamental  letters  or  dis- 
cordant types  in  title-pages,  439  ; 
work  of,  always  secondary,  442, 
443 ; illustrations  of  dexterity  or 
slovenliness  of  early,  449,  450. 
See  Type-setters 

Connoisseurs,  paragraph  title  ac- 
cepted by  some,  97.  See  Ama- 
teurs and*  Critics 

Continent,  the,  devices  of  printers 
on,  36 ; round  gothic  preferred 
on,  121 

Copperplate,  engravers  in  relief 
imitate  work  in,  59;  preference 
for,  64;  title-page  engraved  on, 
first  appears  in  Italy,  64;  not 
common  in  France  or  Germany 
in  middle  of  sixteenth  century, 
64;  highest  development  of,  in 
Antwerp,  64 ; woodcuts  sup- 
planted by,  66,  69;  development 
of  title-pages  on,  66 ; lettering  of 
titles  drawn  on  and  printed  from, 
69 ; not  out  of  fashion  for  titles  in 
England  as  late  as  1840,  69,  72; 
edition  of  Horace  printed  from, 
72;  woodcuts  an  unsatisfactory 
alternative  for,  72 ; abandoned  by 
Pickering,  74 ; free  use  of,  for  title- 
pages,  144 ; out  of  fashion,  153  ; 
long  in  favor,  160 ; unnecessary 
imitation  of,  by  typography,  446. 
See  Engraving 

Copperplate-engravers,  method  of, 
47 ; dense  lines  of,  76 

Copyists,  manuscript  books  by 
early,  devoid  of  title-page,  3 ; 


taught  to  save  space  for  illumi- 
nator, 3 ; their  method  of  intro- 
ducing book  to  reader,  4;  name 
of,  rarely  affixed  at  end,  4;  first 
printers  follow  usage  of,  4,  8,  9, 
101;  books  printed  with  usages 
of,  for  many  years,  21 ; conjoined 
lettering  of  early,  98,  99 ; display 
rarely  attempted  by,  101;  man- 
nerisms of,  108  (note  1) ; methods 
of  medieval,  139 ; taught  to  use 
vellum  sparingly,  331 ; roman  al- 
phabet preferred  by,  447 ; intri- 
cate and  mysterious  lettering  of 
early,  448.  See  Illuminator 
Copyright,  notice  of,  in  books,  24 
( note  1) 

Cornelius  Nepos,  edition  of,  printed 
in  new  roman  type  bv  Jenson, 
11,  331  (note) 

Coverdale,  Miles.  See  Bible,  Cov- 
erdale 

Covers,  eccentric  lettering  of,  xvii ; 
names  of  earlv  books  written  on, 
3,  97 

Cranach.  Lucas,  woodcuts  made 
for  printing  in  colors  by,  54 ; title- 
page  for  Luther’s  Bible  designed 
by,  60 

Crane,  Walter,  on  harmony  of 
types,  illustration,  and  ornament, 
428  (note) 

Cranmer,  Thomas.  See  Bible,  Great 
Cremer,  Henry,  rubricator  of  Bible 
of  Forty-two  Lines,  5 ; printer  or 
printers  of  this  Bible  not  speci- 
fied by,  5 

Criblee,  definition  of.  48 
Critics,  more  tolerant  regarding 
title-pages,  444.  See  Amateurs 
and  Connoisseurs 
Cromberger,  Jacob,  title-page  by, 
52 

Croquet,  Jean,  title  printed  by,  56 
Cross-references,  insertion  of  brief, 
82 

Crowning-piece.  See  Colophon. 
Cursive  franchise,  140,  147 

Dance  of  Death,  not  satisfactory  to 
certain  class  of  readers,  63 
Darby,  J.,  title-page  of  book  printed 
by,  90 

I)aye,  or  Day,  John,  device  of,  32; 
Queen  Elizabeth  Prayer-book 
printed  by,  55,  59 ; roman  types 
made  and  used  by,  130 
Decoration,  as  help  or  hindrance  in 
development  of  typography,  xvii ; 
futility  of  attempting  to  make  un- 
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alterable  rules  for,  xviii ; should 
be  consistent  in  all  features,  xx; 
improper,  26,  28 ; applied  to  title- 
pages,  30  et  seq.,  428,  430;  earliest 
book  with  printed,  43 ; bright- 
colored  inks  as  a medium  for,  43  ; 
publishers  compelled  to  use  hack- 
neyed, 72,  74 ; gradual  abandon- 
ment of  unworthy,  76 ; simple  at- 
tempt at,  85 ; unmeaning,  85 ; of 
medieval  design,  139 ; printing  in- 
vented in  period  of  extravagant, 
141 ; abandonment  of  hackneyed 
typographical,  337 ; designers  dex- 
terous in  lettering  and,  438.  See 
Borders , Designs , Device , Oxford 
corners , and  Buies , Brass 

Derriey,  Jacques-Charles,  notice  of 
his  Album  Typographique,  86 

Designers,  effect  intended  by,  seri- 
ously damaged,  52,  54;  superior, 
60 ; hesitation  of  careful,  64 ; en- 
graving in  relief  not  satisfactory 
to,  64 ; freaks  of,  69 ; letters  fitted 
to  space  by,  69;  abandonment  of 
outline  style  by,  72 ; determined  to 
have  fair  showing  for  workman- 
ship, 110 ; object  sought  by  early, 
180;  extravagances  of  lettering 
by,  269 ; old-style  letter  preferred 
by,  430 ; methods  of,  434 ; dexter- 
ous in  lettering  and  in  decoration, 
438 ; eccentric,  443,  444. 

Designs,  needless  refinements  in, 
xix ; printers’  devices  atfirst  small 
and  simple,  22;  combined  and 
used  in  patchwork  devices,  25, 
26 ; geometrical,  36 ; in  white  on 
black  background,  47  ; impropri- 
ety of,  58;  combination  of  de- 
tached pictorial,  58;  absence  of 
engraved,  in  title-pages  regretted, 
75;  made  by  type-founders,  75 
et  seq. ; engraved  borders  of  good, 
difficult  to  get,  85.  See  Borders, 
Decoration,  Device , and  Rules, 
Brass 

Desormes,  E.,  notions  of  good  form 
of,  413  et  seq. 

De  Veritate  Catholicae  Fidei,  colo- 
phons of,  8 (see  also  note  2),  10 
(see  also  note ) 

Device,  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  5, 
21,  22 ; precursors  of  the  engraved, 
16 ; adopted  by  early  printers,  21, 
22;  distinctiveness  of  peculiar, 
22 ; placed  above  or  below  colo- 
phon, 22 ; in  white  on  black  back- 
ground, 22 ; changed  in  style,  22 ; 
objections  to  solid  black  back- 


ground of,  22 ; increased  size  of, 
requires  full  page,  22;  objection 
to,  at  end  of  book,  24 ; gradually 
changed  from  last  to  first  page, 
24,  25 ; peculiarities  of,  in  France, 
25;  of  Jenson,  25;  patchwork,  25, 
26 ; of  Balligault,  26,  28,  57,  58  ; of 
Simon  Vostre,  27 ; of  Andrew 
Myllar,  34;  use  of  punning,  34, 
36;  varieties  of,  36;  of  Anthony 
Gryphius,  36  ; repetition  of  same, 
37 ; made  of  smaller  size,  38 ; de- 
cline of,  41 ; revival  of,  41 ; of 
noted  printers,  41 ; ingenious  and 
graceful  forms  of,  42 ; printing  of 
small,  47 ; contraction  or  entire 
suppression  of,  72 ; woodcuts  used 
as,  not  made  in  small  towns,  75 ; 
title-page  regarded  by  printers  as 
inferior  without,  75;  substitute 
for  old,  85;  types  appearing  at 
head  of  large,  108 ; use  of,  con- 
tinued, 110 ; ceases  to  be  capti- 
vating, 157.  See  Colophon  and 
Imprint 

De  Vinne  Press, title-pages  designed 
and  printed  at,  93,  120,  134,  213, 
239,  279,  303,  339,  365,  367  ; book  in 
antique  type  printed  at,  240  (note) 

Dibdin,  Thomas  Frognall,  203  (note) 

Dictionary,  Greek  and  Latin,  pre- 
cedes poem  in  edition  of  Statius 
by  Aldus,  100 

Didot,  Ambroise  Firmin-,  con- 
densed types  designed  by,  177 
(see  also  note) ; teacher  in  new 
school  of  typography,  178  (see 
also  note) ; novelties*  introduced 
by,  352 

Didots,  leading  practised  by,  334 

Display,  prefiguration  of  one 
method  of  title-page,  11 ; rarely 
attempted  by  early  copyists,  101 ; 
first  attempts  at,  102 ; * composi- 
tors forced  to  make  much,  110 ; 
impropriety  in  selection  of  words 
for,  114;  methods  of,  in  title- 
pages,  163  etseq.;  condensed  capi- 
tals in,  184;  in  advertisements, 
269  ; in  title-pages,  270  et  seq. 

Duns  Scotus,  John,  colophon  of 
edition  of.  24  (see  also  note  2) 

Diirer,  Albert,  woodcuts  for  print- 
ing in  colors  made  by,  54;  great 
master  in  design,  60 ; blocks  of, 
in  best  state,  63  ; dissatisfied  with 
work  of  letterpress  printers,  63 ; 
treatise  on  proper  shapes  of  let- 
ters by,  121,  124;  title  by,  122;  fine 
models  of  letters  by,  169,  439 
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Ecclesiastical  Politie,  Hooker’s, 
title-page  of,  142 ; peculiarities  of 
edition  of,  144 

Editing,  little  heed  given  by  some 
early  printers  to,  7 
Editions,  importance  of  attractive 
title-pages  to,  xvii ; not  rated  as 
sumptuous  if  destitute  of  en- 
graved title-pages,  72;  copper- 
plate title-pages  not  used  for 
cheap,  72;  woodcuts  made  avail- 
able for  cheap,  74;  information 
needed  about,  99.  See  Books  and 
Manuscripts 

Editors,  some  early  printers  brag 
of  superior  ability  as,  10 
Elzevir,  Daniel,  title  printed  by,  65 
Elzevirs,  device  of,  does  not  belittle 
name  of  book,  41 ; copperplate 
title-pages  in  petty  books  by.  69, 
144;  letters  of,  characterized  as 
‘ ‘ ugly,  ” 178 ; old  type  copied  from 
one  of  the  books  of,  246  (see  also 
note) 

Emblems,  heraldic,  36 ; hackneyed, 
41 

England,  one  peculiarity  of  old 
colophon  still  in  fashion  in,  24 
(note  1) ; revival  of  device  in,  41 : 
punning  devices  favored  by  print- 
ers in,  41 ; early  attempt  at  com- 
bining woodcuts  for  border  in, 
59;  copperplate  title-pages  not 
out  of  fashion  in,  as  late  as  1840, 
69,  72 ; hair-line  border  now  rarely 
used  in,  86 ; practice  of  mitring 
in,  86 ; revival  of  Aldine  title  in, 
108;  Caxton  begins  work  in,  118 ; 
round  gothic  revived  in,  121 ; 
black-letter  slowly  abandoned  in, 
130;  profusely  flourished  script 
titlein,153;  ornamental  types  used 
with  discretion  in,  156; 'Moxon’s 
rules  followed  in,  166 ; ablest  Ger- 
man punch-cutters  go  to,  169 ; 
condensed  types  at  first  sparingly 
used  in,  177 ; amateur  presses  of, 
234  (note) ; skilful  experiment  in 
title-pages  in,  450-460 
Engravers,  work  of,  in  outline,  44, 
76;  effective  results  sought  by, 
47 ; increasing  skill  of,  57 ; work 
of  copperplate-printer  imitated 
by,  59;  fine  work  of,  injured  by 
bad  printing,  64;  hesitation  of 
careful,  64;  engraving  in  relief 
not  satisfactory  to,  64 ; freaks  of, 
69;  woodcuts  requiring  expert,  not 
made  in  small  towns,  75;  con- 
joined lettering  of  early,  99; 


abandon  traditions  of  typography, 
178 ; Pickering  title  not  approved 
by,  354 

Engraving,  outline,  preferred  by 
critical  Italian  publishers,  22,  44, 
76 ; new  style  of,  47 ; decline  of, 
47,  48;  impracticable  with  black 
background,  48;  close  lines  of, 
choked  by  excess  of  ink,  50; 
check  to  development  of  relief, 
57  ; in  relief  on  metal,  58 ; French 
or  Italian  mannerisms  of,  not 
imitated  in  Germany,  60 ; German 
preference  for  large,  60;  of  re- 
markable borders,  60 ; bad  print- 
ing a hindrance  to  fine,  64;  on 
soft  metal,  64 ; liberal  use  of,  by 
Plantin,  64,  66  (see  also  note); 
degradation  of,  on  wood,  69;  for 
early  English  books,  110;  chap- 
books  characterized  by  crudest 
forms  of,  369.  See  Copperplate , 
Device , Photo-engraving,  and 
Woodcuts 

Enschede,  Isaac,  ornamental  letters 
in  specimen-books  of,  156;  type- 
foundry  of,  169,  177  (note) 

Expert,  variation  in  treatment  of 
title-pages  by,  xix,  450-460 

Facsimiles,  not  reproduced  to  re- 
vive old  or  make  new  rules,  xviii ; 
not  selected  inconsiderately, 
xviii;  exhibit  methods  of  com- 
posing title-pages  in  different 
periods,  xviii,  xix ; show  impossi- 
bility of  uniformity  in  treatment 
of  title-pages,  xix ; devices  found 
in,  42.  See  Title-pages 
Fashions,  title-pages  creatures  of 
arbitrary,  xviii;  futility  of  at- 
tempting to  provide  models  for 
unalterable,  xviii ; desire  for 
change  not  suppressed  by  new, 
xviii;  old  methods  of  merit  not 
supplanted  by  new,  xviii 
Faust,  Goethe’s,  title-page  of  edi- 
tion of,  138 

Field,  Richard,  title  printed  by, 
164 

Figures,  arabic,  100,  108  (note  1) 
Firmin-Didot.  See  Didot 
Fischer,  Gotthelf , style  of  title-page 
of,  172,  173 

Fleischmann,  John  Michael,  main- 
stay of  Enschede  type-foundry, 
169;  compressed  roman  lower- 
case made  by,  177  (note) 

Florence,  title-page  of  book  pub- 
lished at,  104,  105 
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Fonderie  Generale,  volume  of  spe- 
cimens published  by,  179  (note) 
Founders.  See  Type  founders 
Fournier,  Pierre-Simon,  copper- 
plate preferred  to  wood-engraving 
by,  69 ; title-page  of  book  by,  81 ; 
specimen  of  type  from  book  by, 
140;  ornamental  faces  exhibited 
by,  156 ; specimens  of  book  types 
shown  by,  177  (note) ; well-formed 
letters  of,  178 

Fractur,  condensed  letters  of,  129 
France,  printers  of,  most  forward 
in  changing  position  of  device, 
25 ; black-bordered  title-page  ad- 
mired in,  48 ; combination  of  pic- 
torial designs  in  borders  rarely 
practised  outside  of,  58 ; Little 
Masters  in,  60;  development  of 
typography  in,  63  (note) ; copper- 
plate title-page  not  common  in, 
in  middle  of  sixteenth  century, 
64 ; thick  line  now  preferred  for 
border  in,  86 ; profusely  flour- 
ished script  title  in,  153;  orna- 
mental types  esteemed  in,  156 ; 
admirable  models  of  letters  pro- 
duced in,  160;  Moxon’s  rules  fol- 
lowed in,  166 ; ablest  German 
punch- cutters  go  to,  169;  small 
capitals  cast  on  wider  body  in, 
175 ; condensed  type  used  for  title- 
pages  in,  184 
Franqoise  batarde,  118 
Frederick  in,  Roman  emperor,  15 
(note) 

Froben,  John,  device  of,  does  not 
belittle  name  of  book,  41 
Fust,  John,  sketch  of,  15  (note). 

See  Fust  and  Schoeffer 
Fust  and  Schoeffer,  custom  of  il- 
luminator in  use  of  colophon  fol- 
lowed by,  5 ; memorable  device  of, 
5,  21,  22.  See  Schoeffer , Peter 

Garamond,  Claude,  admirable  mod- 
els of  letters  by,  160 
Genesis,  title-page  of  early  edition 
of,  117 

German  text,  models  for,  127 ; pro- 
fusely flourished,  150 
Germany,  heraldic  emblems  pre 
f erred  in,  36;  Ratdolt  migrates  to 
Venice  from,  43  ; Ratdolt’s  work 
at  Venice  superior  to  his  earlier 
work  in,  44;  woodcuts  made  in, 
for  printing  in  colors,  54 ; French 
or  Italian  mannerisms  of  engrav- 
ing not  imitated  in,  60 ; large 
books  and  engravings  preferred 


in,  60;  great  masters  of  design 
in,  60 ; copperplate  title-page  not 
common  in,  in  middle  of  sixteenth 
century,  64;  practice  of  mitring 
in,  86;  many  strange  shapes  of 
black-letter  produced  in,  102 ; pop- 
ularity of  round  gothic  in,  121, 
124 ; ideas  of  correct  form  in,  129 ; 
ornamental  types  based  on  roman 
model  first  made  in,  156 ; Moxon’s 
rules  followed  to  some  extent  in, 
166:  books  in  broad  black-letter 
made  in,  248;  round  gothic  used 
by  early  printers  in,  388 
Gift-books,  copperplate  titles  in,  153 
Goes,  Matthew,  colophon  of  work 
printed  by,  9 (see  also  note  2) 
Goethe,  J ohann  Wolfgang  von.  See 
Faust 

Gothic,  modern  roman  not  likely  to 
be  superseded  by  revival  of,  xx; 
picturesqueness  of  manuscript 
known  as,  xx ; black  borders  best 
suited  to,  48  ; round  form  of,  118 
et  seq. ; favored  by  ordinary  Ger- 
man reader,  124 

Grafton,  Richard.  See  Grafton  and 
ir  hitchurch 

Grafton  and  Whitchurch.  Cran- 
mer’s  Great  Bible  printed  by,  116 
Granjon,  Robert,  eccentric  script 
modelled  by,  147 ; receives  ten 
years’  patent,  147;  lightness  of 
larger  types  of,  179;  punches  of 
remarkable  lightness  of  face  made 
by,  246  (note) 

Great  Bible.  See  Bible , Great 
Greene,  Robert,  title-page  of  book 
by,  78 

Gregoriis,  John  and  Gregory  de, 
title  printed  by,  53 
Greswell,  William  Parr,  title-page 
of  work  by,  132 

Grolier  Club,  treatise  on  title-pages 
published  by,  xvii ; title-page  of 
edition  of  Philobiblon  issued  by, 
134 

Gryphius,  Anthony,  device  of, 34, 36 ; 

edition  of  Sallust  by,  102, 103,105 
Gutenberg,  John,  printing  of  Ca- 
tholicon  supposed  to  be  later 
work  of,  7 ; name  and  .services  of, 
suppressed  by  John  Schoeffer,  12 
Guvart,  John,  treatise  printed  by. 
15 ; colophon  of,  17  (see  also  note) 

Hahn,  Ulric,  colophons  put  in  metre 
by,  12 

Hammen,  Johann,  print  in  colors 
made  by,  54 
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Hand-press,  weakness  of,  48,  50 
Hansard,  Thomas  Curson,  252 
{note),  268 

Harper  & Brothers,  title-pages  de- 
signed and  printed  by,  189,  197, 
878 

Haselberg,  John,  15  {note) 

Hatfield.  A.,  title-page  printed  by, 
80 

Head,  Barclay  V.,  old  coin  repro- 
duced from  book  by,  380  (see  also 
note) 

Head-bands,  classical,  72 
Herodian  (Herodianus),  edition  of, 
105,  107,  108 

Hoernen.  See  Ther  Hoernen 
Holbein,  Hans,  great  master  in  de- 
sign, 60  ; dissatisfied  with  work 
of  letterpress  printers,  63 ; good 
models  of  lettering  by,  439 
Holivier.  See  Olivier 
Holland,  combination  of  pictorial 
designs  in  borders  attempted  in, 
58;  Moxon’s  rules  for  use  and 
spacing  of  capitals  followed  in, 
166;  Enschede  type-foundry  in, 
169 

Hollar,  Wenceslaus,  engraver,  66 
{note) 

Hood,  Thomas,  brief  title  of  poems 
by,  209,  210,  211 

Hooker,  Richard.  See  Ecclesiastical 
Politie 

Horace  (Quintus  Horatius  Flaccus), 
edition  of,  printed  by  copper- 
plate process,  72 

Husner.  George,  roman  capitals  of, 
124,  127 

Illuminations,  delicacy  of,  in  manu- 
script books,  63 

Illuminator,  or  Rubricator,  early 
copyists  taught  to  save  space  for, 
3;  not  so  modest  as  copyist,  4; 
paragraph  added  by,  at  end  of 
book,  4;  date  and  place  of  print- 
ing of  Bible  of  Forty-two  Lines 
based  on  certificate  of,  5 ; certifi- 
cate of,  known  to  bibliographers 
as  colophon,  5;  induced  by  pro- 
priety to  place  colophon  at  end  of 
book,  5 ; Fust  and  Schoeffer  fol- 
low custom  of,  5 ; work  done  by, 
101;  difficulty  of  securing  ser- 
vices of,  101 ; brilliant  color- work 
of,  102.  See  Copyists 
Illustrations,  Ratdolt’s  beautiful, 
44 ; outline,  48 ; failure  of  at- 
tempts to  print  in  colors,  57 ; in- 
creasing desire  on  part  of  readers 


for,  57  ; around  pages  of  text,  59 ; 
liberal  use  of  engravings  for,  by 
Plantin,  64,  66  (see  also  note) ; on 
copperplate  supplant  woodcuts, 
66,  69 ; classical,  72 ; engraved, 
102 ; Lefevre  first  to  treat  subject 
of  title-pages  with,  272  (note  1) ; of 
dexterity  or  slovenliness  of  early 
compositors,  449,  450 
Illustrators,  license  given  to,  443 
Imprint,  not  used  by  first  printers, 
4;  early  considered  guaranty  of 
accuracy  of  book,  7 ; of  the 
Psalter  of  1457  not  obscure,  9; 
of  edition  of  Statius  by  Aldus, 
100.  See  Colophon  and  Device 
Indention,  diamond,  114 
Index,  colophon  sometimes  ob- 
scured by,  21 

Initials,  early  manuscript  books 
decorated  with  brightly  colored, 
4;  use  of,  in  early  title-pages,  30; 
large  ornamental,  30,  33 ; often  in 
outline,  33 ; appropriate  for  first 
pages  of  books  of  devotion,  33 ; 
French,  36;  large  decorative,  a 
fleeting  fashion,  36,  37 ; elegance 
of  Ratdolt’s,  43 ; printing  of  small. 
47 : of  the  Psalter  of  1457,  54 ; cost 
of  engraving,  66  (note) ; printed 
by  copperplate  process,  69;  clas- 
sical, 72;  books  made  attractive 
by  engraved,  101,  102,  121 ; intri- 
cate, 127,  129;  cease  to  be  capti- 
vating, 157 ; huge,  in  old  manu- 
scripts, 382 

Ink,  difficulty  of  printing  with  full 
color  of  black,  22;  invention  of 
bright-colored,  43;  excess  of,  in 
printing,  49,  50 ; roughness  of 
paper  prevents  perfect  transfer 
of,  50,  52;  suggestions  for  print- 
ing type  and  border  in  black,  92, 
94 ; broad-faced  border  printed  in 
red,  94 : engraved  initials  in 

black,  102;  lines  colored  alter- 
nately with  black  and  with  red, 
114 

Inland  Type  Foundry,  250 
Introduction,  Bible  of  Forty-two 
Lines  contains  fair  example  of 
early,  4,  5;  peculiarities  of,  in 
little  book  printed  by  Ther  Hoer- 
nen, 95-97 ; long,  to  text,  108 
Islip,  Adam,  title-page  printed  by, 
165 

Italic,  first  made  in  Italy,  99;  at- 
tracts attention  and  is  copied, 
102 ; lower-case  of,  made  to  mate 
with  roman  capitals,  110;  mix- 
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ture  of  black -lettex*  and,  114;  re- 
jected by  the  ordinary  German 
reader,  1*24;  profuse  use  of,  270; 
large  lower-case  of,  selected  for 
titles,  358  ; capitals  of,  in  verbose 
title-pages,  364 ; favorite  type  for 
display  in  chap-books,  371  (note) 
Italy,  dissatisfaction  of  early  print- 
ers in,  with  traditional  colophon, 
11;  early  printei’S  of,  put  colo- 
phon in  metre,  11,  12;  borders 
with  black  background  used  by 
printei-s  in,  48 ; early  attempts  at 
color-pifinting  in,  54;  woodcuts 
made  in,  for  printing  in  colors, 
54 ; style  of  mortised  border  used 
in,  58,  59 ; great  masters  of  design 
in,  60 ; copperplate  title-page  first 
appears  in,  64;  many  improve- 
ments in  book-making  in,  99 ; 
neglect  of  title-page  in,  99 ; round 
gothic  finds  small  favor  in,  121; 
ornamental  types  esteemed  in, 
156 ; condensed  type  used  for 
title-pages  in,  184 

Jackson,  John  Baptist,  woodcuts 
for  printing  in  colors  made  by, 
54 ; shapely  types  of,  221  (note) 
Jacobi,  Charles  Thomas,  contrib- 
utes illxxstrations  of  titles,  xix; 
skilful  experiment  in  title-pages 
by,  450-460.  See  Chiswick  Press 
Jenson,  Nicolas,  colophons  of 
works  printed  by,  8 (see  also  note 
2),  10  (see  also  note),  11  (see  also 
note),  24  (see  also  note  2) ; in  front 
rank  of  type-founders  and  print- 
ers, 10  ; colophon  used  for  self- 
laudation  by,  10,  11;  breaks  away 
from  custom  and  sets  colophon  in 
capitals,  11;  device  of,  25;  ad- 
heres to  old  form  of  title,  99; 
cheaper  books  of,  121 ; more  read- 
able roman  made  by,  248 ; leads 
or  quadrats  used  by,  331  (note) ; 
title  in  type  of,  364 ; Golden  type 
said  to  be  modelled  on  roman 
letter  made  by,  388 
Job-work,  mitring  feats  of  doubtful 
value  in,  86 ; use  of  panels  in,  89 ; 
extra- condensed  types  used  in, 
182,  184 ; types  suitable  for,  260 
John  of  Cologne,  edition  of  Duns 
Scotus  printed  by  order  and  at 
expense  of,  24  (see  also  note  2) 
Johnson,  John,  title-page  of,  ex- 
hibit of  misdirected  skill,  84,  85 
Johnson,  Samuel.  See  Boswell 
Juvenal  (Decimus  Junius  Juve- 


nalis), Baskerville’s  edition  of, 
166;  Madan’s  edition  of,  171,  172, 
196 

Keepsakes,  copperplate  titles  in, 
72,  153 

Kelmscott  Press,  grand  features  of 
books  printed  at,  xx;  books  of, 
panted  from  types  designed  by 
William  Morris,  387,  388 ; char- 
acterized by  thorough  virility, 
392 ; its  style  of  typography,  392, 
393 ; workmanship  of  books 
printed  at,  394  et  seq.  See  Morris, 
William 

Kerver,  Thielman,  device  of,  29; 
small  woodcuts  made  for,  49 ; 
combination  borders  made  by, 
74;  title-page  of  Book  of  Hours 
by,  135 

Koburger,  Anthony,  title  printed 
by,  50 

Kuilenbux-g,  old  woodcuts  rear- 
ranged  and  reprinted  at,  74 

Lanciani,  Peter,  work  of  Thomas 
Aquinas  emended  by,  8 (note  2) 

Leads,  use  of,  in  pages  with  rule 
borders,  94;  in  black-letter  re- 
prints, 136;  in  book  texts,  326  et 
seq. ; types  made  long  befoi’e,  331 

Lefevre/Theotiste,  subject  of  title- 
pages  first  treated  by,  with  illus- 
trations, 272  (note  1) ; rules  of, 
for  composition  of  title-pages, 

Lemoinef  Henry,  203,  206 

Le  Rouge,  Guillaume,  edition  of 
Lucan  printed  by,  146,  153 

L’Estrange,  Roger,  title-page  of 
work  by,  88 

Letters,  eccentric,  xvii;  modei’n 
roman,  xix,  xx ; gothic,  xx ; early 
copyists  taught  to  compress,  3 ; 
early  manuscript  books  decorated 
with  bi’ightly  colored  initial,  4; 
Jenson  sets  colophon  entirely  in 
capital,  11;  title-pages  made  at- 
tractive by,  30;  large  and  orna- 
mental, 30,  33;  large  decorative 
initial,  for  title-pages  a fleeting 
fashion,  36,  37 ; Ratdolt  honored 
for  elegance  of  his  initial,  43; 
borders  in  outline  best  suited  to 
light-faced,  48 ; cost  of  engraving 
initial,  66  (note) ; initial,  printed 
by  copperplate  process,  69 ; diffi- 
culty of  fitting,  to  space,  69 ; title- 
page  in  light-faced  two-line,  92; 
conjoined  after  fashion  of  early 
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copyists,  98,  99;  modest  titles  of 
Aldus  in  open  small  capital,  100 ; 
of  light  or  bold  face,  of  open  or 
compact  form,  102;  old  method 
of  spacing,  105;  large  readable 
lower-case,  105 : italic  lower-case, 
made  to  mate  with  roman  capi- 
tals, 110;  badly  spaced,  114; 
Durer’s  treatise  on  proper  shapes 
of,  121,  124;  ornamental,  144,  184; 
uncouth,  160;  Moxon  on  use  of 
capital,  166,  175;  condensed,  177 
et  seq. ; well-formed,  178 : agree- 
ment concerning  width  of  capital, 
180 ; characteristics  of  condensed, 
182  ; spacing  of  condensed,  184, 
186;  demand  for  larger,  bolder, 
and  blacker,  198 ; of  the  old  chap- 
hook,  872 ; on  old  coins,  tiles, 
and  tablets,  380,  381,  439,  440; 
grotesque,  417  et  seq. ; uncouth, 
now  favored  by  advertisers,  443. 
See  Characters  and  Types 
Lettre  de  forme,  118 ; de  somme,  121 
Librarians,  books  of  fifteenth-cen- 
tury printers  catalogued  s.l.s.n. 
by,  7;  copy  for  title-pages  made 
by,  202 

Life  of  Christ,  impropriety  of  Bal- 
ligault’s  frontispiece  to,  26,  28 
Life  of  the  Virgin,  genuine  print 
of,  63 

Lines,  treatment  of,  in  title-pages, 
xviii ; arrangement  of  display, 
xix;  spacing  of  single  types  in 
short,  19 ; proper  relief  of  white, 
54 ; early  fondness  for  diamond- 
ing, 105;  badly  spaced,  114;  col- 
ored alternately  with  black  and 
red  inks,  114;  absurd  arrange- 
ments of,  418 ; clumsy  arrange- 
ment of,  444 

Lippmann,  Dr.,  on  books  of  early 
Venetian  printers,  48;  on  early 
color-printing,  54 

Lithographers,  carefully  elaborated 
work  of,  417 

Lithography,  attempts  of  typog- 
raphy to  rival,  418,  446 
Litio,  Roberto  de,  edition  of,  by 
Renner,  12  (see  also  note) 

Little  Masters,  contributors  to  im- 
provement of  typography,  60 
Little  Passion,  not  satisfactory  to 
certain  class  of  readers,  63 
London,  title-page  in  ten  styles  by 
expert  of,  xix;  revival  of  device 
in,  by  Pickering,  41 ; attempts  at 
color-printing  in,  54 ; Queen  Eliz- 
abeth Prayer-book  printed  at,  55, 


59 ; first  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
printed  at,  114;  Caxton’s  rivals 
in,  118 ; use  of  Old  English  black- 
letter  in,  118 

Low  Countries,  inferior  woodcuts 
used  by  early  printers  in, 60;  round 
gothic  of  early  printers  of,  388 
Lucan  (Marcus  Annaeus  Lucanus), 
octavo  edition  of,  146,  153 
Luckombe,  Philip,  typographic 
flowers  from  book  of,  77 
Luere,  Simon  da,  title  printed  by,  51 
Lufft.  Hans,  Luther’s  translation 
of  Bible  printed  by,  60 
Luther,  Martin.  See  Bible , Luther 
Lyons,  larger  types  designed  by 
Granjon  at,  179 

Madan,  Rev.  M.,  title-page  of  Juve- 
nal and  Persius  by,  171,  172,  196 
Mainz,  Bible  of  Forty-two  Lines 
probably  printed  in,  5 ; this 
Bible  rubricated  at,  5;  Catholi- 
con  printed  at,  5,  6 (see  also  note); 
edition  of  Trithemius  printed  by 
John  Schoeffer  in,  14,  15  (note); 
innovations  of  Rewick  at,  124 
Mannerisms,  too  close  imitation  of 
early,  not  helpful  to  typography, 
xix ; modern  roman  not  likely  to 
be  supersededby  revival  of  gothic, 
xx ; old,  neatly  fitting  in  new 
compositions,  xx;  of  French  or 
Italian  engravers  not  imitated  in 
Germany,  60 ; of  copperplate- 
engraving unwisely  imitated  by 
typography,  76;  of  copyists,  108 
(note  1) ; of  Flemish  printers,  108, 
110;  of  early  composition,  115; 
medieval,  248 ; many  old,  out  of 
place  in  modem  books,  330 ; Flem- 
ish, 371  (note) ; Morris  not  a ser- 
vile imitator  of  old,  390 ; French, 
413 ; revival  of  old,  by  designers, 
430,  432  ; attention  should  not  be 
diverted  by,  441,  442.  See  Style 
Mansion,  Colard,  colophon  of,  16 
(see  also  note) ; Caxton  associated 
with,  106;  Flemish  peculiarities 
of  types  of,  118 

Mantegna,  Andrea,  great  master  of 
design,  60 

Manuel  Typographique,  absence  of 
woodcuts  in,  69;  flower  borders 
of,  79 ; reduced  facsimiles  of 
pages  from,  83  ; specimen  of  type 
from,  140 ; ornamental  faces  in, 
156 ; series  of  book  types  in,  177 
(note) 

Manuscripts,  inability  of  modern 
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printers  to  reproduce  gothic,  xx ; 
used  as  copy  by  first  printers  de- 
void of  title-page,  3 ; devoting  en- 
tire leaf  to  title-page  of,  probably 
deemed  waste,  3;  copyists’  method 
of  introducing  readers  to,  4 ; name 
of  copyist  rarely  affixed  at  end  of, 
4;  many  early,  without  name, 
date,  or  place,  4 : decorated  with 
initial  letters  and  borders  in  col- 
ors, 4;  paragraph  added  by  illu- 
minator at  end  of,  4 ; delicacy  of 
miniatures  and  illuminations  in 
good,  63 ; borders  of  ruled  lines 
common  in,  79 ; characterized  by 
uniformity  of  lettering,  101 ; let- 
ters of  early,  133 ; ordinary,  446. 
See  Books  and  Editions 

Manutius,  Aldus,  unpretending  ar- 
rangements of  text  types  and 
title-pages  approved  by,  xx;  de- 
vice of,  32,  34 ; device  of,  does  not 
belittle  name  of  book,  41 ; Picker- 
ing adapts  trade-mark  of,  41,  351 ; 
peculiarities  of  edition  of  Statius 
printed  by,  100 ; modest  titles  of, 
100,  157,  356;  italic  of,  102;  titles 
of,  out  of  fashion  before  1600,  108; 
style  of,  revived  by  Mores,  108  (see 
also  note);  simplicity  of,  110;  com- 
mended for  his  new  italic,  147 ; 
half-diamond  form  preferred  by, 
212 ; tablets  in  book  printed  by, 
332,  333 

Marques  Typographiques,  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  devices  re- 
produced in,  36 

Mayeur,  Gustave,  old  type  of,  246 
(see  also  note) 

Mechanick  Exercises,  absence  of 
woodcuts  in,  69;  title-page  of,  131 

Metre,  colophons  put  in,  11,  12; 
Puttenham’s  views  on,  17-19 

Milton,  John,  title-page  of  work 
by,  87 

Miniatures,  delicacy  of,  in  manu- 
script books,  63 

Mitring,  modern  method  of,  un- 
known to  early  printers,  82 ; 
specimens  of  skilful , 86 ; brass 
rules  now  made  to  form  right  an- 
gles without,  92 

Mitring-machines,  introduction  of 
improved,  86 

Mocenigo,  John,  doge  of  Venice,  8 
( note  2) 

Monogram,  use  of,  as  device,  41,  42 

Moon,  George  Washington,  date 
assigned  to  very  early  Catholicon 
by,  124 


Moreau,  Pierre,  script  of,  143,  150 

Mores,  Edward  Rowe,  Aldine  title 
revived  by,  108;  reformer  of  ty- 
pography, 108  (note  1 );  peculiari- 
ties of  style  of,  108  (note) ; title- 
page  of  work  by,  109 

Moretus,  John  and  Balthazar,  suc- 
cessors of  Plantin,  66  (note) ; Ru- 
bens their  favorite  designer,  66 
(note) ; title  printed  by  Balthazar, 
67 

Morris,  William,  round  gothic  re- 
vived by,  121;  Golden  types  of, 
234  (note),  244;  Troy  type  of,  263, 
329 ; on  making  of  types  and  use 
of  leads,  329,  330 ; dictum  of,  330 ; 
his  dislike  of  leading,  332;  reac- 
tion introduced  by,  336;  title  in 
style  of,  364;  bold  black  printing, 
originating  in  chap-books,  devel- 
oped on  other  lines  by,  371,  372 ; 
beauty  of  his  presswork,  387 ; an 
iconoclast  in  printing,  387 ; state- 
ment of  his  reasons  for  beginning 
pi’inting  of  books,  387  (note) ; his 
booksprinted  fromtypes  designed 
by  himself,  387,  388 ; characteris- 
tics of  Golden,  Troy,  and  Chaucer 
types  of,  388-390 ; his  methods  of 
book-making,  390;  his  reverence 
for  medieval  or  monastic  fashions, 
392;  peculiarities  of  title-pages 
of,  393 ; huge  initials  of,  394 ; 
methods  of  spacing  employed  by, 
394  et  seq .;  on  types,  spacing,  and 
leading.  396  (note) ; much  done 
for  virile  typography  by,  398 ; 
tasteless  imitations  of  types  aud 
ornaments  of,  398  (note) : his  style 
discredited  by  travesties  of  imi- 
tators, 400,  401 ; preferred  gothic 
over  classic  forms,  447.  See 
Kelmscott  Press 

Motto,  use  of,  25;  inclosed  in  bor- 
der of  typographic  flowers,  184 ; 
suggestion  regarding,  214;  treat- 
ment of,  284,  286 

Moxon,  Joseph,  copperplate  pre- 
ferred to  wood-engraving  by,  69 ; 
first  English  writer  on  typog- 
raphy, 79;  on  use  of  capitals, 
166,  175;  his  rules  followed  for 
more  than  a hundred  years,  166; 
advice  of,  applied  to  small  capi- 
tals, 175 

Myllar,  Andrew,  device  of,  34 

New  Testament,  Tyndale’s,  large 
engravings  of,  60 

Notes,  insertion  of  brief,  82 
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Numerals,  roman,  100 
Nummeister,  John,  pupil  of  Guten- 
berg, 58  (note) 

Nuremberg,  Albert  Diirer’s  trea- 
tise on  letters  published  at,  121 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  large  en- 
gravings of,  60 

Old  English.  See  Black-letter 
Olivier,  or  Holivier,  M.  P.,  initial 
and  device  of,  33 ; York  Missal 
printed  by,  33 

Oporinus,  John,  title-page  of  book 
printed  by,  104,  105 
Ornaments,  made  by  type-founders, 
75  et  seq. ; profuse,  270 ; use  of 
unmeaning,  366,  368;  careful 

selection  of,  366 ; too  prominent, 
433,  435;  imitations  of  sixteenth- 
century,  in  specimen-books,  450. 
See  Borders , Decoration , Designs , 
Device , and  Rules,  Brass 
Othmar,  Sylvan,  facsimile  of  title- 
page  by,  123 

Oxford  corners,  description  of,  86, 
89;  specimen  of,  91.  See  Rules , 
Brass 

Padua,  Lanciani  a theologian  of,  8 
(note  2) ; early  edition  of  Petrarch 
made  at,  12,  13  • 

Pamphlets,  eccentric  lettering  of, 
xvii ; title-page  of  severe  simpli- 
city preferred  in  many,  xix ; ad- 
vertising, 89,  248,  417,  444;  speci- 
mens of  types  inform  of.  153  (note) 
Paper,  modern  roman  enfeebled  by 
presswork  on  dry  and  shiny,  xix, 
xx;  charm  of  grotesque  types 
destroyed  by  printing  on  dry  ma- 
chine-made, xx;  linen,  formerly 
of  high  price,  3 ; perfect  transfer 
of  ink  prevented  by  roughness  of, 
50,  52 ; woodcuts  printed  on  bad, 
60,  63;  coarse  and  uneven,  used 
for  early  printing,  64;  of  chap- 
books,  369,  371  (note) ; of  Kelms- 
cott  books,  401 

Paragraphs,  avoidance  of,  by  early 
copyists,  4;  use  of,  for  certifi- 
cates by  illuminators,  4;  colo- 
phons often  in  petty,  at  end  of 
text,  21;  value  of,  30;  large  and 
ornamental  initial  letters  for  im- 
portant, 30,  33,  101;  titles  set  in 
form  of , 95-97,  98,  358  et  seq. ; 
selection  of  large  types  for  first 
lines  of,  102;  long  introductions 
set  as,  108;  title-page  divisions  in 
solid,  110 


Paris,  edition  of  Ausonius  pub- 
lished at,  28;  attempts  at  color- 
printing in,  54;  small  woodcuts 
combined  and  used  as  borders  at, 
74 ; interesting  title-pages  of 
books  printed  in,  105-108 ; octavo 
edition  of  Lucan  printed  at,  153 
Passion,  genuine  print  of  the,  63 
Paul  n,  pope,  12  (note) 

Persius  (Aulus  Persius  Flaccus), 
Baskerville’s  edition  of,  166 
Petrarch  (Francesco  Petrarca), 
early  edition  of,  12 ; colophon  of 
work  by,  13  (see  also  note) 
Petronius  Arbiter,  title  of  edition 
of,  39 

Pfister,  Albert,  engravings  inserted 
by,  in  Psalter  of  1457,  121 
Philobiblon,  title  of,  134 
Photo  engraving,  process  of,  421; 

applied  to  title-pages,  422 
Pickering,  William,  unpretending 
arrangements  of  text  types  and 
title-pages  approved  by,  xx ; one 
of  the  first  to  revive  use  of  device, 
41 ; trade-mark  of  Aldus  adapted 
by,  41,  351 ; title-page  border  of, 
71 ; borders  engraved  on  wood  for 
title-pages  revived  by,  74;  faith- 
ful reprints  of  old  books  by,  112; 
half-diamond  form  preferred  by, 
212;  a famous  publisher.  351;  an 
admirer  but  not  a servile  imitator 
of  Aldus,  351 ; condensed  capitals 
and  other  novelties  disapproved 
by,  351,  352;  his  preference  for 
old-style  types,  352;  character- 
istics of  his  titles,  352,  354,  356 ; 
meritorious  simplicity  of  method 
of,  356 

Pictures,  use  of,  in  early  title-pages, 
30;  text  fitly  illustrated  by,  in 
Germany,  60;  combination  bor- 
ders made  up  of  small,  74;  in 
Psalter  of  1457,  121.  See  Prints 
and  Woodcuts 

Pine,  John,  has  edition  of  Horace 
printed  by  copperplate  process,  72 
Plantin,  Christopher,  printer  of 
Antwerp,  device  used  by,  does 
not  belittle  name  of  book,  41 ; un- 
equalled in  liberal  use  of  engrav- 
ings on  wood  and  copper,  64,  66 
(see  also  note) ; prices  paid  by,  66 
(note) ; copperplate  title  in  every 
important  book  made  by,  144; 
Gran j on’s  script  used  as  text  type 
by,  147,  150 

Poetry,  construction  of,  in  geomet- 
rical forms,  19 
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Poggio  (Gian  Francesco  Poggio 
Bracciolini),  colophon  of  edition 
of,  by  Goes,  9 (see  also  note  2) 

Pollard,  Alfred  WM  book  on  title- 
pages  by,  36,  397 

Presswork,  modern  roman  en- 
feebled by,  xix,  xx ; new  style  of 
engraving  makes  hard,  47;  by 
piece,  112;  of  chap-books,  369, 
371  (note);  beauty  of  William 
Morris’s,  387;  of  Kelmscott  books, 
401.  See  Color-printing,  Print- 
ing, and  Typography 

Printers,  edition  on  practical  title- 
pasrn  making  for,  xvii ; novelty  in 
styles  of  type  and  in  arrangement 
of  title-pages  demanded  from, 
xviii;  should  be  qualified  to  pro- 
duce odd  arrangements  of  title- 
pages,  xix ; too  close  imitation  of 
mannerisms  of  early,  not  helpful 
to  typography,  xix ; types  of  early 
Venetian,  xx;  inability  of  mod- 
ern, to  reproduce  gothic  manu- 
scripts, xx;  induced  to  attempt 
imitations  of  old  chap-books  and 
Puritan  title-pages,  xx;  unpre- 
tending arrangements  of  text 
types  and  title-pages  approved  by 
eminent,  xx ; no  title-page  in  man- 
uscripts used  as  copy  by  first,  3 ; 
style  of  copyists  followed  by  first, 
4,  101 ; Bible  of  Forty-two  Lines 
work  of  unknown,  4,  5 ; place  and 
name  omitted  from  books  of  fif- 
teenth-century, 7;  careful  con- 
trasted with  careless  work  of 
early,  7 ; piratical,  7 ; unknown, 
7 ; names  of,  put  at  end  of  books 
after  fifteenth  century,  8 ; self-as- 
sertion of  some  early,  10 ; Jenson 
in  front  rank  of,  10;  traditional 
colophon  dissatisfies  early  Italian, 
11;  colophons  put  in  metre  by 
early,  11,  12;  eccentric  arrange- 
ment of  colophons  by,  12;  bold 
devices  formerly  used  by,  21,  22 ; 
position  of  device  changed  by 
French,  25 ; serious  books  in 
black-letter  made  by,  30  ; method 
of  Zainer  adopted  by,  33 ; pun- 
ning devices  of,  34,  36 ; books  in 
French  language  made  lay  French, 
36 ; of  trivial  works,  38 ; of  stan- 
dard books,  41 ; devices  of  noted, 
41,  42 ; designs  of,  in  white  lines 
on  black  background,  47 ; new 
style  of  engraving  makes  hard 
presswork  for,  47 ; ornamental 
borders  used  by  Italian,  48 ; charm 


of  books  of  early  Venetian,  48; 
black- bordei’ed  title-page  imi- 
tated by,  48;  exact  registry  of 
printed  color  unattainable  by 
early,  56,  57 ; combination  borders 
made  by  French,  57,  58;  inferior 
woodcuts  used  by  early,  60, 63,  64 ; 
reproduction  of  early  master- 
pieces by  German,  63  ; designers 
not  satisfied  with  work  of,  63; 
engraving  in  relief  not  satisfac- 
tory to,  64;  books  by  qualified, 
69 ; device  of,  suffers  contraction 
or  entire  suppression,  72 ; decora- 
tive borders  of  early  Italian,  74; 
borders  made  to  add  distinction 
to  work  of,  74;  title-pages  with- 
out device  or  border  regarded  as 
incomplete  by,  75;  unworthy  dec- 
oration abandoned  by,  76 ; follow 
style  of  manuscript  books  in  use 
of  ruled  borders,  79 ; hackneyed 
decoration  of  French  and  Ger- 
man, 85;  rule  of  one-point  face 
and  five-point  body  preferred  by, 
for  borders,  89,  92 ; reading  world 
largely  indebted  to  Italian,  99; 
early,  of  Venice  and  Rome,  99; 
cling  to  established  usage,  100; 
new  attractions  devised  by  early, 
101, 102;  not  disconcerted  by  want 
of  adaptability  in  types,  102; 
need  of  more  sizes  and  faces  of 
type  by  early,  102 ; roman  letters 
introduced  by  Italian,  102;  man- 
nerisms of  Flemish,  108,  110;  use 
of  device  continued  by,  110 ; mak- 
ing of  books  given  to,  at  fixed 
prices,  112;  lack  of  good  taste 
noticeable  in,  112,  114;  pointed 
black  preferred  by  early  French, 
118;  old  types  adhered  to  by 
Flemish,  118 ; Parisian,  118,  267 ; 
initials,  borders,  and  woodcuts 
used  in  black-letter  books  by 
early,  121 ; on  the  Continent,  121 ; 
German  forms  unacceptable  to 
other,  129 ; use  of  roman  by  Eng- 
lish, 130,  133  ; ornamental  types 
used  for  title-pages  by,  144,  147; 
Moxon’s  rules  followed  by,  166 ; 
important  words  in  title-pages 
seldom  properly  displayed  by  old, 
176 ; condensed  letters  come  into 
favor  with,  177  et  seq. ; new  fash- 
ion approved  by,  182 ; mannerisms 
of  early,  now  in  favor,  198  (note) ; 
of  the  Georgian  period,  320 ; books 
in  solid  type  by  first,  331 ; should 
be  content  with  roman  or  italic 
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types,  446.  See  Compositors  and 
Type-setters 

Printing,  writers  on  practical,  avoid 
making  rules,  xviii;  controversy 
concerning  invention  and  in- 
ventor of,  5;  printer  of  Catholi- 
con  calls  reader’s  attention  to 
new  art  of,  6,  7 ; John  Schoeffer's 
notice  of  invention  of,  15  (note) ; 
decline  of,  41 ; early  attempts  at, 
in  colors,  54,  56,  57 ; inferior 
woodcuts  made  worse  by  bad,  60. 
63;  state  of,  in  France  as  con- 
trasted with  other  countries,  63 
(note) ; of  woodcuts  a work  of 
difficulty,  64;  shabby,  72;  many 
benefits'  of,  99 ; reformers  of,  108 
(note  1) ; regarded  as  a mechan- 
ical craft,  112;  invented  in  period 
of  extravagant  decoration,  141 ; 
degradation  of,  160;  establish- 
ment of  new  standard  of  merit 
in,  178 ; in  colors,  338  et  seq. ; 
crude  typography  of  chap-books 
beginning  of  revival  of  bold  black, 
371,  372 ; rude  simplicity  of  early 
English.  376;  preferred  to  manu- 
script, 384.  See  Color-printing , 
Presswork,  and  Typography 
Printing-press,  limitations  of  the 
old  wood-framed,  47,  48,  50,  64 
Prints,  old  mannerisms  of,  neatly 
fitting  in  new  compositions,  xx; 
value  of  attractive,  30 ; early 
image,  often  in  outline,  33 ; thick- 
ened by  excess  of  ink,  50 ; effect 
of,  seriously  damaged  by  patches 
of  gray,  52,  54 ; lovers  of,  63 ; 
muddy,  76 ; gray  and  indistinct, 
76;  outline  work  in  early,  110. 
See  Facsimiles,  Pictures,  and 
Woodcuts 

Probus,  Aemilius,  edition  of,  by 
Jenson,  11  (see  also  note) 
Procrustes,  legendary  Greek  rob- 
ber, allusion  to  method  of,  19 
Proof-reading,  little  heed  given  by 
some  early  printers  to,  7 
Proverbia  Senece,  bastard  title  of,  98 
Pruss,  John,  bastard  title  printed 
by,  98;  partly  rubricated  title 
by,  343 

Psalter  of  1457,  colophon  of,  2,  5,  9 ; 
accepted  as  first  book  with  printed 
date,  5;  colophon  added  by  Fust 
and  Schoeffer  to.  5;  noble  types 
of  text  of,  used  also  for  colophon, 
9 ; great  initials  of,  54 ; last  edi- 
tion of,  54;  style  of  black-letter 
used  in,  115;  enlivened  with  red 


ink  and  large  initials,  121;  en- 
gravings inserted  in,  121 
Publishers,  devices  engraved  in 
outline  preferred  by  critical 
Italian,  22;  names  of,  on  title- 
pages,  41;  monogram  a favorite 
device  with  modern  French,  42; 
slow  to  admit  unfitness  of  new 
style  of  engraving,  47 ; engraving 
in  relief  not  satisfactory  to,  64; 
books  destitute  of  engi-aved  title- 
page  not  rated  as  sumptuous  by, 
72;  compelled  to  use  hackneyed 
decoration  on  title-pages,  72,  74; 
beautiful  decoration  used  by 
Italian.  76;  lack  of  good  taste 
noticeable  in,  112,  114;  German, 
124;  free  use  of  copperplate  by, 
144 ; return  to  plain  roman  letter, 
157;  parsimonious,  160;  more  in- 
telligent grading  of  display  de- 
manded by,  169,  172;  condensed 
type  approved  by,  182 ; dislike  of, 
to  title-pages  in  mixed  types,  191 ; 
admire  early  books,  330;  books 
made  more  attractive  by,  337 ; 
English  and  French,  351,  352 ; of 
good  taste,  418;  readers'  craving 
for  oddities  well  understood  by, 
449 

Publishing,  a separate  trade,  112 
Punch-cutters,  rude  faces  designed 
by  unknown,  160;  incompetent, 
160 ; emigration  of  ablest  German, 
169  ; foresight  of  old,  267 
Punctuation,  in  title-pages,  346,  348 
Puttenham,  George,  typographical 
advice  to  versifiers  by,  17-19 ; fan- 
tastic examples  of,  363 
Pyle,  Howard,  lettering  revived  un- 
der direction  of,  378 

Queen  Elizabeth  Prayer-book,  at- 
tempt at  combination  border  in, 
59.  See  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
and  Daye,  John 

Rabelais,  Francois,  title  of  early 
edition  of,  113 

Ratdolt,  Erhardus,  first  printed 
book  with  decorated  title-page 
made  by,  43 ; follows  his  craft  at 
Venice,  43 ; honored  for  the  ele- 
gance of  his  initials,  43 ; inventor 
of  bright-colored  inks,  43;  beauti- 
ful illustrations  printed  by,  44; 
his  work  at  Venice  finer  than  his 
earlier  work  in  Germany,  44 ; de- 
sign of,  in  white  on  black  back- 
ground, 47 ; attempts  at  color- 
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printing  by,  54;  adheres  to  old 
form  of  title,  99 

Readers,  impression  made  by  title- 
page  upon,  xvii ; method  of  com- 
posing display  lines  acceptable 
to,  xix;  attempts  by  printers  to 
arouse  cui’iosity  of  inattentive, 
xx ; tire  of  reproduction  of  old 
faults  in  new  books  for  sake  of 
oddity,  xx ; early  copyists’ method 
of  introducing  books  to,  4;  rela- 
tive merit  of  books  discovered  by 
critical,  7 ; obscurity  of  colophon 
often  a cause  of  annoyance  to,  21 ; 
repetition  of  same  device  monot- 
onous to,  37 ; increasing  desire  of, 
for  illustrations,  57  ; dissatisfac- 
tion of  educated,  with  inferior 
printing  of  woodcuts,  63 ; elabora- 
tion preferred  to  design  by,  63; 
engraving  in  relief  not  satisfac- 
tory to,  64 ; books  destitute  of  en- 
graved title-page  not  rated  as 
sumptuous  by,  72 ; shabby  print- 
ing from  types  sours  critical,  72 ; 
mechanical  monotony  of  borders 
objectionable  to,  76;  information 
needed  by,  concerning  editions, 
99;  pointed  black  a dismal  type 
for  ordinary,  121 ; roman  and 
italic  rejected  by  German,  124; 
compressed  letters  acceptable  to 
French  and  Italian,  182  ; profuse 
use  of  italic  not  pleasing  to  mod- 
ern, 270;  roman  alphabet  pre- 
ferred by,  447 ; inattentive,  at- 
tracted by  quaintness,  449 

Reformers,  mannerisms  of  copyists 
neglected  by  modern,  108  ( note  1) 

Register,  difficulty  of,  82 ; how  to 
secure  exact,  89,  92 ; one  cause  of 
untrue,  94 

Renner,  Franz,  colophons  of  works 
printed  by,  9 (see  also  note  1),  12 
(see  also  note) ; colophons  put  in 
metre  by,  12 ; adheres  to  old  form 
of  title,  99;  lightness  of  larger 
types  of,  179;  more  readable 
roman  made  by,  248 

Reprints,  faulty,  7;  faithful,  112; 
correct  old-style  flavor  imparted 
to,  371  (note) 

Republic,  Venetian.  See  Venetian 
Republic 

Rewick,  Erhard,  type  of,  124;  in- 
novations of,  124 

Reynard  the  Fox,  title-page  of  edi- 
tion of,  137 

Roce,  Denis,  edition  of  Lucan  pub- 
lished by,  146 


Roman,  disfavor  of  modern,  xix; 
enfeeblement  of,  xix,  xx;  con- 
trasted with  types  of  early  Vene- 
tian printers,  xx;  simplest  and 
most  readable  of  characters,  xx ; 
not  likely  to  be  superseded,  xx ; 
borders  in  outline  best  suited  to, 
48 ; first  made  in  Italy,  99  : varie- 
ties of,  introduced  * by  Italian 
printers,  102 ; italic  lower-case 
made  to  mate  with  capitals  of, 
110;  Jenson  compelled  to  lay 
aside  his  neat,  121;  rejected  by 
ordinary  German  reader,  124; 
gradually  accepted  in  England, 
130 ; used  for  German  scientific 
and  classic  works,  124,  166,  169; 
publishers  return  to,  157 ; prefer- 
ence for  capitals  of,  233;  many 
varieties  of,  233,  234 ; disparaged 
by  Morris,  447 

Rome,  colophons  put  in  metre  by 
printers  of,  12;  printers  of,  ad- 
here to  old  form  of  title,  99 
Rooses,  Max,  details  concerning 
Plantin  and  his  successors  from 
books  by,  66  (note) 

Rouen,  York  Missal  printed  at,  33 
Rubens,  Peter  Paul,  favorite  de- 
signer of  Plantin ’s  successors,  66 
(note) ; good  models  of  lettering 
by,  439 

Rubrication,  of  Bible  of  Forty-two 
Lines,  5 

Rubricator.  See  Illuminator 
Rules,  inference  of  unwritten,  for 
composition  of  title-pages,  xviii; 
not  stated  with  clearness  in  any 
English  work,  xviii;  writers  on 
practical  printing  avoid  the  mak- 
ing of,  xviii ; title-pages  not  easily 
brought  under  fixed,  xviii;  fac- 
similes not  reproduced  to  revive 
old  or  make  new,  xviii;  futility 
of  attempting  to  make  title-pages 
conform  to  unalterable,  xviii; 
antiquated,  xix ; title-pages  com- 
posed after  traditionary,  449 
Rules,  Brass,  used  as  borders  for 
title-pages,  79 ; imperfections  and 
disadvantages  of,  79,  82,  85,  86; 
modern  method  of  mitring,  un- 
known to  early  printers,  82 ; diffi- 
culty of  register  increased  by 
borders  of,  82;  abandoned  for 
ordinary  books,  82;  hair-line,  85, 
86 ; arrangement  of,  now  used  for 
borders  of  title-pages,  89;  best 
adapted  to  exact  register,  89,  92 ; 
specimens  of  modern  borders  of, 
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91 ; now  made  to  form  right  angle 
without  mitring,  92;  suggestions 
for  borders  of,  92,  94.  See  Bor- 
ders, Decoration,  Designs,  and 
Oxford  corners 

Sallust  (Caius  Sallustius  Crispus), 
edition  of,  102,  103,  105 
Salomon,  Bernard,  one  of  the  Little 
Masters,  60 

Schoeffer,  John  (son  of  following), 
edition  of  Trithemius  by,  12,  14, 
15  (note) ; suppresses  name  and 
services  of  Gutenberg,  12 
Schoeffer,  Peter,  sketch  of,  15  (note)-, 
experiments  in  color-printing  by, 
54,  121 ; edition  of  Cicero  by,  331 
(note),  See  Fust  and  Schoeffer 
Schoensperger,  Hans,  innovations 
of,  in  Theuerdank,  127 
Schwabacher,  wide  letters  of,  129, 
130 

Septem  Arboribus,  Martinus  de, 
colophon  of,  13  (see  also  note) 
Sessa,  Melchior,  title  printed  by,  46 
Sibereh,  John,  title  printed  by,  68 
Silius  Italicus,  Caius,  title-page  of 
edition  of,  110,  111 
Silvestre,  M.  J.  B.,  printers’  devices 
reproduced  by,  36;  facsimiles  of 
old  manuscripts  reproduced  by, 
331  (note),  420 
Sixtus  iv,  pope,  12  (note) 

Small  capitals,  first  made  in  Italy, 
99 ; modest  titles  of  Aldus  in 
open,  100;  catch-lines  of  spaced, 
172 ; spacing  of,  175.  See  Capi- 
tals 

Smith,  John,  203  (see  also  note), 
204,  332 

Spain,  inferior  woodcuts  used  by 
early  printers  in,  60 ; popularity 
of  round  gothic  in,  121 ; orna- 
mental types  esteemed  in,  156; 
condensed  type  used  for  title- 
pages  in,  184 ; round  gothic  used 
by  early  printers  in,  388 
Specimen-books,  new  styles  of 
black-letter  in  modern,  133,  136; 
imperfectly  graded  series  in,  235 ; 
many  faces  of  merit  found  in, 
260;  praiseworthy  imitations  of 
sixteenth-century  types,  borders, 
and  ornaments  in,  450 
Speyer  brothers,  colophons  put  in 
metrical  form  by,  12 ; adhere  to 
old  form  of  title,  99 
States,  United.  See  United  States 
Statius,  Publius  Papinius,  device 
of  Aldus  in,  32.;  bastard  title  to, 


99;  imprint  to,  100;  peculiarities 
in  edition  of,  printed  by  Aldus, 
100 

Stephens,  Henry,  title-page  and 
device  of,  40 

Stephens,  Robert,  unpretending  ar- 
rangements of  text  types  and 
title-pages  approved  by,  xx;  de- 
vice of,  does  not  belittle  name  of 
book,  41 ; interesting  title-pages 
of,  105-108, 157,  356  ; decorates  his 
titles  with  half-page  borders  in 
new  style,  160,  163 

Strange,  Edmund  F.,  420, 424  (note), 
438  (note),  447 

Strasburg,  bastard  title  printed  at, 
98 ; roman  capitals  used  with 
round  gothic  at,  124,  127 

Students,  exhibit  of  title-pages  for 
use  of,  xviii,  xix ; should  begin  at 
the  real  beginning,  3 

Style,  demand  for  types  of  new, 
xviii ; uniformity  of,  in  title- 
pages  neither  possible  nor  desir- 
able, xix;  skilful  variation  of, 
in  ten  titles  by  expert,  xix,  450- 
460 ; modern  roman  not  likely  to 
be  superseded  by  new,  xx;  aban- 
donment of  outline,  72 ; paragraph 
title  accepted  by  some  connois- 
seurs as  model  of  good,  97 ; va- 
riety of  types  in  new,  102;  of 
Aldus,  108;  paragraph,  for  title- 
pages,  108,  110-112;  Flemish,  of 
black-letter,  108, 110;  meritorious, 
112;  of  black-letter  used  in  first 
Bible  and  in  Psalter  of  1457,  115 ; 
fifteenth-century,  248 ; of  William 
Morris,  398 ; combination  of  old 
with  new,  449.  See  Mannerisms 

Subject-matter,  named  by  early 
copyists  in  introducing  book  to 
reader,  4 ; distinction  between 
different  chapters  of,  30;  plates 
fitly  illustrative  of,  69;  should 
indicate  type  most  fitting  for  title- 
page,  266 

Syllables,  curjous  notion  of  some 
amateurs  regarding  dislocation 
of,  19 ; avoidance  of  mangling  of, 
366;  letters  disjointed  without 
regard  to,  381,  382;  divisions  of 
words  on,  382 

Taylor,  Isaac,  on  early  use  of  V 
and  U,  I and  J,  430  (note) 

Testament,  New.  See  New  Testa- 
ment 

Text,  title  a trifle  compared  with, 
xvii ; unpretending  arrangements 
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of  types  for,  approved  by  emi- 
nent printers,  xx ; early  copyists’ 
method  of  treating,  4 ; colophons 
set  in  types  of  same  size  as  used 
for,  9;  colophon  often  a petty 
paragraph  at  end  of,  21 ; enlivened 
by  ornamental  initials,  80,  33 ; 
connected  illustrations  around 
pages  of,  59;  fitly  illustrated  by 
decorative  title-pages,  60;  plates 
illustrative  of,  69 ; ornaments  not 
made  to  agree  with  color  of  types 
of,  76 ; types  suited  for,  not  vague 
or  uncertain,  99 ; new  attractions 
devised  to  relieve  sombre,  101, 
102 ; italic  of  Aldus  used  for,  102; 
long  introductions  to,  108 ; letter- 
ing of  engraved  title-page  seldom 
much  larger  than  that  of,  110; 
early  use  of  engraved  pictures  in, 
121;  ornaments  should  be  lighter 
than  types  of,  139 ; of  German 
type,  169 ; style  of  title-page 
should  harmonize  with  that  of, 
191,  235,  439,  442;  profuse  use  of 
italic  and  capitals  in,  270 ; leaded 
and  solid,  326  et  seq. 

Text,  German.  See  German  text 
Theoderic,  archbishop  of  Mainz, 
15  (note) 

Ther  Hoernen,  Arnold,  peculiari- 
ties of  introduction  in  little  book 
printed  by,  95 ; much  of  his  print- 
ing stigmatized  as  barbarous,  97 ; 
not  a master  in  typography,  97 ; 
ragged  endings  in  early  books  of, 
383,  384 

Theuerdank,  type  of,  127 ; first  edi- 
tion of,  127 

Thorne,  Robert,  series  of  blacks 
produced  by,  133,  136;  two-line 
types  of,  198,  252 ; thick  faces  of, 
suitable  for  job-printing  only,  267 
Timperley,  C.  H.,  203  (note) 

Title,  Bastard.  See  Bastard  title 
Title-pages,  practical  side  of  mak- 
ing of,  xvii ; trifling  compared 
with  following  text,  xvii ; impres- 
sion made  upon  reader  by,  xvii ; 
first  inspected,  xvii;  attract  or 
repel  at  a glance,  xvii ; typograph- 
ical examples  of,  preferred  for 
instruction,  xvii;  decorated,  xvii; 
unwritten  rules  for  composition 
of,  xviii;  variation  in  number 
and  treatment  of  words  of,  xviii ; 
creatures  of  fashion,  xviii;  fac- 
similes of,  not  reproduced  to  re- 
vive old  or  make  new  rules,  xviii ; 
futility  of  attempting  to  make 
31 


unalterable  rules  for,  xviii ; print- 
ers asked  to  provide  new  types 
and  arrangements  for,  xviii ; diffi- 
culty of  complying  with  this 
request,  xviii ; old-style,  not  uni- 
versally approved,  xviii;  deserv- 
ing of  study,  xviii;  simplicity  a 
noticeable  feature  of,  xviii ; prop- 
er exhibit  of  different  methods 
of  composing,  xviii,  xix;  typo- 
graphical, in  greatest  request  and 
demand  first  consideration,  xix; 
facsimiles  show  impossibility  and 
undesirability  of  uniformity  of 
style  in,  xix;  variation  in  treat- 
ment of,  by  expert,  xix,  450-460 ; 
preference  for  severe  simplicity 
in,  xix ; remodelled,  xix,  205,  217, 
223,  229,  237,  241,  245,  247,  249,  251, 
253,  255,  257,  258,  271,  273,  275,  277, 
283,  285,  289,  293,  295,  297,  299,  301, 
311,  313 ; helpfulness  of  a study  of 
quaint,  xix;  coarseness  of  Puri- 
tan, xx;  unpretending  arrange- 
ments of,  approved  by  eminent 
printers,  xx;  colophon  the  fore- 
runner of  modern,  2;  reasons  for 
changes  in,  3;  on  last  printed 
leaves  of  early  books,  3 ; manu- 
scripts used  as  copy  by  first  print- 
ers devoid  of,  3 ; giving  up  full 
leaf  to,  probably  adjudged  waste 
by  early  copyists,  3 ; not  used  by 
first  printers,  4 ; prefignration  of 
one  method  of  displaying,  11 ; 
printer’s  name  and  copyright 
notice  usually  on  back  of,  in 
America,  24  (note  1);  change  in 
position  and  improved  arrange- 
ment of,  24,  25 ; one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  early,  28,  30;  first 
steps  toward  fashioning  of  mod- 
ern, 30;  early  pictorial,  30;  Pol- 
lard’s book  on,  36;  large  decora- 
tive initials  for,  a fleeting  fashion, 
36,  37;  need  of  decoration  on,  41; 
names  of  book,  author,  and  pub- 
lisher on,  41 ; devices  found  in  fac- 
similes of,  42 ; borders  with  black 
background  used  for,  48 ; no  illus- 
tration of  early,  with  borders  in 
colors,  54;  borders  engraved  on 
wood  and  mortised  for  types  of, 
57 ; decorative  borders  for,  58 ; 
superior  designers  secured  in  Ger- 
many for,  60 ; remarkable  borders 
for,  60;  copperplate  first  used  for, 
in  Italy,  64;  on  copperplate  not 
common  in  France  or  Germany 
in  middle  of  sixteenth  century, 
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64;  highest  development  of  cop- 
perplate, in  Antwerp,  64;  liberal 
use  of  engravings  for,  by  Plantin, 
64,  66  (see  also  note) ; development 
of  copperplate,  66 ; on  copperplate 
supplant  woodcuts,  66,  69;  of 
petty  Elzevirs,  69 ; difficult  print- 
ing of  some,  69;  on  copperplate 
not  out  of  fashion  in  England  in 
1840,  69,  72;  books  not  rated  as 
sumptuous  if  destitute  of  en- 
graved, 72;  on  copper  more  ex- 
pensive than  those  composed  of 
types,  72;  abandonment  of  full- 
sized,  on  wood,  72 ; trivial  decora- 
tion of,  72,  74 ; borders  engraved 
on  wood  for,  revived  by  Picker- 
ing, 74;  woodcuts  for,  not  made 
in  small  towns,  75;  cheap  books 
not  provided  with  engraved,  75; 
regarded  by  printers  as  inferior 
without  engraved  device  or  bor- 
der, 75,  79,  85;  ornaments  made 
by  type-founders  for,  75  et  seq.; 
borders  of  brass  rules  used  with, 
79;  imperfections  of  rule  borders 
of,  79,  82 ; labored  and  ragged,  85 ; 
Oxford  corners  used  for  borders 
of,  86,  89;  arrangement  of  rules 
now  in  use  for  borders  of,  89 ; of 
standard  books,  89;  borders  of 
brass  rules  for,  92 ; when  printed 
with  borders  in  black  ink,  92,  94 ; 
set  in  the  form  of  paragraphs,  95- 
97 ; developed  from  the  early  bas- 
tard title,  97 ; date  of  bastard,  98 ; 
peculiarities  of  paragraph,  98; 
neglected  in  Italy,  99;  early  print- 
ers adhere  to  old  form  of,  99,  100 ; 
new  attempt  at  displayed,  101; 
first  attempts  at  display  of,  102; 
italic  of  Aldus  used  in,  102 ; early 
fondness  for  diamonding  lines  in, 
105 ; interesting,  105-108 ; Aldine, 
out  of  fashion  before  1600,  108; 
early  practice  in  paragraph,  108, 
110;  modern  displayed,  110;  let- 
tering of  engraved,  110;  simple 
form  of  paragraph,  110 ; verbose, 
110;  old-fashioned  paragraph, 
112;  marked  deterioration  of, 
112;  set  as  piece-work,  112;  shock- 
ingly mean,  112;  badly  arranged 
by  compositors,  114, 176 ; example 
of  uncouth,  114;  in  black-letter, 
115,  133 ; in  all  German  capitals 
found  to  be  impracticable,  129; 
of  common  German  books,  130; 
new  styles  of  black-letter  not 
in  favor  for,  133,  136-  compo- 


sition of  black-letter,  139;  free 
use  of  copperplate,  144;  orna- 
mental types  in,  144,  147,  156;  of 
dainty  books,  150;  copperplate, 
out  of  fashion,  153;  decorated, 
cease  to  be  captivating,  157;  bald, 
157;  rude  faces  appear  in,  160; 
coarseness  of  typographic,  160 ; 
verbose,  163 ; early  notions  of 
good  form  in,  163 ; rule  for  main 
display  line  in,  166;  types  of, 
widely  spaced,  166, 175 ; new  fash- 
ion of,  169;  forerunner  of  mod- 
ern displayed,  172;  spacing  of, 
172,  175,  176,  215  et  seq.-,  charm  of 
old,  176 ; neglect  of  proper  display 
by  old  printers,  176;  condensed 
letters  used  in,  177  et  seq. ; im- 
portance of  proportion  in,  186; 
use  of  different  shapes  of  types 
in,  188,  190,  191 ; style  of,  should 
harmonize  with  that  of  text,  191, 
235;  compositors  dislike  to  set, 
195,  196 ; changed  with  the  times, 
196;  feeble,  196  (see  also  note), 
198 ; orderly  methods  in  composi- 
tion of,  198;  importance  of  plan 
in  composition  of,  200  et  seq.,  225 
et  seq. ; regular  divisions  of,  209 
et  seq. ; roman  capitals  best  suited 
for,  233;  uniformity  in  composi- 
tion of,  260;  Pickering’s  admira- 
ble, 262 ; reproductions  of  old- 
style,  264,  265;  in  old-style  type 
of  small  body,  266 ; difference 
between  advertisements  and,  269 ; 
correct  display  in,  270  et  seq.-, 
photo-engraving  applied  to,  270 
(note) ; fully  decorated,  outside 
province  of  compositors,  338; 
remarks  on  colors  as  applied  to, 
338  et  seq. ; punctuation  of,  346, 348 ; 
Pickering’s,  351  et  seq. ; merito- 
rious simplicity  of  Pickering’s 
method  of  setting,  356;  in  old- 
style  lower-case,  356 ; large  italic 
lower-case  selected  for,  358;  faults 
of  squared,  358,  360 ; paragraphed, 
in  roman  capitals,  360  et  seq.  -, 
italic  capitals  preferred  for  ver- 
bose, 364;  improved  by  leading 
lines  of  capitals,  364 ; difficulty  of 
separating  sentences  in  squared, 
364,  366;  Puritan,  374,  375,  376; 
ragged,  380  et  seq. ; of  William 
Morris,  393 ; Lefevre’s  directions 
for  composition  of,  403  et  seq.; 
bold  and  compressed  types  in 
French,  412;  French  contrasted 
with  British  or  American,  413 ; 
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plainer  forms  and  smaller  sizes  of 
Jobbing  type  in  French,  413;  use 
of  quaint  or  odd  letters  in,  417 ; 
of  plain  type  regarded  as  weak 
and  mechanical,  417,  418;  photo- 
engraving applied  to,  421,  422; 
short  life  of  photo-engraved,  422; 
preference  for  engraved,  422; 
great  fault  of  many  engraved, 
434;  devices,  borders,  and  em- 
blems in,  438;  ornamental  letters 
and  discordant  types  forbidden 
in,  439;  should  be  controlled  by 
common  sense,  440;  please  most 
when  without  evidence  of  effort, 
442;  of  roman  capitals  may  be 
objected  to,  443;  original  or  un- 
conventional, 443,  444;  critics 
more  tolerant  about  proper  types 
for,  444;  uniformity  of  impor- 
tance in,  444;  composed  after 
traditionary  rules,  449.  See  Bas- 
tard title,  Borders,  Colophon, 
Copperplate,  Decoration,  Designs, 
Device , Engraving,  Facsimiles, 
and  Rules,  Brass 
Titles.  See  Title-pages 
Tory,  Geoffrey,  admirable  models 
of  letters  by,  160 

Treatise,  written  for  and  published 
by  Grolier  Club,  xvii;  title-page 
rated  as  trifling  subject  for 
lengthy,  xvii ; illustrations  of 
title-pages  contributed  to  this, 
xix ; printed  by  Guyart  in  1524, 
15;  development  of  copperplate 
title-page  deserving  of,  66 ; on 
proper  shapes  of  letters,  121,  124 
Trithemius,  Abbot,  early  edition 
of,  12,  14,  15  (note) 

Trot,  Bartholomew,  colophon  of 
edition  of  Xenophon  by,  8 (see 
also  note  1) 

Tucker,  Henry  J.,  contributes  in- 
formation about  types,  179  (note) 
Tuer,  Andrew,  chap-books  repub- 
lished by,  370-372 

Turlot  type-foundry,  title  from 
specimen-book  of,  70 
Tyndale,  William.  See  New  Testa- 
ment 

Type-founders,  Jenson  in  front 
rank  of,  10 ; books  by  qualified, 
69 ; ornaments  for  title-pages 
made  by,  75  et  seq.,  139;  Norman, 
118, 133  ; Dutch,  133 ; French  and 
German,  133 ; modern  French, 
150,  267 ; ornamental  types  made 
with  difficulty  by,  153,  156 ; small 
capitals  cast  on  wider  body  by 


French,  175;  abandon  traditions 
of  typography,  178;  agreement 
among,  as  to  width  of  capitals, 
180 ; no  fixed  standard  for  width 
of  capitals  established  by  early, 
180  (note) ; condensed  letters  of 
many  sizes  made  by,  182 ; Thorne 
face  copied  and  exaggerated  by, 
198;  inadequate  supply  of  types 
of,  200;  specimen-books  of,  235, 
450;  two-line  letters  of  many, 
267 ; novelties  developed  by  Eng- 
lish, 352;  roman  types  made  by 
English,  388;  irregular  and 
scraggy  letters  produced  by,  419 

Type-tounding,  limitations  of  early, 
150;  a separate  trade,  160;  so- 
called  triumphs  of,  179  (see  also 
note) ; mechanical  requirements 
of  square,  422 

Types,  title-pages  printed  from, 
preferred  for  instruction,  xvii; 
printers  asked  to  provide  new 
styles  of,  xviii ; never  made  with 
more  skill  or  in  greater  variety, 
xviii;  title-page  of,  in  greatest 
request  and  demands  first  consid- 
eration, xix;  properly  selected 
roman,  xix ; of  early  Venetian 
printers,  xx ; preference  of  mod- 
ern book-buyer  for  simplicity 
and  legibility  in,  xx;  grotesque, 
seldom  wisely  selected  for  new 
books,  xx ; their  charm  destroyed 
by  printing  on  dry  machine-made 
paper,  xx ; unpretending  arrange- 
ments of  text,  approved  by  emi- 
nent printers,  xx ; text  and  colo- 
phon in  same,  9 ; books  in  large, 
made  at  too  great  cost,  9 ; of  re- 
duced size  provided  for  small 
books,  9;  increasing  use  of 
smaller,  10 ; attempts  to  make 
colophons  noticeable  by  eccentric 
arrangements  of.  12 ; early  freaks 
with,  15,  16 ; difficulty  of  cramp- 
ing, in  geometrical  forms,  16,  17 ; 
curious  notion  of  amateurs  re- 
garding distortion  of,  19 : spacing 
of  single,  in  short  lines,  19 ; books 
printed  from,  with  usages  of 
copyists,  21;  colophon  often  set 
in  very  small,  21;  resistance  of 
pages  of,  47 ; borders  in  outline 
best  suited  to  roman  or  light- 
faced, 48;  borders  engraved  on 
wood  and  mortised  for,  57,  58,  59 ; 
difficulty  of  printing  movable, 
in  previously  printed  copperplate 
border,  69;  shabby  printing  from, 
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72;  copperplate  title-pages  more 
expensive  than  those  composed 
of,  72;  borders  made  to  harmo- 
nize with,  74 ; engravings  in  pure 
outline  as  easily  printed  as,  76 ; 
ornaments  not  made  to  agree 
with  color  of,  76,  79 ; suggestions 
for  using  borders  wTith,  92,  94 ; of 
paragraph  titles,  98 ; for  texts 
not  vague  or  uncertain,  99 ; roman 
and  italic,  99 ; imitators  of  Aldus 
use  bolder,  100 ; first  attempts  at 
display  with,  102 ; arrangement 
of,  in  half-diamond  form,  102; 
early  need  of  more  faces  and  sizes 
of,  102 ; variety  of  new  styles 
of,  102;  inserted  within  a broad 
border,  108 ; mixing  of  discordant 
faces  and  sizes  of,  114;  injudicious 
selection  of,  114,  176;  grouped 
under  general  name  of  black- 
letter,  115;  Flemish  printers  ad- 
here to  old,  118 ; with  strong 
Flemish  peculiarities,  118 ; of  the 
first  Bible,  118 ; roman,  made  and 
used  in  England,  130;  without 
proper  legibility.  133 ; modern 
specimen-books  of,  133,  136 ; or- 
namental, in  title-pages,  144,  147, 
153, 156 ; new  faces  and  shapes  of, 
147 ; script,  147,  150 ; difficulty  of 
making  ornamental.  153,  156;  af- 
terward produced  in  endless  va- 
riety, 156 ; in  bad  taste,  157 ; need 
of  large,  160 ; badly  cut  and  badly 
composed,  160, 163 ; early  notions 
of  good  form  in  use  of,  163 ; widely 
spaced,  166,  175,  184,  186;  con- 
densed, 177  et  seq. ; extra-con- 
densed, 182  et  seq.  ; limitations  of 
condensed,  184,  186 ; expanded, 
188,  190,  191 ; petty,  198 ; selection 
of  disliked,  200 ; varieties  of  old- 
style  and  modern-cut,  234  et  seq. ; 
imperfect  grading  in  sizes  of,  235 ; 
suitable  for  printing  in  red,  240, 
244;  display  of,  in  advertise- 
ments, 269 ; in  title-pages,  270  et 
seq. ; without  shoulder,  326 ; read- 
ability of,  327,  328;  spacing  of, 
328  et  seq. ; black  characters  of 
Troy,  329 ; made  long  before 
leads,  331 ; title-pages  in  old-style 
lower-case,  356;  used  in  chap- 
books,  369,  371  (note),  374;  disor- 
derly method  of  arranging,  382; 
characteristics  of  Golden,  Troy, 
and  Chaucer,  388-390;  bold  and 
compressed,  in  French  title-pages, 
412;  plainer  forms  and  smaller 


sizes  of  jobbing,  413;  title-pages 
of  plain,  regarded  as  weak  and 
mechanical,  417,  418 ; once  in 
favor  but  now  disliked,  418;  or- 
namental, out  of  fashion,  419,  420 ; 
compositors  forbidden  to  mingle 
discordant,  439;  for  title-pages 
please  most  when  proper  mates 
for  text,  442;  arrangements  of, 
inartificial  shapes,  442;  printers 
should  be  content  with  roman  or 
italic,  446 ; William  Morris  a dis- 
parager of  roman,  447;  superior 
beauty  and  greater  usefulness  of 
properly  made  roman,  447,  448; 
imitations  of  sixteenth-century, 
in  specimen-books,  450;  skilful 
treatment  of,  by  expert,  450-460. 
See  Black-letter,  Characters,  Frac- 
tur,  German  text.  Gothic,  Italic, 
Letters,  Roman,  Schwabacher 

Type-setters,  painstaking  in  devis- 
ing new  arrangements  of  titles, 
xviii;  title-pages  set  as  piece- 
work by,  112.  See  Compos-itors 

Typographia,  labored  title-page  of 
Johnson’s,  84,  85;  title-page  of  a 
German,  126,  128;  Hansard’s,  252 
(note),  268 

Typography,  influence  of  decorated 
title-pages  upon,  xvii;  too  close 
imitation  of  mannerisms  of  early 
printers  not  helpful  to,  xix ; curi- 
ous notion  of  some  amateurs  re- 
garding, 19 ; improvement  of,  60 ; 
development  of,  in  France,  63 
(note) ; stagnation  or  decadence 
of,  in  other  countries,  63  (note) ; 
copperplate  title-page  outside 
field  of  strict,  66 ; regarded  as  an 
inferior  art,  72;  stinging  rebuke 
to  wretched,  72 ; mannerisms  of 
copperplate-engraving  unwisely 
imitated  by,  76;  Moxon  first  Eng- 
lish writer  on,  79;  feats  of  skill 
in  mitring  not  of  service  in  prac- 
tical, 86 ; Ther  Hoernen  not  quali- 
fied to  teach  good  form  in,  97 ; an 
English  reformer  of  bad  practices 
in,  108  (note  1) ; sumptuous  deco- 
ration not  attainable  by,  141 ; 
degradation  of,  160,  274;  tradi 
tions  of,  abandoned,  178 ; new 
school  of,  178 ; gloominess  of  old, 
330 ; revolution  in,  334 ; of  chap- 
books,  371,  372;  Kelmscott,  387 
et  seq. ; attempts  to  improve,  by 
lithographic  peculiarities,  418 ; 
photo-engraving  promised  revo- 
lution in,  422;  problems  in,  438; 
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tendency  of  best,  439 ; unneces- 
sary imitations  of  lithography  or 
copperplate  by,  446.  See  Color- 
printing,  Presswork , Printing 

United  States,  condensed  types  at 
first  sparingly  used  in,  177.  See 
America 

Valdezocchio,  Bartholomew,  edi- 
tion of  Petrarch  by,  12;  colophon 
of,  13  (see  also  note ) 

Van  der  Linde,  Abraham,  stigma- 
tizes much  of  Ther  Hoernen’s 
printing  as  barbarous,  97 
Van  Dijk,  Christopher,  lettering 
for  Amsterdam  state-house  de- 
signed by,  69  (note) ; letters  of, 
described  as  “ stumpy,”  178 
Veldener,  John,  woodcuts  of  Biblia 
Pauperum  rearranged  and  used 
in  new  book  by,  74 
Vellum,  name  of  early  book  fairly 
written  on  cover  of,  3 ; formerly  of 
high  price,  3 ; old  writings  on,  432 
Venetian  Republic,  flourishing  time 
of,  8 ( note  2) 

Venetus  de  Vitalibus,  Bernardinus, 
colophon  of  edition  of  Caesar 
printed  by,  20;  bastard  title  of 
same,  101  * 

Venice,  works  printed  by  Jenson 
at,  8 (note  2),  10  (note),  11  (see  also 
note),  24  (see  also  note  2) ; colo- 
phons put  in  metre  by  printers 
of,  12;  work  printed  by  Renner 
in,  12  (see  also  note) ; edition  of 
Aristotle  printed  at,  23 ; first 
printed  book  with  decorated  title- 
page  published  in,  43;  Ratdolt’s 
finer  work  done  at,  44 ; attempts 
at  color-printing  in,  54;  printers 
of,  adhere  to  old  form  of  title,  99 ; 
edition  of  Statius  printed  by 
Aldus  at,  100;  early  edition  of 
Caesar  printed  in,  100;  cheaper 
books  of  Jenson  in,  121 
Virgil,  or  Vergil  (Publius  Vergilius 
Maro),  Baskerville  s edition  of, 
166 

Volumes,  bulky  and  expensive,  10 
Vostre,  Simon,  device  of,  27 ; small 
woodcuts  combined  as  borders 
by,  74 

Ware,  Richard,  title-page  of  book 
printed  for,  145 

West,  Andrew  Fleming,  title-page 
of  Philobiblon  edited  by,  134 
Whitchurch,  Edward,  first  Book  of 


Common  Prayer  printed  by.  114, 
119.  See  Graf  ton  and  Whitchurch 
Whittingham,  Charles,  many  de- 
vices of,  41,  42;  faithful  reprints 
of  old  books  by,  112;  title-page  by, 
174;  associated  with  Pickering, 
351 ; his  preference  for  old-style 
types,  352.  See  Chiswick  Press 
Wiericx,  Jerome,  Plantin’s  favorite 
engraver,  66  (note) 

Wittenberg,  translation  of  Bible  by 
Luther  printed  at.  60 
Woodcuts,  early  title-pages  deco- 
rated by  old,  41 ; for  printing  in 
colors,  54 ; early  English  attempt 
at  combining,  for  border,  59; 
badly  engraved  and  printed,  60, 

63,  64 ; printed  on  bad  paper,  60, 
63 ; qualities  lacking  in  early,  63  ; 
printing  of,  a work  of  difficulty, 
64;  supplanted  by  copperplate, 

64.  66,  69 ; an  unsatisfactory  alter- 
native for  copperplate,  72 ; made 
available  for  cheap  editions,  74; 
rearranged  and  reprinted  as  new, 
74 ; small,  combined  into  borders, 
74 ; not  made  in  small  towns,  75 ; 
finer,  99 ; types  appearing  at  head 
of,  108 ; books  made  attractive  by 
engraved,  121 ; of  chap-books, 
371  (note).  See  Engraving,  Pic- 
tures, and  Prints 

Words,  treatment  of  title-pages 
dependent  on  quantity  of,  xvui ; 
skilful  variation  in  arrangement 
of,  xix ; fit  expression  of,  in  title- 
pages,  xix  ; early  copyists  taught 
to  huddle,  3 ; notion  of  some  ama- 
teurs regarding  abbreviation  of, 
19;  absurd  prominence  given  to 
insignificant,  114;  impropriety  in 
selection  of,  for  display,  1 14 ; Ger- 
man usage  regarding,  169;  divi- 
sions of,  382,  398 

Writers,  on  practical  printing,  xviii ; 
black-letter  of  English,  118;  words 
of,  should  be  presented  in  most 
direct  manner,  441,  442 

Xenophon,  colophon  of  edition  of, 
8 (see  also  note  1) 

York  Missal,  decorative  initial  in,  33 
Young,  Edward,  title-page  of  work 
by,  174 

Zainer,  Gunther,  large  ornamental 
initials  of,  30,  33;  method  of. 
adopted  by  printers  of  all  coun- 
tries, 33 
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